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THE ITALIAN PROBLEM. 


F, in the execution of their arduous task, Count Cavour and his 
| master fall into some errors and encounter many failures, they 
Seldom, if ever, have monarchs and 
They have to face 
They have to reconcile the 


ought to be leniently judged. 
statesmen had so hard a problem set before them. 
the most serious dangers from without. 
most conflicting claims at home. They have a very formidable, a 
very tenacious, and a very exasperated enemy, and a very capricious, 
exacting, and imperious ally. They have one rival still seated in 
the destined capital of their new kingdom, and another still en- 
trenched in its richest province and holding its strongest fortresses. 
In addition to all this they have to meet, to manage, and to quell 
all the difficulties which can be heaped up in their path by republican 
and by reactionary factions, by insane enthusiasm and idiotic incapa- 
city, by popular ignorance, popular selfishness, and popular greed ; 
in a word, by all the miserable passions, all the malignant jealousies, 


and all the mean desires which have been generated by centuries of 


stupid and ernel oppression. For rulers thus hampered and thus 
tried the most patient and generous allowance should be made, even 
if they should be constantly bafiled, occasionally tortuous and unin- 
telligible, and sometimes unquestionably wrong. 

The re-construction of a kingdom and the organizing of a system 
of government for hitherto disunited states, is always a task of singu- 
lar perplexity and delicacy ; and we need scarcely point out how its 
difficulties are enhanced when these states are not eonquered but 
annexed, and have been at once, as it were, wrested from their former 
masters, and yet self-given by their own free will ; so that there are 
both popular exigencies to be satisfied, and outstanding claims to be 
repelled. To govern in the face of a pretender has always been held 
to be a troublesome and perilous business : what must it be not only 
to govern but to organize a government, and this in the face not of 


William II]. and George I. had 


King Jamesalways watching and plaguing them from the other side 
s e o o 5 


one pretender but of half a dozen ? 


of the water, intriguing with their Ministers, hatching plots in 
their palaces, fomenting When 
Louis XVIII. was at Hartwell he made Napoleon anxious even in 


discontent among their people. 


Yet Napoleon was the master of innumer- 
When 


Louis re-ascended his ancestral throne, the presence of Napoleon at 


the height of his glory. 
able legions, and of a name which was in itself a Power. 


Elba threw a painful shadow of precariousness over his security, 


though Napoleon was under the ban of united Europe. The 
existence of Murat was a sort of spectre to the restored King 


of Naples, thougi le could be safely shot as soon as he at- 


tempted by an overt act to recover his lost dominions. Louis 
Philippe and Louis Napoleon were both the chosen or the people, 
vet Charles X, 


mont, must have been felt as embarrassments and dangers to each 


at Holyrood, and the Count de Paris at Clare- 


respectively ; and the present Emperor sways a sceptre to which 
two exiles have at least dormant claims. But Victor Emmanuel is 
fxr worse off: he has displaced and despoiled not one dynasty, nor 
two, but six or seven. Francis Joseph clings to Venice, and longs 
to recover Lombardy ; the Dukes of Parma and of Modena, and the 
Grand Duke of Tuseany, are watching at Vienna for any chance 
reaction in their favour ; Francis IT. has still many adherents in his 
forfeited dominions, and will for years keep ready for a descent on the 


first hopeful opportunity ; while the Pope, especially if he remaj 
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Rome after his “spiritualisation,” will be the centre of a crowd 
of restless intriguers seeking to bring back the Past. All these 
dethroned potentates will be on the alert to take advantage of any 
error, or any hour of weakness or of slumber on the part of their suc- 
cessor, and will be seconded by whatever resident factions may still 
adhere to their old faith. Other monarchs are surrounded by neigh- 
bours who, though they may become enemies, are usually and 
normally allies. Victor Emmanuel will probably for a whole life- 
time be girt by at least six sovereigns who are incessantly and 
of necessity his foes, even in the midst of the profoundest peace. 

This peculiarly complicated and hazardous position must almost 
inevitably entail two consequences, which will involve much unpopu- 
larity at home and much blame abroad among the inconsiderate and 


impatient—and both unpopularity and blame will be unjust. In the 


| first place, Victor Emmanuel, having so many vigilant, implacable, 





and restless foes, will be compelled, as a mere measure of security and 
defence, to maintain a larger army than, but for this peculiarity, 
he would need. Now, a large army, however organized and however 
indispensable, is always an expensive institution, and involves burden- 
some taxation. But, except in Lombardy and Venetia, the taxes to 
which the Italians have hitherto been subject have not usually been 
severe. The very fact that Austria brooded like an incubus over the 
whole of the Peninsula and destroyed the individual action of the 
several governments, enabled them to a great extent to dispense with 
inilitary force: Austria did their fighting and their tyrannising for 
them ; she coerced their subjects, and protected them from their foes. 
An increase of taxation must therefore, of necessity, be one of the first 
results of the formation of the new kingdom ; and increase of taxation 
is always unpopular even when it is the indispensable and cheap price 
of independence and of peace, and where the new régime of freedom 
and security brings an augmentation of resources and a development 
of prosperity far more than adequate to meet it. 

In the second place, all these Pretenders, though in exile, will have 
friends in the heart of the new state, and probably among all classes 
of its citizens. These disaffected subjects will keep up a secret cor- 
respondence with the banished princes, will intrigue diligently 
wherever they can do so with safety, will seek to sow discord, to 
create impediments, to foster plots, and to hamper the wheels of the 
State machine by a thousand insidious contrivances, which, though in 
the highest degree mischievous and embarrassing, cannot yet be 
brought under the cognizance of ordinary law. The new administra- 
tion will feel ever around it the operation of a faction, not of gram- 
blers or dissidents, but of dark conspirators and irreconcileable foes, 
hostile not to its proceedings but to its existence,—sleepless, wary, 
unscrupulous, and subtle. In order to baffle and defeat their ma- 
chinations, it may be necessary, not only to give powers and extension 
to the police, such as would be abhorrent to our notions, but to have 
recourse to such frequent suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act—or 
some equivalent measures—as to us would seem redolent of tyranny. 
These precautionary, and perhaps unavoidable interferences with the 
liberty of the subject, will not probably seem very shocking to the 
Italians themselves, who have long been accustomed to much more 
violent and questionable proceedings, but they are peculiarly liable to 
be misapprehended in England ; and we may be quite sure that the 
most will be made of them by those whom they strike and discomfit, 
and by their organs in the French, German, and Italian press. For 


IMUY years to come, parts of Italy will have to be regarded as alinost 
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in a “ state of siege ;” Victor Emmanuel will have to be prompt and 
peremptory, to exert perhaps “a vigour beyond the law,” and to sup- 
press plots and risings with a severity which, though at once the truest 
mercy and the wisest poliey, will yet be open to misconstruetion, 
and will certainly be misrepresented. It is well that both Italians 
and foreigners—that the English, and that English Liberals especially 
—should considerately lay these difficulties to heart beforehand, in 
order that they may not misjudge the sagacious and true-hearted 
statesman to whom is allotted this unexampled task, and in order 
that he may not feel his action fettered by the fear of being decried 
and opposed by those who ought to be his trusting admirers and his 
faithful friends. Few know how grievously the dread of being mis- 
construed disheartens and often paralyses those on whom Providence 
has laid the burden of great toil and great responsibility. 


THE CENSUS. 

O-MORROW Great Britain takes stock of its people. On Monday 
T morning a whole ariny of enumerators, exceeding 30,000 in 
number, will be busily at work, calling from house to house in every 
city, town, hamlet, and parish, throughout the length ard breadth of 
the land, from the palace of the Queen to the cottage of the labourer, 
at the barracks, at the workhouse, at the hospital, at the prison, and 
even at the ships in the rivers and in the docks, to receive a retnrn 
of the names, numbers, ages, sex, and oecupation of the individuals 
who, on the previous Sunday evening, inhabited and slept within 
their walls. From the officials of the railway companies will be 
obtained the numbers, though scarcely the names and occupations of 
the persons who travelled on Sunday night on the various lines that 
intersect the country, so that ultimately the number of the whole 
population will be arrived at within a few hundreds, including the 
vagrant and homeless poor, who sleep on door-steps, in, outhouses of 
farms, or under the hedges. The information thus collected will be 
forthwith conveyed to the central office established by Government 
for the purpose of its reception, where a host of clerks and assistants 
will be set to work to sift, classify, arrange, compare, segregate, and 
aggregate the results, in all their multitudinous variety of detail. 
Two if not three years will be consumed before the great labour can 
be satisfactorily completed ; but we shall know in a much shorter 
period the gross result as regards mere numbers, and the increase 
of population that has taken place since the last decennial Census 
in 1851, when we numbered 27,724,000, or nearly twenty-eight 
million souls. 

The science of statistics is so new that the public mind has scarcely 
yet begun to appreciate the advantages derivable from its careful 
study in social and political economy, and in the solution of the many 
difficult questions that from day to day arise in the municipal and 
national government of large masses of the people. The first Census 
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_ thinkers, consumers and producers, masters and servants, and all the 


various classes of society towards each other. 

It is a sign of calamity, decay, deterioration, and approaching 
downfall in any country where the population is found to be retro, 
grading. It is also a proof of evil in a somewhat smaller degree if 
the population be found stationary ; because it shows the existence of 
moral or physical mischief, that will, unless checked, lead to politica] 
and national ruin. Fortunately for our islands, no calamity of this 
kind is likely to be disclosed by the Census. In spite of the draw. 
back of an emigration, amounting, on the average, to a quarter of 9 
million per annum—at some periods, a thousand souls per day— 
or, for the decennial period, two millions and a half ;—the population 
of these islands will, in all probability, be found in 1861 to exceed 
that of 1851, by at least three millions. In the days of Queen Eliza. 
beth, when we first began to be mighty at sea, illustrious in arms ag 
well as in literature, the population of England was estimated at legs 
than five millions, and that of Scotland under a million and a half 
In 1751, or more than one hundred and fifty years afterwards, the 
inerease in England was only about two millions and a quarter ; and 
in 1801, when the first census was taken, and when Great Britain 
had taken the foremost place in Europe, and had been waging fierce 
war against the most military nation of the world, the population of 
England and Scotland was only 10,917,000, and that of Ireland about 
five millions, or sixteen millions in all. Within the first fifty years 
of the present century the population all but doubled itself, notwith- 
standing the peopling, in the interval, of a large portion of the North 
American continent by men of our blood; and it will doubtless be 
found, when the returns of 1861 shall be completed, that our isles 
contain considerably more than twice the number of millions that 
they did at the commencement of the century. 

Our isles are small for such a vast population, so small on 
the map of the world, that a large-minded and imaginative Yankee 
once affirmed that he was always afraid when in England that he 
should tumble off. Yet there is every reason to believe that increased 
social knowledge, extended trade, and improved methods of agricul- 
ture will enable our soil and the surrounding seas to feed and 
employ fifty or even sixty millions of people. To that consummation 
we are rapidly approaching. ‘To what shifts we may be reduced in con- 
sequence of this unexampled fecundity, and what changes the mere 
increase of numbers may introduce into our system of Government, 
are among the most interesting problems of the world at the present 


moment. A mightier Demos will of necessity become more demo- 
cratic. But this change will operate only to a certain limit. Ultra- 


democracy has long been on its trial in America, and seems from all 
actual appearances as if it would prove a failure. Our ever increasing 
numbers, especially in those exceptional seasons when the corn or 
cotton crops of the earth shall become deficient, will try the strength 
of our institutions. They have borne some very severe strains ere 
this ; and there is abundant reason for the hope that they will be able 





" of the British isles was only taken so recently as sixty years ago, | to bear strains still more severe, if Providence have reserved them 
ne before which time statesmen, historians, and philosophers could but | for us. 
a guess at the extent of the population and make such approximation Emigration has hitherto been our great safety-valve, and we are by 
ta to the truth as a cursory survey and the doctrine of probabilities | nature, more than any other people, the great colonizers, subduers, and 
f a might seem to justify, in the same manner as travellers at the present | cultivators of the earth. Great Britain is emphatically the mother of 
ia day form their estimate of the population of China, or Hindostan, or | nations, and if she have not room for all her children at home, her I 
i it any other teeming hive of humanity. children, proud in spirit and strong of purpose, try their fortune in | 
if i Considerable jealousy still exists as to the purposes for which such | new spheres and fields, and make their way wherever bread is to be 1 
it rH information is collected, and although there appears to be no objection | won by the clearing of the forest and the cultivation of the wilder- t 
i a] in any quarter to mere enwneration, the Registrar-General, acting | ness. Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the Western Prairies, and t 
; & under the authority ot the Government, finds it necessary to assure the shores of the North Western Pacific, are not only open but 
: " the publie (and especially the ladies above the ripe age of two or three | clamorous to receive them. And the brightest part of the prospect is, s 
' rk and twenty who are sensitive upon the delicate subject of their birth- that the more who go away, the better it is for themselves and for i 
a, days) that the facts will be published in general abstracts only, and | those they leave behind them. The sturdy emigrant eases the 
- that strict care will be taken that the returns are not used tor the | labour market in the old land, and becomes in due time a customer I 
| ii gratification of idle curiosity. On one important point the Govern- for its manufactures. Benefit reacts upon benefit, and the behest of ¢ 
, fi ment was compelled to yield to the publie prejudice-—for such it must the Almighty is accomplished. The earth is filled and tilled, and the 
i: be ealled—and forego the attempt to obtain from heads of families a | lesser light of knowledge and the greater light of the Gospel are 
{ H declaration as to which Christian or other church they belonged. simultaneously carried to the remotest ends of the earth. 
f . But though it may have been expedient for political reasons to ———— ' 
yield this }» int to a jealous and powerful si ctarlanism, it was scarcely THE PEOPLE’S SOLDIERS. i 
wise to omit from the Census an element alike so important and so . 
curious as a Classification of the various forms of religious belief | erm pt has no desire to go to war, Even when she has 
existing amongst us. <A similar jealousy, though springing from a 4 retired victorious she has seen enough of the horrors war shakes 
very different source, has in like manner defeated all attempts to | from its terrible folds to prevent her wishing or courting its return. 
obtain the agricultural statistics of the United Kingdom, the farmers The true glory of nations is not gathered up from battle fields. it ) : 
imagining that the sole object in view is to obtain an account of their | @vises from very different springs :— 
profits, preparatory to a general augmentation of the rent of their * What constitutes a state ? 
farm The British mind, particularly sensitive to all that affects Not high raised battlement or laboured mound, , 
ethe pocket, has also a mighty dislike to the answering of questions Thick wall or moated gate, 
that appear to be inquisitorial ; but upon this score there is in reality Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned, 
nothing to object to in the taking of the present Census. It is nota Not bays and broad armed ports, : 
question of taxation in any shape or degree, neither is it an inqui- Where laughing at the storm rich navies ride, F 
sition into private affairs. Its sole scope and object are the public But men, high-minded men. 
good, the simplification of the art of government, the extension of What then explains the. military spectacles of Easter Monday ? Ts . 
sanitary science, the elucidation of still existing obscurities in social | it a renaissance of the war passion ? Nothing of the sort. The chiet 2 


minister of our Queen, her mouthpiece, and, in this instance, ours 





and political economy, and the relative positions of workers and 
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also, declared his belief that across the channel such military and 
naval preparations were made and in progress as left our country 
utterly defenceless in case an ambitious ruler took it into his head to 
direct. these gigantic forces against our shores. The army of this 
country, partly owing to our instinctive jealousy of a large standing 
army, partly owing to our insular situation, partly to an apathy we 
Jo not approve, and partly to the illimitable colonial empire it has to 
~yard, has never been so great at home as it really ought to be. On 
he assumption that invasion is probable it is not near what it should be. 

Were a foreign hostile armament to break through our fleet, and to 
fect a landing on our coasts, all the enthusiasm and pluck of un- 
disciplined peasants and citizens would not avail against armed and 
disciplined legions. The smoke of an enemy’s camp in our air, or 
-he boom of a hostile gun echoing across our fields, would inflict a 
chock on our complicated commercial relations which years would not 
entirely do away with. In these circumstances and under these 
feelings was born the Volunteer movement; and from the day of its 
lhirth to the present hour, it has grown in strength and efficiency, till 
inilitary men, who sneered at its beginning, and prophesied all sorts 
of mishaps, now give it the tribute of their respect ; and European 
nations, originally sceptical as to its success, are amazed at its pro- 
evess, and begin to think the least likely thing on earth is an invasion 
of England, 

The Volunteer force is the people’s spontaneous expression of pa- 
triotism and loyalty. It is a munificent free-will offering, not only 
of their money but themselves. 


The commander-in-chief is the 
people ; the **‘ Horse Guards” are the homesteads of England ; its 
paymasters are the Volunteers themselves. Its popularity rebukes 
the prodigality of Whitehall far more than a hundred opposition 
speeches in the House of Commons. Everybody wishes the increase, 
and none plead for the reduction of this army. It is, in short, an 
cloquent moral, political, and social lesson to the world. It has re- 
assured the country, and revealed in the heart of the nation an 
amount of latent available force which the first symptom of foreign 
invasion would eall out to an extent of which the 200,000 armed 
Volunteers are but the vanguard. 

The thing is impossible in the great continental nations. Would 
the Romans furnish half a regiment at’ the wish or request of Pio 
Nono?! Did a national volunteer force spring up in Austria would not 
iis first march be upon the throne, and its last, if at all, on Hungary ? 
Dare Louis Napoleon encourage such a movement in France? Were 
it organized, would not the Tuileries be safe only so long as the 
regular army outnumbered it ? We doubt if the blind brute force of 
an Austrian army could stand before the patriotic and loyal battalions 
whose enthusiasm is the inspiration of blessings they have felt, and 
long to preserve as an inheritance to their childrenvand their chil- 
dren’s children. It is an enlightened loyalty alone that can make 
sacrifices. All history shows that freemen are invincible. Against 
the rights and privileges of the people, no power can persuade them td 
move. In defence of that throne which is based on their affections, 
and of her, the fair flower that blooms on it—the centre of their 
reverence and love—they are ready to shed their best blood ; 

** And victors exult or in death be laid iow, 
Their backs to the field, and their face to the foe.” 


It is the noblest peace-movement that was ever inaugurated in Eng- 
land. Before it the empiricism of the Peace Society shrivels up into 
its just proportions. It is the richest contribution to the wants of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is a brilliant practical response 
to the ery for peace and economy. 

We have said nothing of their soldierly discipline. Notwith- 
standing incidental defects, apparent in brigades but overcome in 
regiments, they are as fine an army as we could wish to take the 
field. The kilted Highland corps, a splendid body of men; the 
light-hearted and light-footed London Irish, overflowing with all their 
characteristic enthusiasm ; and the solid masses of Englishmen of all 
ranks—most of the three the pick of the three countries—form 
toxether a body of troops which, apart from their special features as 

i Volunteers, our Queen and our country. may well be proud of. 
These men are organized for the defence of our own land, not for 
the purpose of aggression on others, It stimulates patriotism, not a 
Ba war spirit. It seeks to defend peaceful citizens from lawless aggres- 
[t becomes the guardian of our shores, the protector of our 
fields, and shops, and warehouses, and is so far a stimulus to the 

‘evelopment of those internal resources which prosper in peace but 
perish on the occurrence of war. They are, these gallant English- 

. men, the peacemakers of their country, and on them and on their 
homes will rest, what we heartily wish them, the beatitude which 

‘y have so fairly earned. It is recorded in Grecian story, that 
there was one spot, the little island of Delos, which was dedicated to 
heaven, and kept at all times sacred to peace and free from war. On 


Sion, 


Saati al 


it the knee of the worshipper might bow, but no hostile foot might 
May our country be the Delos of the earth! 
Under its gis may all that serves and adorns prosper and grow 
But if such shall be its destiny, we do not hesitate to say it 
will be very much owing to the noble and disinterested sacrifices and 
services of the people’s soldiers. 


lave to tread its acres. 
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DISTRESS OF NATIONS. 


HE European drama appears to thicken. One knows not what 
point of the horizon to turn to for a bright spot, or even 
the promise of one. There is a state of universal national uxcharit- 
ableness, in the midst of which each magnifies into portentous shapes 
what in a better light would be regarded as passing shadows, Cabi- 
nets, instead of shaking hands, cross bayonets, and answer each other 
from the cannon’s mouth, Nor are communities easy among them- 
selves, Irritating and rank weeds grow up under April showers, 
and seeds of evil are sown where reciprocal acts of service and 
feelings of kindness only should exist. The wretched strike which 
some mercenary demagogue has originated for his own selfish ends 
has opened a gap between capital and labour—master and workman 
—which years may not suffice to heal. It is not only, or chiefly, the 
sufferings which poor families emerging into hope from the depressing 
effects of a severe winter must undergo that we have to deplore. It 
is the disruptive elements thrown into the very depths of our social 
life, fraught with infectious and endless evils on all sides, that strike 
our minds as the worst and sure bequests of such an unhappy con- 
troversy. ‘The feelings generated survive the cause of them. The 
roots of bitterness remain in the hearts of the disputants long after 
the noxious growths have withered or been cut down. 

Our vast Indian empire is the scene of a desolating famine of 
almost unprecedented intensity, and what aggravates the calamity 
the victims will be beyond the reach of relief, long before our charity 
can reach them. It is a melancholy reflection that the fearful war in 
which we were compelled by every sense of duty to engage, is the 
cause Of this dire visitation. The Indian mutiny, like our English 
strike, originated in the bad passions of the few, and quelled by the 
righteous strength of lawful power has left behind it retributive 
consequences, which we now deplore and then foresaw, but have the 
magnanimity to try to mitigate, forgive, and forget. England will 
need all her wisdom and resources to enable her to grapple with a 
strike and a financial deficiency at home and a famine abroad, while 
she makes ready for looming conflicts that menace her very existence 
as a nation. 

If we turn our eyes to Europe, it really seems to creak and stagger 
like a foundering ship in a heavy sea, and beneath the force of a 
typhoon. France continues her gigantic military preparations, but 
her first foe with whom she will have to measure swords does not 
seem to be England. Austria, on the verge of bankruptey, but 
exasperated at the recollection of recent defeats, is concentrating her 
troops in the famous quadri/atere, as if making ready to strike a 
last blow for the Pope, and cleave her way to Rome over the 
smoking ruins of Italian cities and the dead bodies.of the Pied- 
montese. Revenge burns in the heart of the Kaisar and in the 
cabinet of Vienna. They feel that Austria must crumble into pleces 
if she remain as she is. She has therefore determined, in the com- 
bined character of bankrupt and gamester, to retrieve by success her 
ruin, or go down at once in a sea of blood in case of defeat. Victor 
Emmanuel, as King of Italy, is a very different power from the 
King of Sardinia. He can muster two hundred thousand soldiers, 
many of them veterans, and all of them animated by the enthusiasm 
of a young nation recently introduced into a heritage of freedom they 
will not barter or let go. Nor will the King of Italy alone meet 
Austria. France is committed to the conflict, or if not committed, 
she is not unwilling. The onitewr de la flotte tells us that all the 
workmen in the dockyards of France are actively employed ; that 
“the repairs necessary to enable the fleet to put to sea are being 
rapidly executed “i that the Jnrinecth’e, another steel-plated frigate, is 
to be launched iminediately. She has a corps @armée at Lyons, a 
splendid fleet at Toulon, and in fact stands prepared for what she 
expects, immediate war. Garibaldi, the petrel of Italian storms, has 
left Caprera, and his pioneers are busy in clearing the road for his 
march. 

Prussia is on the eve of war with Denmark, arising from the old 
sore at Holstein, and lasting and bloody wars have originated in Tess 
quarrels. The ancient sea-kings of the little kingdom are appearing 
on the Danish quarter-decks as if conscious that if beaten on land, 
none but old England shall make them trike at sea. 

Turkey dies out of existence. Bosnia is up in arms—the Monte 
negrins are in possession of the Herzegovina. The Turks are fleeing 
for shelter wherever they can find it, and to a man refusing to serve 
as soldiers. The Ottoman demoralized, the crescent wanes 
in its influence, and the corruption, in which all the high functionari« 
unserupulously indulge, hastens on the catastrophe which intelligent 
men have long anticipated. ‘ 
tinental journals, is stirring up revolt-in the realms of the sick man ; 
and as if to complete the cham of evidence of the approaching parti- 
tionment of the Turkish dominions, a pamphlet, with the accustomed 
imperial inspiration, is announced in Paris on the subject of Turkey 
and France. A Viennese journal, seimi-official in its communica 
tions, concludes an article on this subject in these words :— 





army j 


Caribaldi, it is alleged by several con- 


“The danger is imminent ; the last hour is at hon, and the European powers 
must resolve whether they will interfere to save Europe from calamities, the ulti- 
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France, too, is suspected of intentions in Hungary, originating in 
what she calls “‘ the mexorable logic of facts.” The Magyar is deter- 
mined to have national autonomy ; or, if this is not possible, to have 
done with Austria. The serpent seems to wind its crushing folds 
steadily and fatally around the Austrian Laocoon and his children. 
Rome is still in her agony, and the Pope’s recent Allocution 
may have relieved her soul as tears relieve sorrow ; but it has not 
reassured a single Italian ; on the contrary the controversy is growing 
deeper, and is penetrating the very foundations of his dynastic pre- 
tensions. The historic evidences of the origin of the temporalities 
of the Pope, and the nefarious acts that led to their transference to 
the Vatican, are dug up and exposed to daylight by the Italian 
Layards. Need we add, as if to complete the troubled circle, that 
Spain is arming, and that Portugal heaves with inner fires. Europe 
is about to wade through a sea of blood. How many years she may 
spend in her march before she reaches the Pisgah of her prosperity 
and peace, when, to use the words of Alfred Tennyson,— 
“the drums shall throb no longer, 
And the battle flags be furled 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the wor'd,” 











we cannot undertake to say. 


INCORRUPTIBLE STILL 
T will be a bad day for British liberty when the voters and non- 
voters of a borough or county that sends members to Parliament 
shall cease to take a lively and even an inquisitorial interest in the 
personal honour of its representatives. That day has not yet dawned ; 
and we trust that it never will And it is a good sign of the whole- 
someness of our political struggles, that the larger and more import- 
ant the constituency, the greater is the commotion excited by any 
charge, or even insinuation, of personal corruption against its repre- 
sentative. It would have been strange indeed, if Sheffield, much as 
it loves Mr. Roebuck, and often as it has returned him to the House 
of Commons free of cost to himself, had neglected to call upon him 
for an explanation of the charges, more or less openly brought against 
him, of having twice sold his political opinions for money or money’s 
worth. Sheffield and Mr. Roebuck stand in a very peculiar and 
honourable relationship towards each other. Sheffield has not made 
Mr. Roebuck its delegate to utter only such opinions as Sheffield 
pleases to entertain ; and Mr. Roebuck is a man of too much pluck, 
independence, and originality of character to make himself the dele- 
gate of any constituency whatever. The relations between the 
borough and jts distinguished representative are well understood on 
both sides. Mr. Roebuck is the chartered libertine of the Radical 
and Liberal party, to do as he likes, say what he likes, and vote as 
he likes, and if it so pleases his temper or his convenience, to speak 
one way and vote the other. And Sheffield has its reward in being 
represented in a very dull and commonplace assembly by a man of 
genius, who will neither sell lis soul nor his vote for the favour of 
a Minister, or even for a slice of the loaves and a share in the fishes 
of office. 

All this is patent to anybody in and out of Sheffield, as well as 
in and out of the House of Commons, and nobody complains of the 
arrangement—except perhaps Mr. Brand, in the solitude of his own 
reflections, when he is put to hard shifts to catch by the tail and 
bring into the proper lobby so slippery an eel as the favourite mem- 
ber for “ the hardware city.” 

But in an evil hour Mr. Roebuck, who might have accepted office 
from a Liberal Government without the slightest imputation on his 
motives or his discretion, allied himself with Mr. J. O. Lever and the 
Galway Packet Line ; towards the support of which line, stupid as 
it was, the Government of Lord Derby granted a large subsidy. 
Mr. Roebuck afterwards voted with the Conservatives (he the ultra- 
Liberal), to retain Lord Derby in office. Upon the face of it this 
business looked ugly, and Sheffield was, for the first time, shaken in 
the true faith in Mr. Roebuck, and began to have its misgivings that 
a very great patriot might be no better than his neighbours. Upon 
the safe principle laid down by the cynic, that “if you do not know 
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Galway, the public, not knowing the real state of the matter, believed 
the worst as regarded Mr. Roebuck’s motives for so extraordina a 
turn of his political wheel ; and imagined, not very unnaturally o; 
very wickedly, that he might have seen the Venetian question jn a 
very different light if it had not been for the golden haze and peenni- 
ary mist of a profitable concession. 

Called upon by his constituents to explain his vote in the one case 
and his speech in the other, Mr. Roebuck responded with a fearless. 
ness and energy which his friends and foes must alike admire. J) 
both cases his vindication has been complete enough to satisfy every 
impartial person that no imputation can rest upen his honour. 
though not quite complete enough to satisfy the world that his poli. 
tical wisdom is equal to his personal integrity. He denied that he 
ever received the slightest pecuniary advantage, direct or indi 
from the Galway Packet Company, and asserted that his vote j, 
support of Lord Derby’s Government was given upon the merits, 
and because he was honestly and conscientiously of opinion that a 
reform in Parliament could be more readily and effectually obtained 
from the Tories than from the Whigs. 

As regards his pro-Austrian speech, he denied in short emphatic 
words that he had brought home a lucrative contract from Vienna, oy 
that he had entered into any contract with any government whatsoever. 
Passing on to the European bearings of the war in Italy, he urged 
with great force and reason, that we, in this country, had no right to 
confound the Austrian Government with the Austrian people ; that 
Austria, under a constitutional Government, is necessary to the 
equilibrium of the European system, and thata true Liberal ougit to 
feel as much interest in the struggles of the Austrians to obtain the 
blessings of an enlightened and responsible Government, as in the 
struggles of the Italians for the same object. The case, as thus put, 
is unanswerable. Mr. Roebuck is clear of reproach; and public 
opinion will endorse the verdict of acquittal passed upon him by 
the people of Sheffield by their unanimous and enthusiastic vote. 

Mr. Roebuck ought to be well satisfied. Had the charges not 
been publicly made against him in the press—had they gone on 
simmering in the social circles of parliamentary and commercial life, 
the taint might have stuck to his reputation forever. Once printed— 
he knew what they were, and was able to confute them. Any man 
may say that Mr. Roebuck is uncertain, crotchetty, and not to be de- 
pended upon for his vote ; but no man has a right to say, after such 
a speech as he made at Sheffield on Tuesday evening, that he is not 
honest. 

The Galway business requires a sacrifice. The victim to be slain 
on the altar of political purity will not be John Arthur Roebuck, 
but, instead of so noble and well horned a bull—-that can butt and 
toss to the terror, as well as to the delight of the world,—a scape- 
goat, or a scape-ass, if there be such an animal, must be found else- 
where. And who so available for the purpose as the member for 
Galway ? 








THE BUDGET. 


AST ER is to the nation in one sense what Christmas time is to 
1) the individuals who compose it. It is the period of bills and of 
ways and means. These subjects in ordinary years have occupied 
in this country more largely than any other the public mind ; but 
now, in 1861, notwithstanding the concurrent existence of a falling 
export trade, an exceptional high price enforced for money, extensive 
demands from abroad for specie payments, and a revenue that has 
not fulfilled expectation, there has been hitherto an unusual apathy 
with regard to our financial position, With the exception of a pretty 
strong agitation about hops, and something like an occasional attempt 
at one about paper, the public has been shorn without a cry, and even 
now appears to be almost content to look upon its Finance Minister 
as a fatalist does upon his destiny—a something that cannot be strug- 
gled with. This is owing, probably, partly to that absorption in con- 
tinental affairs which has impelled us, the apostles of non-interven- 
tion, to exhibit our faith in our proclaimed fundamental dogma by 
every species of intervention short of actual force, and partly to a sort 
of despairing bewilderment, the result of a conviction based upon a 


| tolerably long experience, that when a man of great genius, fertile 


the rights of a thing, you should believe the worst,” Sheflield—and | 


London also, if the truth must be told—came to the conclusion that 
had it not been for the Galway subsidy, Mr. Roebuck’s vote on a 
memorable oceasion would have been given against Lord Derby. 


As aman cannot touch pitch without being detiled, the Galway | 


imputation so stuck to Mr. Roebuck that, after spending some time 
among the créme de la créme of the highest society of Vienna in 
the autumn of 1860, he was believed to have returned to London 
with a concession in his pocket from the Emperor of Austria, for the 
establishment of a line of steamers from Trieste to Southampton. 
While this impression was strong in the public mind, it was unfortu- 


fancy, and extraordinary powers of persuasion, takes to managing 
money, it is but lost labour to engage in speculations as to what will 
happen next. 

We wish it were otherwise. We wish that the public at large, and 
especially the men who are sent to Parliament as their representa- 
tives, would make themselves masters of the principles of finance, 


and of the particulars of its administration, instead of vibrating 
alternately between ignorant agitation against expenditure or tax- 


5 
ation, and helpless, unresisting abandonment to this or that Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer. We might then hope to obtain some steady 


administration of the monetary resources of the country on some- 


nate that Mr. Roebuck should suddenly stand up in the House of | 
Commons and place himself in direct antagonism to the popular feel- | 


ing of his countrymen, educated and uneducated, and especially of the 
the Liberal party, by an attempt to justify the possession of Venetia by 


the Austrian government. In this case also, as in the previous one of | 


thing like fixed and recognised financial principles, instead of the 
shifting policy which at one time recommends us to give assent to a 
Budget professing to arrange everything with certainty for an entire 
decade, and at another asks us, with equal appearance of conviction 
of right, to live from hand to mouth by some of those many expe- 
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dients which have been 80 disastrous alike to little individuals since | 
the world began, and to great railway companies within our own ) 
experiences, and consist mainly in treating capital as income, and in | 
raising present means by discounting the income of the future. 

The circumstances of the year 1861-62, with which Parliament on | 
reassembling will be immediately called upon to deal, appear likely to 
he at once simple and disagreeable, if not discouraging. There cannot 
but be a deficit of an amount which no reduction of expenditure | 
that in prudence can be effected will be capable of meeting. The | 
falling off in the large branches of revenue, upon the resources of | 
which we have been induced unwisely to place our main reliance, is not | 

only very serious, but there is little reasonable prospect of any revival 
within the next twelve months, while in addition to this we have 
the revenue of the coming year impoverished by anticipatory use 
made of it to aid in stopping the gaps in that of the one just expiring. 
The new American Tariff, the failure of the French Commercial 
Treaty to realize immediately the expectations of its authors, and the 
very unsettled condition of Eastern Europe preclude any hope of 
additional income from our import duties; and if we are to provide 
for our financial requirements manfully and straightforwardly as we 
ought to do, we fear there will be no escape from an augmentation in 
some shape or other of that class of taxation, the proceeds of which 
figure under the head of inland revenue, of all systems the most 
oppressive in incidence, and the least defensible in theory in a 
country of advanced civilization and extensive and complicated com- 
mercial transactions, conducted in the face of extreme competition 
with other nations. 

With an Income Tax at tenpence, a rate to which it ought never 
to be necessary to resort in ordinary times, and considerable diffi- 
culties of position, existent and prospective, this is certainly not a 
pleasant state of things. Still it is not in itself alarming. An 
additional twopence in the pound in the Income Tax would pull us 
straight for the year. But there are other circumstances, not purely 
monetary in their character, which make us regard with somewhat 
of unusual anxiety the coming financial statement and discussion. 
Throughout his career as a financial minister, Mr. Gladstone, amid 
many divergences, not to say vagaries, has shown that he is strongly 
possessed with two especial leading ideas :—the one, that each year 
ought to provide for the expenditure of whatever nature sincurred 
within it ; the other, that the fiscal system of England ought to be 
symmetrical. He has tried to realize the first by propositions for 
dangerous reductions of current expenditure, and by extravagant 
financial devices ; and he still, we fear, entertains hopes of carrying 
into effect the other by fiscal alterations, amounting financially to 
revolution. The risk of such an attempt is almost incalculable. Our 
fiscal system is not symmetrical. There is, in fact, hardly a single 
tax in it which is equal in its incidence, or which is capable of being 
abstractedly justified. The Hop Duty, the Paper Duty, and the 
Malt Tax are equally indefensible, theoretically, with many others, 
Whose hasty abolition has made these look more ugly. 

Their great justification consists in the fact that money must be had, 
and that practically the reticence of old taxes, of which the propor- 
tion to be paid by the various interests affected by them has been, 
after long struggling, adjusted with a kind of rough justice, presses 
much less hardly upon the conduct of manufactures, upon the con- 
sumer, and upon the means of living, than any new imposts whatever, 
though they be as just as a pair of scales and as symmetrical as one 
of Robert Owen’s parallelograms, with a steam-engine in the middle 
(doing the duties of a maid of all work. We cannot forget that the 
abolition of the Paper Duty was carried last year in the House of 
Commons ; nor can we overlook the fact that the agitation against 
the Hop Duty has exhibited an organization and assumed proportions 
hitherto unknown to it; that the people have latterly exhibited a 
xvod deal of irritation at the repeated breaches of faith committed by 
Governments in respect of the Income Tax, and that only three 
weeks ago an independent Member of the House carried, in spite of 
the Ministers, the appointment of a select committee upon the 
subject, 

Having regard to these indications of feeling, we think the time 
has arrived when there should be an end of provisional Budgets. We 
should now cease to live financially from hand to mouth ; and it 
should be distinctly understood and declared in and by Parliament 
what is to be the general character of our fiscal system, what are the 
taxes, if any, whose abolition is to be an object, and in what degree 
the Income Tax is to be incorporated in that system as a permanent 
component part. That we can ever dispense with it, and restore it to 
the proper position for use in cases of urgent need, which it held 
from the period of its institution up to 1845, is searcely possible ; but 
We may put it upon an intelligible and acknowledged footing ; we 
may do away with the absurd and mischievous farce of compelling a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, year after year, to designate it as 
purely temporary and always expiring, and we may obviate thcse 





‘hj urious disturbances which are shown by the returns of the Board 
of Trade to have been produced in cgmmercial enterprises and trans- 
actions by uncertainty with regard to financial arrangements, and 
speculations as to the possible nature of fiscal novelties, 7 


of the Exchequer must of course depend largely upon the condition 
of its trade, upon the profits realised from transaction to transaction, 


| as well as upon the amount of capital accumulated, and on_ this 


point also we confess we see much cc2asion for thought and exarina- 
tion, and even for anxiety and doubt. Our exports are decreasing 
in a very considerable ratio, and whether this arise from decreased 
ability on the part of our customers to cousume, or from increasing 
power to supply themselves with what hitherto they have been 
coutent to purchase from us, the fact will affect disagreeably our 
capacity for bearing taxation, and our power to retain bullion in the 
country, upon which, under the Bank Charter Act, so much of the 
means of conducting trade at a profit is dependent. 

There exists, moreover, between the capitalist and the artizan, 
between the men of money and the men of labour, a contest: which, 
daily increasing in area and intensity, has we fear by no means 
reached its full dimensions, and to which has been transferred all that 
unreasoning envy and animosity which some years ago was created 
and maintained, not without many injurious results, between the 
working classes and the owners of land. We are not alarmists. 
We have great confidence in the resources of the country and the 
energy of its population. We have no doubt that we shall pull 
through all the difficulties that the present period presents to us ; but 
we must make up our minds to suffer some loss and to make some 
sacrifices ; and the amount of that loss and of those sacrifices will 
depend upon whether we look actuality and eventuality fairly in the 
face, or content ourselves with continuing to make improvident shifts. 


MEN OF BUSINESS AND THE EARLY MORNING TRAINS. 


Tue railway system, among its other advantages, enables hundreds of per- 
sons engaged in business in the metropolis to reside in the suburbs. Some 
railway companies, aware of the great importance of this kind of traffic, offer 
a free ticket for seven years to every person building a house along the line. 
Other companies, while professing a readiness to offer facilities to men of 
business to reside near their suburban stations, practically offer serious dis- 
couragements to the extension of this branch of traffic. Few of our railway 
boards preserve a scrupulous good faith to their season ticket-holders, because 
something more is implied in the contract between the two parties than the 
permission to travel in the company’s carriages. The shareholders, many of 
whom being business-men are among the regular passengers, represent the 
grievances of their body to their respective boards. The frequent deputa- 
tions which wait upon directors of railways from the residents along a line 
are generally headed by large and influential shareholders. The majority of 
these gentlemen speak and act with a certain natural reserve in @ matter in 
which they may be considered papeamiens | interested. But in private, and occa- 
sionally in public appeals at the annual meetings, they loudly express their 
disappointment me the inconvenience they suffer from want of punctuality, 
want of speed, infrequent trains, and unnecessary delays. As a rule, it may 
be laid down that boards are much behind individual shareholders in an 
enlightened appreciation of the value of the season-ticket-holder traffic, and 
of its capabilities of development. The complaints from business-men are by 
no means confined to the metropolis, From Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Leeds, and every emporium of trade, we hear of reclamations from 
indignant season-ticket-holders, and apologies and promises from reluctant 
and half-convinced boards of directors. 

A merchant, lawyer, engineer, or trader, is not satisfied with the health 
of his family. The doctor’s brougham is always at the door. Tonics and 
alteratives, shower-baths and slipper-baths, homeopathy and allopathy are 
tried by turns, yet wife and children still remain “below par.” They 
want “screwing up.” He is tired of seeing pale faces, lustreless eyes, inani- 
mate figures. He desiderates fresh country air for them ; thinks of “ his own 
cow in his own paddock ;” qoutomatet a pony or two for the children ; a 
conservatory for madame, and, for himself, the pleasure of seeing them all 
healthful and happy. He’ runs down two or three lines, sees a villa that suits 
him, takes it for a short lease, goes through the infinite discomfort of a re- 
moval, and, after about three months, begins to feel tolerably comfortable in 
his new abode. 

Yet his rural felicities are marred by some terrible drawbacks, He hurries 
over a good deal of important business to catch the afternoon train. He is 
feverishly impatient of interruptions, of mere gossip, of peo} le who break in 
upon him when he is in the full tide of work. He often saves the train and 
dines at home when the interests of his family would be much better served 
by his remaining in town to see this person, and write that letter. However, 
when he arrives, and is surrounded by dear familiar faces, he forgets his cares, 
and exclaims, as ten thousand worn and wearied men, not deemed by the 
world to be romantic or heroic, exclaim every day of their lives ; “ Low sweet 
are sacrifices for those we love !” 

At night, listening to the artless prattle of his children, reading the last 
book from Mudie’s, or engaged in social converse, the man of business is not 
to be pitied. But see him on the platform of the nearest station early next 
morning! The train is overdue. He has made an appointment. He sees by 
the morning paper that letters must have arrived, and that he ought at that 
moment to be at his counting-house or office. A foreign mail may be leaving 
at night, and every minute may be worth a guinea. In vain he fumes and 
frets. He walks up and down the platform, chafing with Unpatience. His 
angry eye encounters the gaze of half a hundred passengers, whose restlessness 
corresponds with his own. If there be a helpless individual in creation, it is 
the business man, who lives ten or twenty miles from town, and finds him- 
self at the mercy of a railway. When he lived at Clapham or Hampstead, 
if he lost one "bus there was another in five minutes; at the worst there 
was the cab when the weather was unfavourable, or when business pressed. 
But here, on this distant platform, he is the companys prisoner, and must wait 


their good pleasure The train at lencth arrives at the station ; an] aftera 
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couple of minutes’ delay, which seems to him an age, it proceeds on its route. 
Petheps the rails are a little greasy, and the engine is an old one. Perhaps 
the enzine-driver receives 2 douceur from the company proportionate to the 
coke he can save. Anyhow the speed is low. The time lost is not made up, 
the train stops at all manner of stations, and arrives perhaps from ten 
minttes to half an hour behind time. If the directors would consider what 
an aggregate of time is filched from some of the best working bees of the hive 
when only ten minutes are taken from the working day of 700 or 1,000 
passengers, they would see the importance of speed and punctuality in the 
early morning service of their respective lines. To holiday excursionists the 
delay would be mimportant. But among business men, who demand punc- 
tuality from all around and beneath them, and from whom the strictest punc- 
tuality is exacted by their clients, the causcless and unexplained delays and 
the frequent stoppages develop an amount of impetience and anger, which is 
sometimes tragic in its manifestations. These indignant and betrayed pas- 
sengers, 1f they are consulted by city friends about taking a country villa, 
will not fail t ) paint in vivid terms the misery of that early morning fun into 
town—of that train charged with its daily freight of anathemas and execra- 
tions against faithless and purblind boards of directors. 

If there be a London railway which might have an enormous traffic of this 
kind, it is the London and South-Western. Leaving out of view their 
Surbiton end Richmond season-ticket-holders, let the reader consider the 
charming and healthful district traversed by their loop line. How the 
men of business who have been induced to build and lease country regi- 
dences on that line are served by the London and South-Western Com- 
pany, was shown by a deputation that waited upon the directors a few days 
ago. The deputation, which was, as usual, headed by a large shareholder, 
presented a memorial signed by 173 gentlemen, all either regular or frequent 
travellers by the first morning train to London. The deputation represented 
that the first morning train from Hounslow to London made ¢leven stoppages 
in its transit every morning. The distance is fourteen miles | and how long 
does the reader think these impatient men of business are detained on the 
roal/ If they resided on the Great Northern they would be in town in 
twenty or five and twenty minutes. Having the misfortune to be engaged in 
business near to the Waterloo terminus, they are fifty minutes in doing these 
fourteen miles! This is not a slow train, but the average loop line rate of 
travelling. The deputation represented that the slowness of the trains was 
a continual source of annoyance to residents, and of surprise to occasional 
visitors. It deterred inany from settling in the localities served by the line ; 
and there could be no doubt that better accommodation would increase the 
number of season-ticket-holders, develope additional traffic, and, by in- 
creasing the comfort of the passengers, would promote the interests of the 
company. 

The directors made the usual polite excuses to the gentlemen who had signed 
the memorial. They took advantage of their own wrong in the manner usual to 
some railway companies. If there were more passengers, they would comply 
with the request of the memorialists ; the reason of there not being more pas- 
serigers obviously being that the memorml had been necessary. As well 
might the manager of a theatre allege that the anticipated paucity of his 
audience prevented him from advertising his performances to the world. 
Among the usual futile, if not dishonest pretexts put forward by the 
directors of the South-Western Railway, one admission alone deserves notice. 
It is necessary, they state, that the trains should stop near the present ticket 
platform, over the Westiminster-road, “ to detach the engines, for which there 
is not room in the arrival station at Waterloo.” 

Now, as soon as the directors of a railway company admit that they have 
not adequate means at hand to carry on their traffic with justice to the 
public, the point at issue is greatly simplified. The board then abdicates its 
functions, makes public proclamation of its incompeteney, and invites the 
whole world of speculating capitalists and engineers to come in and supply 
its deficiencies. Does the history of the South-Eastern Company convey no 
warning to the South-Western / The report of the Board of Trade in 1845-6 
seemed to give the South-Eastern perpetual and inalienable possession of the 
whole county of Kent ; yet, when the directors of that railway failed to provide 
for the traffic to Canterbury and Dover, the Legislature without hesitation 
sanctioned a rival line. Further, when the South-Eastern made an unfair 
use of their sole access to London, Parliament granted the London, Chatham, 
and Dover an independent line all the way to Farringdon-street. A tolerably 
long acquaintance with Parliamentary railway committees enables us to say 
that in every case where an established railway company has refused, or even 
neglected to satisfy the reasonable claims and convenience of a district, Par- 
liament has suffered judgment to go by default, and has permitted a rival and 
antagonistic line to come in and compete for a share of the traffic. The 
prospect is certainly inviting. If the South-Western really have more 
trafficthan they can manage, suppose some of the memorialists send for a 
célebrated engineer, and take counsel about a direct railway through this 
neglected and discontented loop line district. A very little experience 
enables oue to prophesy what would happen. The South-Western board 
would temporise and delay action until the promoters of the new scheme 
were irrecoverably committed to it. They would then discover that the mo- 
dest request of the niemorialists that the first morning train to London should 
be accelerated so as to perform the entire distance of fourteen miles in thirty- 
five minutes—-no dangerous or unknown rate of speed is perfectly reasonable 
and practicable. We should then either hear no more of want of room in the 
arrival-stati n at Waterloo, or if the fact should happen to be patent and 
undeniable, the shareholders would be called together and told that, as a 
wnatter of self-protection and self-interest, they must provide suitable and 
sufficient accommodation for the public. . 

We have cited the 2! 1ey wee of the business-mén on the loop-line as one 
illu8tration of the blindness of railway boards. Parallel instances will be 
present to the minds of men of business in other districts. These réasonable 
complaints we shall be happy to endorse with all the publicity in our power 
when space will permit. The person who builds or Tents a house on a subur- 
han line is a railway company's best customer. He travels in fair weather 
or foul, while pleasure-seekers swell the company’s permanent staff, and only 
come out in sunshine. The family of the season-ticket-holder, his visitors 
and servants, are constantly using the line. Tradesmen and labourers settle 
areund him, and help in turn to swell the traffic. Perhaps he buys land and 
builds houses and cottages near his own residence. He seldom retires a 
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railway porter to look after his luggage, or to open the door of his carrige 
when he arrives. All that he demands of the directors of his line is to 1 
member that there is nothing more valuable than time to men of business. 
and that if economy in time be more important to one class of persons tha, 
another, and at one period of the twenty-four hours than another, it is to the 
passengers by the early morning train who desire with so much urceney to 
commence the business of the day. TR 
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SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 


Tuere is every probability of a hero being hononred with a monument 
during his lifetime. But that hero is no ordinary man. A soldier—his ston; 
heart and strong arm were ever foremost in his country’s cause ; a wise ad- 
ministrator and diplomatist—his unblemished integrity and merciful firm. 
ness made the wildest savage or most false-hearted Asiatic acknowledve his 
truth and justice ; whilst, above all, this great man possessed the rare quali- 
ties of perfect self-abnegation, a generosity superior to all the temptations 
of wealth and office, and a sincerity and trath which bound his comrades to 
him with a friendship that neither time can weaken nor trial sever. 

That man is General Sir James Outram. He left his home a bright-eyeq 
lad forty-two long years ago, and now returns a worn out man to lay his 
bones in peace in the land of his fathers. His career is written in broad 
legible characters in the history of British India; all men may read it, and 
in every page he shines a true Englishman—a true type of England’s chivalry, 
Mark the strong athletic form and joyous glance of the young adjutant of 
a Bombay regiment, who, at the head of 200 sepoys, marches a surprising 
distance, and dashes at a stronghold in Candeish, over which waves a rebe] 
standard ; it is Outram’s baptism of fire; and then through long years note 
how prodigal of health and life he has ever been. We see him selected by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, and sent as an envoy, a representative of his 
countrymen amongst the savage Bheels. His wisdom must be combined with 
conspicuous valour, his Christianity must be muscular, he must be ready to 
fight as well as sit in the judgment-seat ; he does all, and beats the wild 
tiger-hunter at his own work. One anecdote is illustrative of the man. A 
magnificent tiger, “a man eater,” was hunted and struck, but not mortally 
wounded ; the beast dashed away, as only wounded tigers can, followed by 
the staunchest sportsmen of the party. At last it was again found, but to 
the disgust of all, the brute had gone to earth in a dark and ugly cavern, 
about the last place to close single-handed with such “a Shitan.” Men who 
would have fought in the open like Spartans, would not go to be crushed 
like rats in a sewer, and the tiger appeared to have escaped, when out of 
the crowd came a short thick-set Feringee, with a quick black eye anda 
pleasant smile upon his face. Merely asking where the beast was concealed, 
he quietly dismounted, grasped his rifle, stepped into the den, and passed 
from the sight of the admiring natives. Presently there was heard the sharp 
ring of the dauntless sportsman’s rifle, and James Outram re-appeared, a 
conqueror indeed of the “ man-eater,” but quite as much so of the impulsive 
Ishmaelites, who recognized in him honour and civilization, associated with 
true courage. 

His work done there, he laboured equally well, and with equal suc- 
cess, in the Mye-Caunta province until the tramp of our legions was 
heard towards the banks of the Indus, and the gateways leading into 
Affghanistan. Outram stands as aide-de-camp at the side of General, 
afterwards Lord, Keane, the conqueror of Ghuznee; and in that war, 
so full of strange and terrible incidents, he was everywhere one of the 
foremost, “if carriage cattle were to be collected, or an obnoxious treaty 
dictated to a native chief; if a band of desperate Mussulman fanatics 
were to be broken up and dispersed, or if the great leader of the Affghans 
himself was to be hunted down, James Outram,” as an able writer has said, 
“was the man to do it, for he did everything of that kind better than any 
one else.” Caubul was conquered, at least so reported the Gazette, and 
Outram next figures in Beloochistan at the storming of Khelat, and then 
rides 400 miles through a hostile country in order that Bombay may learn of 
the victory. In the calm which preceded the frightful disasters of that 
winter of 1841, Outram was happily sent as political agent to Scinde ; he 
won the love and esteem of the Ameers ; for, from the days of Adam,” 
exclaimed Noor Mahomed Khan, “ no one has known such truth and friend- 
ship as I have found in James Outram.” 

Well it was for England's honour that this was so, and, says Sir Henry 
Rawlinson :— When for the first time in that mighty struggle we were 
confronted with disaster—when for the first time we were threatened with 
dishonour, the services of James Outram below the passes were of para- 
mount importance. I speak feelingly of those services because I well 
remember the time when we were isolated in Western Affghanistan, when 
all around us was despondency and doubt, when to actual danger was added 
the galling sense of national disgrace and the sickening feeling of being 
deserted and betrayed. I can well remember how, in that hour of darkness, 
the noble letters of Outram expressive and provident on the one side, 
remonstrant and indignant on the other, used to break in on the beleaguered 
garrison of Candahar like gleams of sunshine.” Outram’s skill in managing 
our political relations with the Ameers, at that frightful crisis, saved, in all 
probability, every British subject beyond the banks of the Indus, and they 
numbered perhaps as many as the thousands who perished in the Khyber 
Pass. Then came that brilliant episode when Pollock and Nott led our 
avenging armies to punish the treachery of the Affghan and retrieve the 
damaged prestige of our bayonets; the earnest advocate of that measure 
was Outram, as well as its earnest supporter when once undertaken. 
Another pause, and a British force is advancing upon Scinde to punish the 
treachery of the Ameers ; it is led by a great captain, Charles Napier, but 
Outram’ hastens ahead, hoping by remonstrance and advice to save bis 
friends. They will not this time be advised, and they recommend him to 
fly from his post. He throws himself into the residency, and holds it with a 
few hundreds against a hostile army, an achievement in nowise inferior 10 
brilliant courage to that which was displayed at Meanee. Generous and 
humane, he raised his voice publicly against the spoiling of his former 
friends, and refused his share of the plunder. 

Some years more of active service in the South Mahratta country, and then 
the Bombay Government sent him as Resident to Baroda. He-soon disco- 
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yered a hideous system of bribery and corruption permeating through the 

subordinate officials of the Government, and flowing upwards, until the 

yery sourees of justice were polluted. A bold and honest man, he alone 
consulted the right, and struck at the dragon. Alas! it was more than even 

Outram could accomplish—he fell, fighting nobly against the mighty 

phalanx of officials, who wanted no such knight-errant to let the light of day 

into the pigeon-holes of their bureaus or consciences. He was, however, only 
worsted for a while, and the day will come when the abuses he denounced 
wil] vanish from our eastern administration, and justice will be done to him 
who struck the first blow at such iniquity. A little while, and James 
Outram holds the highest appointment in the gift of the Supreme Govern- 
ment; he has deposed a king, and sits as Imperial Commissioner in the 
capital of Oude. But his health fails him, and he has to come home. That 
rest, however, is short ; he has won and wears the spurs of knighthood, but 
scorns inglorious ease. No sooner is the Persian expedition decided upon 
than he offers his services, and, in the capacity of commander-in-chief and 
negotiator, so ably manages that war as to providentially bring it to a close 
just as the ground quaked under our feet, and the army and Princes of 

Bengal and Oude rose upon us with the ferocity of tigers. All the incidents 

of that tragedy are too recent, all the deeds of Havelock, Neil, and Outram 
fresh in our memories to need repetition here. 

We all know how, meeting Havelock with reinforcements, Outram would 
not avail himself of his seniority to supersede the hero of nine pitched battles ; 
how, under him as a volunteer, he fought his way in to join the besieged 
garrison of Lucknow ; how he there waited for the help at last brought by 
Colin Campbel!, and only retreated with him to the outskirts of the city, 
again to take his post in the intrenchments of Alumbagh. There for three 
long months, supported by a small but heroic band, Outram stood, a rock in 
the midst of a sea of rebellion, whilst the standards of England were moving 
over more remote scenes of victory ; and then, when the hostile host had 
been swept back into that city of Lucknow, he entered it again with Clyde, 
and crushed the vermin in their own nest. The “ pen of the Russian war” 
has emblazoned those deeds of Outram in words which it would be presump- 
tion to imitate ; suffice it that, whether amongst the living or the dead of 
that glorious feat of arms, there is not one name more worthy of honour than 
James Outram, and assuredly none more deeply respected or more dearly 
loved. Too shaken in health to keep his next high appointment in the 
Supreme Council at Calcutta, we last year saw the war and toil-shattered 
hero reach our shores, as poor in all but honour as when he started in life, a 
lad so full of high promise and proud expectation. 

Such is the brief outline of a career that all may envy ; such the man whose 
countrymen have already come liberally forward to insure a public, though 
not official recognition of his worth and services ; and we feel certain that 
there is not a man or woman in this land who will not join with us in hoping 
that the hero may be spared to see his own likeness in marble standing in 
the heart of our great London, side by side with that of his illustrious friend 
and comrade, the heroic Havelock. Two brighter or better examples were 
never set up as incentives to virtue, valour, and duty, by a sovereign or 
people. 
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PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Parts, 3rd April. 

The third representation of the Tannhaiiser was by much the most terrible 
and the most amusing. After the second night of it the subscribers had ad- 
dressed a petition to the direction of the’Opera, praying that it might be ho 
more inflicted upon them. But the third representation came, nevertheless, 
and the members of the Jockey Club then resolved that they would get up a 
demonstration. Accordingly, they not only brought with them keys of a 
most extraordinary dimension, but they also brought fifes and flageolets, and 
made such good use of them, that of a truth this time Wagner’s Charivari on 
the stage was by no means so shocking as the rival Charivari on the other 
side of the footlights. 

No one talks of the Mirés affair, and the only thing it has left behind it is 
a rather good jeu de mots. One man meets another, and says: “ You know 
Mirés has escaped?” The other answers: “ What? he has escaped from 
prison?” “ Yes!” The person first addressed rejoins : “ Mais, comment a 
Pal pu faire?” Answer: “ Rien west si facile, il a enfoncé la Porte.” 

But, to say the real truth, during the week that is just ended, no one 
in Paris thinks of anything worldly. Whatever the past may have been— 
however gay, however fast—one only thing is thought of from the moment 
that the Holy Week sets in ; and that is, that a sufficiency of sermons and 
holy water be absorbed. From morning to night the female population of 
Paris is in the churches, and a very much larger proportion of the male 
population than most people abroad would believe. On the Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, crowds of people of all ranks, strictly 
attired in mourning, throng into the churches, and listen really very devoutly 
to the lessons and chaunts, which are continued from five in the morning to 
eight o'clock at night. On the Thursday there is the ceremony of the Feet- 
Washing, and on ihe Friday the Stabat Mat¢r, in some churches magnificently 
sung. 

A curious comparison might be made between the various ways in which 
the ceremonies of this week are celebrated in different Catholic countries of the 
continent : in France, for instance, in Spain, in Austria,and in Rome. In 
the two first, and in the last, for instance, they are really and exclusively reli- 
gious ; in Austria they have a half-military character, and belong to the most 
splendid of court pageants. In Vienna, the feet-washing, strangely enough, 
Loe > hot take place in the church or cathedral, nor even in the palace chapel, 
but in the great throne-room of the Burg. After threading gallery after gal- 
lery lined with courtiers, and, above all, with officers, you reach one of the 
ost gorgeous halls in Europe, at one end of which a sort of raised platform 
Zives seats to about 150 ladies ; on the right hand as you enter is a long 
table with seats for the twelve, and at it are seated twelve old white- 
haired men, with two of the female members of their families behind 
them. The table is splendidly served, and on benches at the back of 
it are the places reserved for the corps diplomatique. Five-and-thirty 
double chandeliers in erystal hang from the ceiling, and at each end of 
the vast apartment stand four massive silver candelabra (two at each 
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entrance) measuring about twelve or fourteen feet in height, and support- 
ing each about 120 wax tapers. Nearly the entire space in the middie of this 
hall is filled with the military household, and with officers in the brilliant 
attire of the different provinces of the Imperial crown. Here you have a 
Hungarian magnate covered with strange jewellery, and carrying in h’s hand 
his heron-plumed cap ; there a captain of some “ frontier” guard, six foot odd 
high, and blazing in crimson aad gold in his half-Greek costume ; a little 
further, a dark red, or dark green, or black, or grey hussar, with his sable- 
edged dolman and gold-tasselled boots. Here, again, a Servian, or a white- 
uniformed “ regular,” and in the midst of all chamberlains and generals, the 
colour of whose attire is hardly to be seen through the mass of their gold 
embroidery. 

At about half-past ten o’clock a slight movement is visible. The mass of 
uniforms crowd together, and a free passage is left from the first entrance- 
door to the table of the twelve poor oid men. First appear some thirty or 
forty of the so-called ‘‘ Deutsche Garde” (the German guardsmen), who slowly 
pace the floor, and take their stand in front of the table, fencing off the 
spectators. Anything more magnificent than their aspect it is impossible to 
conceive. They are, perhaps, not quite so gigantic as the famous Potsdam 
Colossi of the father of Frederick the Great, but they are decidedly “ heavier 
weights” than the monumental guardsmen who stand so resignedly in their 
niches opposite Whitehall. With helmet on head, and sabre in hand, these 
guardians of their sovereign stand round in statue-like states, and the cere- 
mony progresses. The Emperor first, attended by all the arch-dukes then 
residing in Vienna, and by all the great dignitaries of the Crown, presents 
every individual with meat, fruits, and wine, changing every plate by degrees 
as itis cleared. Three times this is repeated, and three times the German 
guardsmen walk leisurely off, carrying away the already-used dishes and 
plates. When this is over, the table is taken off, and small foot-baths are 
placed before each of the “ Holy guests,” as they are termed. The Emperor 
then kneels, and really and bond fide washes the feet presented to him, 
wiping them very carefully with the napkin that is offered to him for that 
purpose. When the whole is at an end, the Emperor retires, the Deutsche 
Garde escorts him, the thousand uniforms disappear, the ladies leave their 
tribune, and the silent Burg of Vienna relapses into the silence it was so 
familiar with before. 

But there is something infinitely curious in all this amount of military 
pomp displayed for the performance of so singularly humble an act. The 
* feet-washings” at Vienna under the present Emperor are, above all, in- 
teresting to behold ; for though I believe His Majesty Francis Joseph to be 
well enough inclined to go through the whole ceremony with proper sanctity, 
still there is something incurably military in his manner of doing it, that, 
when one is not used to it, strikes one as very odd. As I said before, in 
Vienna Holy Thursday is kept & la militaire. Here, on the contrary, it is 
most devoutly gone through. 





THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON AND THE NEW METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE. 


Ir, in the year 1854, the question had been started in any intelligent 
company, whether the great revivals of Wesley and Whitfield were possible in 
our own day, what would have been the answer / Would it not have been said 
that a great change had taken place among the lower and middle classes, who 
supplied these extraordinary men with converts / Clever men would have 
maintained with some show of reason that education, art, science, penny 
newspapers, cheap immoral and irreligious periodicals, had made the working 
men much less impressible to religious influences, more critical, and less 
liable to be carried away by popular pulpit eloquence. 

The career of Charles Haddon Spurgeon is a suflicient refutation to any 
such & priori theories. A country lad of nineteen is found preaching in a 
thatched barn in a little Cambridgeshire village. He has no testimonials 
from the theological tutors or divinity lecturers, no “ B.A.” appended to his 
name, for he has never been to college. He is invited to fill the pulpit of a 
decaying Baptist chureh in Southwark. He comes to London. There is 
nothing in his round fat face indicative of mystic contemplation ; his figure, 
stouter than beseems his youth, suggests no ascetic habits. He appears before 
a London audience as a country youth, a stranger destitute of friends 
or connection, and without any of the advantages of a college education 
or ordinary ministerial training. Yet this young divine addresses himself to 
his task with a fire, earnestness, and self-possession that astonishes his little 
congregation. There is a freshness in his treatment of sacred subjects which 
startles, yet charms. His style is familiar and colloquial, sometimes offending 
avainst good taste—not seldom, as the more fastidious deemed, approaching 
the irreverent and profane. But the wise and thoughtful held that these 
were blemishes that would vanish with age and experience, and they wel- 
comed the young pastor as one in whom God had raised up a plain, futhful, 
forcible, and affectionate preacher of His Word. 

The sittings in New Park-street Chapel were soon taken, every standing- 
place was occupied, and numbers went away every Sunday, unable to gain 
admission. Before the year 1854 had expired, the deacons resolved to 
enlarge the chapel! 

Mr. Spurgeon’s popularity had so far increased that in the early months of 
1855 Exeter-hall was taken for his Sunday services during the enlargement 
of his place of worship. The hall was densely filled by admiring crowds 
during a space of four months. The preacher was now recognized as a national 
celebrity, and when he returned to New Park-street, not only were all the 
new sittings taken, but hundreds, and sometimes thousands, were unable to 
gain admission. His ministrations, not confined to London, but extending at 
intervals over the whole country, continued with unabated interest and aston- 
ishing success. It being clear that Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation had out- 
grown the tabernacle in New Park-street, the deacons again availed themselves 
for a few months of the vast accommodation at Exeter-hall for Sunday even- 
ing services. Mr. Spurgeon’s name was by this time in every one’s mouth, 
and the crowd that beset the doors lony before the hours of service blocked 
up the great thoroughfare in the Strand. In September, 1556, a meeting was 
called to consider the necessity of erecting a“ larver chapel. Mr. Spuryzeon at 
this meeting told his friends “ he had come to the deterinination to become an 
itinerant evangelist, if a place was not erected of a size more conumensurate 
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with the congregations who flocked to hear him.” He confessed that it | 
“oave him great pain to see people who had come long distances compelled | 
to stand during the whole of the services, while large numbers who could not 
enter the building remained to hearstray sentences, and crowds went away with- 
out being able to get even within hearing.” It was clear that a new tabernacle 
was required. The more sanguine declared that it ought to hold 5,000 per- 
sons, and that £12,000 would be wanted. The selection of a site was 
postponed for twelve months, in order that the probability of obtaining con- | 
tributions to the required amount might be duly considered. The deacons 
meanwhile engaged the Surrey Music Hall for Mr. Spurgeon. On the even- 
ing appointed for his first service, Sunday, the 19th of October, 1856, an 
awful tragedy occurred. A vast concourse had assembled. The hall was 
crowded to suffocation, yet the numbers unable to gain admission would have 
filled another building of similar size. Scarcely had the service commenced 
when a panic spread among the congregation, a rush took place from the 
galleries, the balustrades gave way, many persons were crushed or trampled 
to death, and others seriously injured. After a short interval, Sunday morn- 
ing services at the Surrey Music Hall were resumed, and were attended by 
some of the most distinguished persons in the country. Peeresses, bishops, 
judges, M.P.’s, literary men, Chureh and Dissenting clergymen, flocked to 
heer the modern Whitfield, the greater number expressing their astonishment 
and delight at the power and ability of his pulpit ministrations. For nearly 
three years the vast edifice every Sunday morning contained an assembly of 
five thousand persons and upwards. The precedent thus. established of 
preaching in an edifice not regularly set apart for religious wotship has led to 
the Sunday services in theatres, which to many still seem, objectionable. 
However this may be, the popularity of Mr. Spurgeon suffered no abatement. 
His preaching was clearly taken out of the category of evanescent or spas- 
modic success, 

On the 16th of August, 1859, the ceremony of laying the first-stone of the 
new Tabernacle was performed by Sir Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. Choice had 
been made of a central and veliible site, near the Elephant and Castle, 
Newington Butts, on the plot of ground formerly occupied by the Fish- 
mongers’ Alms-Houses. The contract for the new building was £20,000, 
exclusive of lighting, boundary walls, and necessary furniture. On the 2lst 
of August, 1560, the Tabernacle was so far advanced towards completion 
that a great meeting was held within its walls. The amount then received 
was £22,196, but an additional sum of £8,000 was still wanted to cover the 
expense of the undertaking. A large portion of the cost has been met by 
collections after sermons preached by Mr. Spurgeon in various parts of Eng- 
land. But subscriptions have flowed in from India, Australia, America. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s language is—“ All the Christian churches have contributed 
their portion, and almost all the ends of the earth have sent their offerings.” 
So long as a penny of debt remained Mr. Spurgeon refused to preach in the 
chapel. A bazaar was got up a few days ago which finally freed the min- 
ister and his congregation from any further anxieties. Upwards of thirty- 
one thousand pounds have now been raised by the voluntary contributions 
of the religious world, and notice was accordingly given that on Sunday last 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle would be opened for the first time for public 
worship. 

After this brief recapitulation of the steps by which the new Tabernacle 
has been reached, it will be felt that the occasion was one of great solemnity 
and interest to the young minister and his congregation, and of no little 
excitement in the neighbourhood. Thousands had congregated under the 
splendid portico, and in the precincts of the building. The pathway was 
rere so that the seat-holders, and those furnished with tickets, had some 
difficulty in gaining the separate entrance provided for them. The aspect of 
the interior was equally novel and striking. The problem proposed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, viz., the construction of an ecclesiastical edifice, in which 
5,000 persons can see and hear the preacher, is evidently solved in the new 
Tabernacle. The plan of the interior of the chapel is simple, yet its dis- 
tinguishing features are scarcely ecclesiastical. A religious edifice of vast 
and unusual size ; without a pulpit ; having one gallery running beneath the 
lofty roof, and a lower projecting gallery somewhat resembling the balcony 
of a French theatre ; a ground floor gradually ascending, as it recedes from 
the preacher, like the pit of a theatre ; no organ ; no communion table ; the 
two tiers of galleries carried round behind the preacher—such an edifice is 
not a church or a chapel, constructed after any known type. Yet it is not to 
be condemned simply because some of its internal arrangements are unusual. 
The architect was instructed to provide a building, giving seat accommoda- 
tion to double the number of worshippers assembling in any structure set 
apart for religious worship. In datolitele erected in Roman Catholic 
countries, it is sufficient if the congregation at the extreme western door can 
see the high altar at the east end. But in Protestant countries the con- 
gregation must both see and hear the preacher ; and this difficulty has been 
solved in the new Tabernacle if it be true, as is stated, that on Sunday 
night there were not more than fifty persons who could not see the preacher. 
There was certainly not one who could not hear him. 

The architect being hampered by no ecclesiastical traditions of nave and 
chancel, middle aisle and transept, felt himself at liberty to take a hint or 
two from the theatre and the music hall. He chose a rectangle, measuring 
174 feet by 85 feet, exclusive of the entrance portico. The ceiling at each 
end is alcoved in order to avoid square angles, which experience has 
shown to be objectionable in an acoustic point of view. The ceiling is sup- 

rted by sixteen iron shafts, from whose enriched capitals spring semicir- 
cular-headed arches. By day the chapel is lighted by sixteen square-headed 
windows on the ground floor, and the same number with circular heads above 
them. There are in addition louvre-lights in the roof, available both for 
lighting and ventilation. Of the contrivances which secure a perfect venti- 
lation we are at present unable to speak. At night the chapel is tastefully 
illuminated by small gaseliers following the course of the galleries. As the 
new chapel is a signal acoustic success, it may be stated that by Mr. Spur- 
geon’s desire no plaster-work is employed on the walls, nor is a single square 
inch of stone or brick-work left exposed. The walls and roof are throughout 
lined with “ match boarding,” Mr, Spurgeon having in his varied experience 
observed that stone walls are the main creators of an echo, and that wood is 





the only effective conductor of sound. 
_ The congregation having entered, and having exchanged looks and greet- | 
ings of mingled delight and surprise, the main doors under the portico were | 
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opened. A stream or rather torrent immediately poured itself alon 

; & the 
avenues. Kvery vacant seat was quickly filled, and every avenue was occy. 
pied by a dense crowd, which stood during the whole of the service. When 
every nook and corner of the huge building was filled, the doors were 
by the police, to the disappointment of thousands who also pressed to gain 
admission. The interior now presented a wonderful sight. It was com 
that five thousand persons found seats, and that about two thousand stood 
in the avenues or aisles. The scene was deeply interesting. To eonsider jt 
as an event memorable simply in the annals of Nonconformity would be to 
take a low and sectarian estimate of its importance. The young divine for 
whom their structure had been raised had displayed an earnestness and 
Catholicity of spirit which have obtained for him the co-operation, the aftec. 
tionate regard, and the prayers of many Churchmen as well as Dissentery, 
The occasion was, therefore, one of religious importance. Wherever in both 
hemispheres the Anglo-Saxon race are found the scene of to-night will have 
its interest, nor will the sympathy of distant pastors and congregations be 
refused to the young divine in this eventful moment of his extraordinary 
career. 

Hardly have the congregation composed themselves, when a well-known 
face and figure may be recognised, descending the steps behind the centra} 
point, where the pulpit ought to be, but is not. This substitute for a pulpit 
may be called atribune. It is nearly on a level with the lowest gallery, being 
a stage with an open iron balustrade around it. In the centre the balustrade 
describes the segment of a circle, and within the area thus formed the 
preacher, ungowned, according to the custom of the Baptists, takes his 
stand. He has not even an inch or two of desk on which he can place 4 
Bible or hymn-book, but turns round to a table behind him when he wishes. 
to deposit his book upon it. Mr. Spurgeon’s objection to a pulpit is charac- 
teristic of the man and of his style of pulpit oratory. He says: “ I cannot 
stand like a statue when I preach, and prefer a wide range both of thought 
and action.” Next to Father Gavazzi, who walked to and fro while preach- 
ing, and who gesticulates and throws his robe about like a man possessed, 
Mr. Spurgeon, longo tntervallo, uses the greatest freedom of motion of any 
modern preacher of celebrity. His hands, in the fervour of his appeals, 
traverse the handrail along the whole line of his semi-circle, so that when he 
finishes a sentence or a paragraph, he is standing at a distance of five or six 
feet from the point at which he began it. His action is sometimes vehement, 
and his open palm frequently comes down with force upon the hand-rail. 
Yet his gesticulation is well chosen, and never ungraceful ; nor does he 
resort to action except when the elevation of the thought justifies the 
uplifted arm, the threatening gesture, or the impetuous action. Beneath the 
preacher’s tribune is a more prominent platform, projecting into the body of 
the chapel. This is to-night occupied by the choir of male voices, led by 
the precentor. But beneath the planks of the platform is a large and hand- 
some baptistery of white marble, which will usually be uncovered, and 
which, when exposed, will be a striking object of the interior of the chapel. 

The preacher advances to the centre of his tribune, and looks for a moment 
at his audience. Those who remember him at the outset of his career, or 
who have derived their impression of him from the prosaic and uninteresting 
features delineated in popular portraits, observe a marked difference in the 
young man who now carries his gaze into every part of the chapel. The 
lines of greater refinement, intelligence, and thoughtfulness are now visible. 
His perfect and admirable self-possession manifest how little of human 
triumph or self-glorification mingle in his emotions, and how thoroughly he 
is absorbed in his Master’s work. He lifts up both aris, and prays for a 
blessing on the edifice. When the prayer is over, and other thoughts 
intrude, it is observed that his voice had easily penetrated to every part of 
the building. Architects say that there is one set of noises that no one wants 
to hear, and another that every one wishes to hear. To the former belong 
coughing and scraping of feet, and in a theatre the talking and chatting 
of the audience. ‘The first five minutes convinced the careful observer that 
the remarkably resonant qualities that enable a preacher to be distinctly 
heard in every part of the new Tabernacle, also bring into unwonted promi- 
nence the set of noises which architects ‘are usually pretty successful in con- 
cealing. So singular and incessant a noise as that produced by the 
involuntary coughing of the immense assemblage, has perhaps never been 
heard in a public building. The cireumstance could not escape the preacher's 
notice, and furnished the occasion for one of his obiter dicta. His friends, he 
said, who were not in the habit of attending the service regularly, would 
permit him to inform them that it was the practice of his congregation to cough 
altogether, and at some convenient pause in the discourse, so as not to keep 
up a perpetual “chorus of coughing.” The advice caused a smile, as did 
many other remarks, and the counsel was followed by somewhat risible con- 
sequences. After an impassioned “ paragraph,” as it would appear in a 
printed discourse, the preacher usually made a momentary pause. It was 
the moment for coughing. The regular members of the congregation led off 
The strangers followed. People who would not have thought of coughing 
deemed it well to try if their throats were clear, or sought for their ban- 
dannas. The effect of this general performance in so large an assemblage, 
and in a building so unusually resonant, had in it something of the sur- 
prising, and would have seemed ludicrous in a concourse of persons less 
earnest and less devout. 

A hymn was given out, and was sung with startling effece. It reminded 
the continental traveller of the simple and solemn Lutheran hymns sung in 
the churches of Germany, when the entire congregation raise their voices as 
one vast choir, and a grand diapason of basses forms the basis of the harmony. 
The preacher sang with fervour, occasionally beating time with his hands and 
hymn book. He stopped before giving out the third verse to beg that all 
would join in the hymn. The effect was magnificent, and would have been 
injured by the best organ that modern science could produce. A psalm was 
read with a few expository remarks. A verse was sung, the congregation 
being invited to keep their seats the while. And then came the sermon. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s discourse was in the main an eloquent apology and earnest 
pleading for “fire” in a preacher of the Gospel. His picture of a sleepy congrest- 
tion under a jog-trot minister was perfect. The preparations for a comfortable 
sleep, the gradually closing eyes as the preacher's “ firstly” and “ secondly 
were reached, the apologetic deacons, the empty pews, the “four people who 

join in the singing,” were sketched with the hand of a master. in striking 
contrast with these doings in Sleepy Hollow was the awakening of the same 
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a 
divine when his lips have been touched, like Elijah’s, with a live coal from 





he altar. His agony of mind, his trembling earnestness, the surprise of his 
cengatigation®) the delight of his deacons, the revival of religion it bis church 


and neighbourhood were pourtrayed with dramatic truth. The preacher now 
seemed to be relating his personal experience, and painting scenes in which 
he had himself taken a part. The vast audience listened with breathless 
attention. : ; Pie : 

The preacher illustrated his position by the narration of his own conver- 
sion. ike all men who have accozaplished a good or great, he has 
sounded the depths of sorrow, and chanted the De Profundis! If any were 
in misery and tribulation as deep, he Bening that they might be early 
delivered from their despondency, for flesh and blood could not bear it long. 
He went, he said, by accident, to a small chapel in the country belonging to 
the Primitive Methodists. It was a cold wintry day. The regular minister 
was, he supposed, “snowed up,” and his place was filled by a plain unedu- 
cated man who preached from the text, ‘‘ Look unto me and be ye saved all 
the ends of the earth.” This lay-preacher had the “ fire from Heaven.” 
Steadfastly looking at the desponding young stranger, he said, “ Young man, 
you are miserable ; but you will never get out of your trouble unless you 
jook to Christ.” The scene in the little out-of-the-way chapel, the zeal and 
simplicity of the Primitive Methodist, the despair and sudden joy and faith 
of the young convert, were told with a truth and power that will not soon be 
forgotten by the audience. Yet we were assured by one of the congre- 
gation that the sermon, although undoubtedly suitable and impressive, was 
not one of Mr. » > ag best or most eloquent pulpit discourses. 

We began with Mr. Spurgeon’s London career, yet our sketch will not be 

complete without some allusion to his parentage and education. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon was born at the village of Kelvedon, Essex, on the 19th 
June, 1834. He was of Nonconformist descent. His grandfather, the Rev. 
James Spurgeon, was, and still is, pastor of an Independent Church at Stam- 
bourne, near Halstead, in Essex. His father, the Rev. John Spurgeon, 
resides in Colchester, and is the pastor of a small Independent Church at 
Tollesbury, in Essex. Young Spurgeon’s earliest years were passed under 
bis grandfather's roof at Stambourne. He was from an early age fond of 
reading, and little addicted to childish games. At seven years of age he 
returned to the parental roof, his father having, in the interval of his son’s 
absence, removed from Kelvedon to Colchester. Here he was placed in a 
good school, where he attained an easy superiority over his school-fellows in 
any branch of study to which he chose to give his attention. At fifteen, he 
went to an agricultural college at Maidstone, then conducted by one of his 
own relatives. After staying here a short time, he accepted a situation as 
usher in a school at Newmarket. Here, in his sixteenth year, he left the 
Independents, among whom he had been brought up, and was publicly 
baptized, After remaining at Newmarket'a year, and being subject to the 
trials, hardships, and mortifications which Goldsmith had suffered and 
painted before him, the young usher transferred his services to a school at 
Cambridye. Here the lad joined a Baptist lay preachers’ association, which 
comprehended thirteen village stations, in one or more of which service was 
heid every evening in the week. His first sermon was preached in a cot- 
tage, in the village of Teversham, four miles from Cambridge. Sometimes 
he preached in a cottage, sometimes in a chapel, and at other times 
in the open air, the villagers flocking to hear the boy-preacher. At the 
neighbouring village of Waterbeach, the little Baptist ‘Church, numbering 
only forty members, chose him to be their pastor. His income was Itttle 
more than nominal, and he was compelled to continue the drudgery of his 
daily duties as usher in the school at Cambridge, while his evenings were 
spent in addressing congregations of the neighbouring villagers. It was a 
proud day for the boy-Baptist when he could write to his mother: “ Our 
anniversary passed off grandly ; six were baptized ; crowds on crowds stood 
by the river ; the chapel afterwards was crammed both to the tea and the 
sermon.” During the summer of 1853, his church had prospered so much, 
that he left Cambridge, bade adieu to school drudgery, and went to reside 
altogether at Waterbeach. During the year previous to his residing alto- 
yether at Waterbeach, he preached more than three hundred and sixty 
sermons, and nearly always to overflowing audiences ! 

The Church of New Park-street was at this time in a depressed condition ; 
and the labours and success of young Spurgeon in his obscure Cambridge- 
shire village having been conveyed to one of the deacons, he was, as a bold 
step, invited in the autumn of 1853 to fill the pulpit of a church founded so 
long ago as 1652, and which had been raised by a Keach, and supported 
and extended by a Gill and a Rippon, names well known in the history of 
Noneonformity. Young Spurgeon was then just turned nineteen. After a 
few trial sermons he was invited to throw in his lot with this once influential 
Baptist Church, then shorn of its glory, but now more flourishing than any 
Dissenting congregation in London. ~ 

On the 8th January, 1856, Mr. Spurgeon led to the altar Susannah, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Thompson, of Falcon-square, London, who in due 
Season presented her husband with twin boys. 

Among the secrets of Mr. Spurgeon’s success, his strong, clear, full-toned 
voice deserves prominent mention. To the educated and fastidious there 
Seems a surplusage uf power in this respect. In the largest building, in the 
Surrey Music Hall or in his new chapel, he seems to speak louder than is 
needed. 3ut men and women of the humbler classes feel a comfort and a 
help in the strong voice of a preacher. It helps their comprehension, and 
Seems to reach their brain the sooner. In country villages, many of the 
labourers and their wives suffer from deafness, and they associate a sense of 
power and zeal with the possession of a full loud voice. Mr. Spurgeon has 
also a great deal of dramatic talent. He is full of anecdote, tells a good 
story, and does not object to the risibility it excites. He indulges in frequent 
uotations from favourite chapel hymns, which are as sweet as strains of long- 
remembered music to him and his congregation. Great scholars adinire the 
Bunyan-like sunplicity, power, honesty, and directnes of this preacher, still so 
young, and according to any collegiate standard so wanting in ripe scholarship. 
; nder all his similes and illustrations, his anecdotes and facetiz, there is more 
and more visible the plain Gospel truth, earnestly applied to the hearts and 
consciences of men. We are told on good authority, that the familiar and 
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the times not too reverent allusions to sacred things, which at one time made | 

the unthinking laugh, but the judicious grieve,” have latterly been alinost 
Mr. Spurgeon, it is said, now discerns that these wit- 


altogether laid aside. 





ticisms were stumbling-blocks to many religious persons, and he has nobly 
and successfully sought to show that he can win the attention of a congrega- 
tion by his unquestioned eloquence and earnest purpose to do good. 

To attempt to measure Mr. Spurgeon’s influence and usefulness without 
some reference to his published sermons would be a labour half-completed. 
The sermons of a popular preacher will rarely bear reading, yet his pulpit 
discourses have had a sale unparalleled in England, America, and Australes. 
Not one word of his sermons is written before delivery. His composition is 
not literary but mental. Like great Parliamentary debaters, he arranges in 
his mind what to say, and his faculty of remembering what he thus composes 
saves him much time and drudgery. His sermons are taken down by the 
stenographer, and often hurriedly revised by him., He hands over the proofs 
to his publishers, who send out millions of sheets at a penny a sermon, and 
asermon per week, The reception of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons in the United 
States of America is said to have no parallel in the history of this depart- 
ment of religious literature. Within two years from the first publication of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, upwards of 100,000 volumes had been sold in 
the United States—a circumstance unparalleled in any age or country. 
Ministers of all denominations write from the States to say that Mr. 
Spurgeon’s sermons are just what they and their people need and love. 
Churches in the far west that are destitute of pastors have called for these 
sermons, that they may be read from the vacant pulpit. In Australia and 
other British colonies there has been a great and increasing demand for 
sketches of his life and sermons. 

These are signs of the times which are not undeserving of attention, and 
which may help the generous and thoughtful Christian, of whatever deno- 
mination, in appreciating Mr. Spurgeon’s claims to respect and honour. 
We write with no sectarian partiality ; but we appeal to the candour and 
liberality of our readers to state whether we have not made out our case, 
and whether there is not reasonable ground for endorsing the opinion of a 
religious writer in New York, who says :—“‘ None can doubt that the crowds 
that flock to hear this eloquent young preacher go away pricked in conscience, 
humbled in heart, and often reformed in life.” 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


THE mineral wealth of England, as represented by her iron manufactures, 
has recently received an important addition. Whilst every other department 
of iron smelting and working has been gradually paghilas | and improved, to 
meet the vastly increased consumption of late years ; whilst the cubical con- 
tents of our blast-furnaces has been increased tenfold; and every other 
mechanical appliance and resource of improved machinery has been brought 
to bear upon this subject; one thing has remained almost stationary. The 
“ nuddling” process, so long as it remained entirely a manual task, unassisted 
by machinery, could not be otherwise than costly, tedious, and on a ridien- 
lously small scale as compared with the gigantic nature of all the other 
operations in iron making. At last, however, steam machinery seems likely 
to effect the long-desired revolution in this state of things. A patent has 
recently been taken out by Mr. Tooth for a self-acting puddling machine ; 
and, judging from the accounts we have heard from several large ironmasters, 
and from the specimens of its workmanship at present on view at the 
Exhibition of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, its performances are in 
every respect satisfactory. The machine consists of a large wrought-iron 
cylinder, lined with fire-bricks, and driven by steam-power. The charge of 
yig-iron is introduced at the chimney end of the barrel, and in the door is a 
bole for inserting the rake, which also serves for watching the progress of the 
operation. The barrel is kept stationary during the packing of the bars of pig- 
iron. The fire is then arranged so that the full heat may play upon it, and 
the machine is set slowly rotating, and kept so moving till the charge has 
gone through all the usual stages of “ boiling,” “working dry,” and 
“ dropping,” which takes about an hour. The iron now begins to gather 
into a mass; the speed of the cylinder is accelerated to solidify and shape the 
balls, and the workman now for the first time has to put a tool to his charge 
to cut off from the lump pieces suitable for testing its quality. The firebox 
is now shunted away, and the orifice through which the flame had entered 
the barrel serves as the opening through which to admit the tongs, which are 
attached to a small crane affixed to the standing frame of the cylinder. The 
balls are thus extracted ready to be sent to the “shingling” hammer and 
rolling mills. This invention would be an important boon to iron manufac- 
turers, if it did no more than ameliorate the condition of the iron puddlers ; 
for the life of these men, toiling and slaving, with scarcely any intermission, 
during the whole day, close to and surrounded by furnaces so intensely hot, 
that a long apprenticeship is required before they could even keep body 
and soul together in such a fearful heat, is something terrible to con- 
template. 

Another metallurgical curiosity shown in the same exhibition is the won- 
derful metal aluminium. Nothing exemplifies the close relationship between 
demand and supply better than this metal. Some years ago, before the 
French chemists turned their attention to the subject, we question if a thou- 
sand pounds could have purchased half an ounce of it, so little was it thought 
of, and so ignorant were chemists as to its properties ; whereas we can now 
have any quantity of the metal in a state of almost absolute purity for merely 
a few shillings per ounce, whilst its valuable properties, both in the pure state 
and as an alloy with copper, are daily enabling it to supply some commercial 
want. Messrs. Bell, Brothers, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, are the sole licensees 
of Deville’s method of procuring aluminium, and they are now making it and 
the aluminium bronzes in large quantities. These alloys are very remarkable. 
That composed of 10 per cent. of aluminium and 90 per cent. of copper is 
probably the most curious. It is a perfect chemical combination, and has no 
tendency, as is the case with ordinary alloys, to separate under the influence 
of heat. These proportions represent an exact number of chemical equiva- 
lents of the two metals. Aluminium bronzes are of a yellow or orange-colour, 
closely resembling gold, and take a fine polish equal to that of steel. The 
chemical properties are the same as those of other copper alloys. In tenacity 
they fully equal steel, Drawn into wire, No. 16 guage, the breaking strain 
of copper, according to Mr. Gordon, is 190, of iron 250, and of aluminium 
bronze 434, showing a breaking strain of 54 kilogrammes to the square milli- 
métre. Good French iron, in Deville’s experiments, broke at a strain of 60 
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kilogrammes to the square millimétre, and steel wire at a strain of from 
90 te 100 kilogrammes. 

It thus appears that steel, and that only of a fine quality, can stand acom- 
parison with aluminium bronze in respect of tenacity. As regards hardness, 
a comparison was made between a steel and an aluminium bronze groove for 
the guide-blocks of a locomotive engine, and after six months’ use no trace of 
wear was perceptible, the bronze giving a result equally good with the steel. 
It was also tried for the journals of the front wheel of a locomotive with ex- 
cellent results, its great malleability, combined with hardness and tenacity, 
rendering it well adapted for this purpose where ordinarily a very brittle alloy 
is used. The bronze containing 10 per cent. of aluminium can be rolled at 
all temperatures, from cold up to a bright cherry red. It rolls well at a bright 
red heat, breaks less, and elongates more than pure red copper. It is diffi- 
cult to roll cold, and after a number of passes through the rolls it elongates 
no further ; it is then necessary frequently to re-heat it, as it hardens rapidly 
under the rolls. It is desirable to roll it at as high a temperature as possible 
short of fusion. Re-heating and plunging in water to cool renders the alloy 
more tractable than simply re-heating without dipping. If re-heated to a 
bright red heat, and not dipped into water until it has been left to cool in 
the air down to a low red heat, it is sufficiently malleable and ductile when 
cold to bear, without breaking, the ordinary manipulations in working it, 
except some descriptions of stamping. 

In addition to several ingots of the aluminium bronzes, a large bar of the 
pure metal is exhibited by the same firm. The specific gravity of this is 25, 





or about one-fourth that of silver ; and thus, weight for weight, the bulk of | 


aluminium is four times that of silver. It does not tarnish by exposure to 
the air, has no perceptible odour or taste in the mouth, is malleable, can be 
forged either hot or cold equally well with gold and silver, and may be rolled 
into thin sheets or leaves, or drawn in fine wire. It further resembles silver 
in elasticity and tenacity, and when cast in hardness. When hammered, it 
takes the character of wrought-iron, with elasticity and considerable rigidity, 
sounding like steel when let fall on a hard body. It is extremely sonorous, 
and can be made into tuning forks, although from the performances of an 
aluminium bell, which was cast by Professor Deville for Mr. Denison, 
we think it would not be very satisfactory in that capacity. Aluminium 
melts at a temperature a little above zine, and considerably below the melting 
point of silver. It may be readily run into moulds. It conducts electricity 
eight times better than iron, and stands extremely high amongst the con- 
ductors of heat. Water, hot or cold, has no action upon it, neither has steam 
at a red heat. Sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphur, sulphuric acid, or nitric acid, 
have no action upon it, neither have the organic acids. Hydrochloric acid 
and alkaline solutions dissolve it readily. The action of sea water upon 
aluminium is decidedly less than on copper. It can be gilt or plated by 
galvanic action ; but up to the present time all attempts at soldering it have 
failed. The solution of this problem would tend greatly to bring this 
valuable metal into general use. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

The anniversary meeting of the Chemical Society was held on the 30th ult., 
Professor Brodie, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The report of the Council was 

ad, from which it appeared that the society consisted of 342 fellows, 30 foreign 
members, and 10 associates. During the year there had been a loss of three fel- 
lows by death, and an acquisition of twenty-two new fellows, making an increase 
of nineteen. Atthe ordinary meetings of the society there had been thirty-three 
papers read, and four lectures delivered. The following were clected officers and 
Council for the ensuing year: President—A. W. Hofman, Ph. D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents, who have filled the office of President—W. T. Brande, F.R.S.; 
B. C. Brodie, F.R.S.; C. G. B. Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S.; Thomas Graham, 
F.R.S.; W. A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S.; Lyon Playfair, Ph. D., C.B., F.R.S.; 
Coleone! Philip Yorke, F.R.S. Vice-Presidents—H. Bence Jones,, M.D., F.R.S.; 
Robert Porrett, F.R.S.; Alfred Smee, F.R.S; A. W. Williamson, Ph. D., 
F.R.S. Secretaries — Theophilus Redwood, Ph. D.; William Odling, M.B., 
F.R.S. Foreign Secretary—E. Frankland, Ph. D., F.R.S. Treasurer—Warren 
De la Rue, Ph. D., F.R.S. Council—Thos. Andrews, M.D., M.R.S; Wm. Francis, 
Ph. D., F.L.S.; J. HW. Gladstone, Ph. D., F.R.S.; G. D. Longstaff, M.D.; 
W. Mareet, M.D., F.R.S.; John Mercer, F.R.S.; A. R.L. M. Normandy; W. H. 
Perkin; H. E. Roscoe, Ph. D.; Edward Schunck, Ph. D., F.R.S.; John Sten- 
house, LL.D., F.R.S.; Robert Warington. 

At the Numismatic Society on the 2Ist ult., W. S. W. Vane, Esq., president, 
in the chair, James Sprant Virtue, Esq., was duly elected a member of the 
society 

Mr. Evans read a short paper on the well-known medallion of Commodus, with 
the reverse HERC. ROM. CONDITORL, in which he entered into the habits and 
freaks of this Emperor, and why he called himself Hercules. He is said to have 
fought in the arena 730 times, and to have received, for a fortnight at a time, 
100,000 sesterces per diem—say about £8,000. He changed the name of Sep- 
tember to that of Heracleus, and even called Rome Colonia diana, which 
title the Senate ratified, and accepted that of Senatus Commodianus. The type 
of the above coin refers to the Emperor ploughing out the boundary of the new 
colony. Mr. Evans gave many more interesting details relative to this inhuman 
Emperor, and concluded by saying that the coin must have been struck before he 
resigned the name of Hercules as unworthy of his prowess, and adopted the 
title of “ The Conqueror of a Thousand Gladiators.” 

Mr. Lockhart exhibited the following coins and ornaments:—a bone on which 
was a coin of Tetricus, jun. (3rd brass), found at the corner of Blomfield-street, 
in the City ; specimens of stamped Chinese brass for ornaments; a smal! cabinet 
of Chinese medals; various speeimens of old Chinese coins, knife, money, <e., 
and a frame showing how the Chinese money is cast in fine sand. 

Mr. de Salis exhibited an carly gold Merovingian coin. 

At the general monthly meeting of the Royal Institution of Great Britain 
on Monday, April 1, William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice-Presi- 
dent, William Rutherford Ancrum, Esq.; Stephen Jennings Goodfellow, M.D. ; 
William Newmarch, Esq. ; were elect members of the Royal Institution. Rev. 
C. Forster, H. G. De Mussy, M.D.; Rev. A. Denny, and W. E. Tomlinson, Esq., 
were ainutte’ members. The presents received since the Inst meeting were laid 
on the table, and the thanks of the members returned for the same. 

At the meeting of the Entomological Society on Monday, Mr. F. Smith 
exhibited about twenty species of beetles, recently captured in and about a nest of 
the large black ant (Formica filijinose), of which six were truly tayrmecophilons 
beetles, beir in the society of ants. Mr. Fereday exhibited some 
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examples of a small beetle, Silvonus Surinamensis, imported from China in the 
fruit called “ Lychees ;”’ this exhibition elicited the remark that the insect in 
question appears to be known in every part of the world. Mr. Stainton exhibited 
two case-making larve, one of which he believed to be that of a species of 
Adela, the other of a species of Nemotois; the interest of these larve being 
that, until now, the early state of these genera of small moths had been alinost 
unknown. Mr. McLachlan exhibited two specimens of a new British species of 
Phryyanide, Stenophylax concentricus, taken last year at Ranworth Fen. My. 
Waterhouse exhibited some new British species of Monotoma, upon which he 
made some critical observations. Mr. Walker exhibited a quantity of Nort) 
American Hemiptera, remarking that some of the species from the northern part 
of the American continent are almost, if not absolutely, identical with some jn 
Britain, and suggesting that they all had had a common origin. Whereupon gq 
lively discussion ensued among many of the members upon the nature, variation, 
and distribution of species, some espousing the Darwinian theory of development, 
and others strenuously opposing it as inconsistent with known facts and the 
conditions requisite for the existence of insect life. 

The Ethnological Society met on Wednesday evening, when a paper wags 
read by Mr. D. Macintosh, ‘On the Results of Ethnological Observations made 
during the last Ten Years in England and Wales.” 

The author admitted the extreme difficulty of classifying the inhabitants of g 
country such as England, where so much crossing has occurred. It is easy to 
conceive that a hurried survey may leave the impression that systematic arrange. 
ment is impossible, but successive residences in various localities will convince 
the ethnologist that the interblending of races has been greatly overrated. The 
very fact that different dialects still linger in different parts of England, and that 
the uneducated inhabitants of one county are unintelligible to those of another 
county is a proof that races have not become so intermixed as to defy classifica. 
tion. But the physical peculiariiies, if not positively unalterable, arc, at least, 
much more enduring than language. A little practice will render it casy to make 
out a predominating type in a particular locality, or ethnographical area. The 
liability to error does not consist in tracing the existence of such a type, bnt in 
coupling it with an ancient historic name—calling it Gaelic, Cymbrian, Belgie, 
Jutian, Frisian, Saxon, Danish, or Norse. These and other historical names were 
used by the author, as a means of convenient classification, and not as dogmatic. 
ally implying that the types so-called were certainly descended from those races, 

The ethnologist can make but little progress in classification without first dis. 
tinguishing between the three races of Jutes, Frisians, and Saxons, a necessity 
felt by the most eminent antiquaries, who have been at great pains to make 
out the physical characteristics of the Saxons of English history. ‘io say that 
the swarms of emigrants who came to England with the Saxon leaders were 
Saxons in the etlnological sense of the term would be as correct as to say that 
the Irish and Scotch soldiers who fought in the Crimea under English generals 
were English. The same difficulty applies to the task of making out the 
Saxon form of head from the skulls found in so-called Saxon burial-grounds, 
The author considers that the Saxon has light brown or flaxen hair, broad, semi- 
circular forehead, blue or grey prominent eyes, nearly straight nose of moderate 
length, short broad face with excessively regular features, and other distinguishing 
characteristics of aspect and figure. The mental peculiarities which mark the 
Saxon in Germany and England being slowness of perception (if asked to hold 
up the right hand will probably hold up the left until he has had time to consider 
which is the right and which is the left) ; adaptability to occupations in general 
rather than in particular; if he emigrates, forgetting old associations, and adapting 
himself to the new circumstances. ; 

The Saxon, according to the foregoing characteristics, is not a preponderating 
inhabitant of Kent. He is found in the interior of the Isle of Thanet and in the 
neighbourhood of Sandwich. The Saxon sword and baitle-axe found by the late 
Mr. Rolfe at Ozengall, the author regarded as real Saxon, and not Jutian nor 
Frisian. On the south coast of Kent a large proportion of the inhabitants pro- 
bably resemble those on the opposite shore of the English Channel. On the north 
and scattered through the interior, a type which the author regards as Frisian 
is very common. This face is as much English as the Saxon face ; and linguistic 
investigations seem to point to the conclusion that England has been largely 
colonized from Friesland. The Frisian type is marked by a very fair, oval 
countenance, with rather prominent features ; narrow head; long neck ; narrow 
shoulders and chest, the broadest part of the body being at the hips ; small per- 
ceptive and reflective faculties, and independence of authority. | 

In the interior of Kent, especially about Tunbridge, the predominating type 1s 
Jutian, and is the same as that prevaling in the eastern part of the Isle of Wight; 
the sepulchral remains: in both regions betng also identical. The Jutian char- 
acters are to be met with not only in Kent but in many parts along the east 
coast of England and Scotland, and may be stated thus :—very convex profile ; 
narrow face, and rather elongated head ; springing gait; tall; adaptation to the 
practical affairs of lite; deficient imagination. In reference to the narrow 
shoulders of the Jute and Frisian, attention was drawn to the statement made 
by Polwhele in his History of Cornwall, to the effect that one thousand Cornish- 
men being drilled at Chatham in the time of the French Revolution, took up con- 
siderably more ground than the same number of Kentish men ; and Archdeacon 
Williams informed the author that he was once present in a regiment in Cardi- 
ganshire, when it was observed that 1,000 Welshmen required as much ground 
as 1,200 midland-county men. ; 

The author further remarked that the termination ing is the most common I 
the central districts of Kent, and that it is the most prevalent termination of the 
names of places in Jutland. 

In Sussex, the majority of inhabitants would appear to belong to two races: 
the Saxon and a race with harder and more angular features, to which, perhaps, 
the term Belgic may be applied. They are generally extreme Calvinists 1m 
religion; and throughout Sussex there is a tendency to Fatalism. ‘This }s 
markedly shewn in the epitaphs, of which the following, in old Brighton church- 
yard, is an example :— 

‘« His fate was hard, ’twas God's decree 
He should be drownéd in the sea.” 

The principal exceptions to the prevalence of Saxon types in Sussex are to be 
found in the towns where manufactures of various kinds were introduced by the 
l'lemings in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Between Southampton and Salisbury the Saxon type is very common, and 
the Saxon mead is still a common beverage. 

In the middle and north of Hampshire the people belong to a dark-complexion 
race, very different from any to be met with elsewhere in England. The opimon 
has been expressed that thay are of Wendish extraction. Whether the old name 
of Winchester—Venta Be!garum—has led to this idea, or it has had a better 
foundation, the autltor did not pretend to decide; but it is to be regretted tha’ 
the bones in the old mortuary chests of Winchester should have been so displace¢ 
and altered from their original positions so as to make them of little service to 
Ethnology. 
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In the north west of Wiltshire and the west of Berkshire, the Saxon Hock- 
tide sports are still kept up; and in the White Horse Valley the Saxon type is 
erv vrevalent. 
Retarning towards the coast, we find the New Forest inhabited by a mixture 
og which almost defy classification. Mr. Purkis, a bookseller at Wimborne- 
.{ipeter, and an innkeeper in the neighbourhood, are the lineal descendants of 

. eharcoal-burner who conveyed the body of William Rufus to Winchester. 

The inhabitants of Dorsetshire may be generally included under Saxons and 


(;,aeis. 

he physical characteristics of the Gaels are—head elongated backwards, large 
vent ration, combativeness, small benevolence and causality, large perceptive 
organs, oblique eyebrows, low nose, in most sub-varieties turned up at the point, 
opojecting mouth and jaws, retreating chin. In mental character they have 
oniekness of perception ; adaptation to monotonous occupations, such as reaping ; 
at one time lively, at another melancholy, with a tendency to convert the events 
of life, from births to fanerals, into scenic entertainments, the tragedy and comedy 
frequently following each other in quick succession ; extreme attachment and 
sociability. The Gaelic maxims are such as “One and All,” “Union is 
Strength,” &e. 

Dorsetshire is remarkable for its Roman burial-grounds, and on examining a 
»umber of skulls, collected there by Mr. Medhurst, of Weymouth, the author 
found that in most instances the chin projected forward, similarly to the effigies on 
Roman coins. 

The inhabitants of the Isle of Portland exhibit distinct and uniform characteris- 
ties; tall, loosely-made frames, square shoulders, hobbling gait, long face, high 
nose (among the women, teeth frequently projecting), a strong antipathy to the 
Knuglish, and a constant tendency to litigation. Their derivation is probably 
“eandinavian, but not exactly Danish. 

Saxons, Gaels, and Flemings form the bulk of the population of Somerset and 
Devonshire. In Exeter and some of the towns of the latter county, another type 
is conspicuous, which for want of a better term may be called Roman, and which 
if not of Roman derivation, is probably Moorish. In Cornwall the people are not 
nearly so homogeneous as is commonly supposed ; the majority are Gaels; others 
apparently Cymbrian lke the Welsh; the rest are chiefly of Iberian or Spanish 
descent, the termination 0, as in Pasco, Jago, &c., being very common in per- 
In North Nevon the Gaelic type is almost as strikingly marked as 


" rat 


sonal names. 
in Ireland. 
On making a tour in Wales, the author was surprised to find a considerable 


diversity of types; the great mass are like what may be seen in many parts of 


England, thus supporting the opinion of some ethnologists, that in the bulk 
the English peasantry are British, and not Teutonic. On the coast of South 
Wales the people are said to resemble those of Brittany, if we except Pembroke 
and the peninsula of Gower, where the people are either Flemings or Scandi- 
navians, and differ from the Welsh in being fond of the sea. One Gower boy is 
worth twenty Welsh boys as a sailor; the Celts in general are bad sailors and 
vood soldiers ; the Celt of the Isle of Skye would rather starve than venture to 
catch fish ; while some Teutonic tribes, such as the Norsemen, find their most 
congenial home on the wave. ; 

In the interior of South Wales are presented various gradations between Gaels 
and Cymbrians, or the dominant Welsh, with their broad heads, full foreheads, 
and broad shoulders and chests. The Cymbrian is naturally an antiquarian ; he 
is ethnologically, or by race, an ethnologist. 
music; their favourite airs being marked by a frequency of sudden stops and 
pathetic slurs. 

In Lancashire a considerable portion of the inhabitants are Cymbrians and 
Scandinavians ; but the most prominent types cannot be associated with any 
historical names, if, indeed, we except the Brigantes. In Cumberland we may 
(ivide the people into Cymbrian and Norse, the latter presenting two subvarieties, 

-the comparatively flat face with full forehead, and the prominent face with 
rather retreating forehead. | 

The author’s observations on the north-western and midland districts of England 
have been rather restricted ; but he believes the Danes are not nearly socommon 
in Northumberland as is usually supposed, the rhass of the people being apparently 
british. The existence of a tall fair race there would lead one to suppose there 
isan Anglian type distinct from Saxon, and probably between Saxon and Dane. 
This type is also found in the south-east of Scotland, and scattered over the east- 
central districts of England. 

The Danes of East Yorkshire, and more especially of Lincolnshire, present 
tnmistakable peculiarities. In Lincolnshire they form two subvarieties,—those 
with convex profiles and prominent mouths, and those with sunk mouths and pro- 
ininent chins; the first probably a link with the Jute, the latter with a higher 
Norwegian type. 

In the east of England we are presented with the Dutch physical and mental 
peculiarities, a fact easily accounted for on historical grounds ; but the more influ- 
ential inhabitants of Norfolk and the neighbourhood are Danes. In Cambridge- 
shire and the north-west of Essex there would appear to be many Saxons; but in 
the east and south-east of Essex the mass of the people show very few signs of 
Teutonic origin; and the author regards them as British or French-Flemish. 

With regard to London, a separate paper might be written on the extent to 
which races there have preserved their peculiarities, and he concluded by 
remarking that the more one investigates, the more the necessity for sub-division 
is perceived ; and in the progress of inquiry, order, law, and system is revealed, 
when before chance was supposed only to prevail. The extension of observation 
confirms the belief that no combination of features, or relative forms of physical 

rmoral peculiarities has accidentally arisen, but that fixed principles prevail. An 
( thnological survey of England and Wales, the'author considers discloses no indica- 
tion of types becoming permanently modified, and such a result accords with the dis- 
covery of Professor Raske of Stockholm, of Scandinavian skulls of precisely the 

ame form 2,000 years ago as those of the present time. Ethnology thus does not 
seem to favour the doctrine that one organic form las arisen from another daring 
tue lapse of indefinite ages. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Knox and others took part. Dr. Knox said 
the author’s investigations confirmed the opinions he had maintained for the past 
thirty years, and that it appeared to be generally the case that where any degree 
ot civilization had been attained by the aborigines, the conquering or intrusive 
“aces generally died out in time, leaving the descendants of the original natives 
wtimately the possessors of the soil. Races would not intermingle and pro- 
duce an enduring hybrid people. Dr. Chambers spoke of the persistence of 
particular families or clans in Scotland, and of their known residence in particular 

calities for many centuries. He also instanced the recorded and well-known 
cases of the transmission from generation to generation of hereditary likenesses 
and of the presence of distinct types in the same family, according as the children 
had maternal or paternal resemblances, and also of types inherited from ancestors 
“ven several generations removed. Mr. Luke Burke made some excellent 


‘ ore . *.* ” . * #9* 
remarxs on the diversities of types in every country, and regarded civilized 


The Welshmen are also fond of 





nations as centres of amalgamation of different races. He also very ably pointe! 
out the law of resemblances, such as the winged mammalia to birds, &c., which 
prevails in the animal kingdom, and showed how ethnologists, like naturalists, 
were apt to confound representation with affinity. He contended, moreover, that 
the great mass of the English people were British ; that the people conquered by 
the Romans were too civilized to be exterminated. Civilized races were not 
exterminated by a conquering or intrusive people. The Peruvians and Mexicans, 
for example, were probably more numerous now than ever. 

The discussion was concluded by some additional highly interesting remarks 
by the president, Mr. Crawfurd, and Mr. Thomas Wright, who dwelt on the 
effects of the customs of the middle ages in retaining the local populations to 
particular spots, and in generally confining the intermarriages to the inhabitants 
of the same towns, and often even to the members of the same trade, by which 
means the distinctness of the races had been often ‘almost purely preserved. 





EXHIBITION OF INVENTIONS AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tr cannot be doubted that inventive genius and mechanical ingenuity have of 
late years received a remarkabie impulse, which may be attributed to various 
‘auses, but more especially to the greatly improved management of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, together with its 
annual exhibitions, to the Great Exhibition of 1851, and to the enlightened im- 
provement in our patent laws. The recent liberal modification, also, of the 
patent laws of the United States, by which the foreigner is placed on the same 
footing as the native inventor, will doubtless serve as an additional incentive to 
the inventive talent of this country, when it becomes generally known that a 
British subject can now secure a patent for seventeen years in the United States 
for the trifling sum of £25, payable in instalments, as in our own Patent Office. 

This, the present Exhibition of the Society of Arts, is the thirteenth, and when 
it is considered that the germ of our great exhibitions is contained within it, 
more than a mere passing interest is involved in its examination. The mutual 
contact of collateral experiments in a given direction, in themselves crude and 
ineffectual to the desired aim, often leads to sudden perfection, the one supplying 
the hint, in the want of which lay the deficiencies of the other. This, however, is 
one of the least among the advantages to be derived from gathering together 
the annual harvest of ingenuity into one sheaf. Genius need not hide its light 
under a bushel, but may display its efforts where they can be duly estimated and 
appreciated, and reap the reward always attendant upon publicity. 

Ingenuity pursues a very devious path, or rather, many paths; some of which 
are too technical for the comprehension of the general observer: but enough of a 
more popular and striking character remains to excite the curiosity even of the 
most superficial looker-on. Contrivances for breaking up the “clipkers’”’ in far- 
naces by “ rocking fire-bars,” as patented by J. Lester Clark, are highly impor- 
tant to the engineer, inasmuch as by the peculiar rocking motion given to the 
bars, the slag is gradually brought from the back of the farnace to its mouth. 
Mr. Marti also gets rid of the slag by the aid of “rocking fire-bars,’” which, 
however, are intended to crush or grind the clinkers, so that they may fall between 
them into the ash-pit. 

The amount of ingenuity exercised upon modifications of the American cook- 
ing-stove, is truly marvellous. ‘The great desideratum in these. useful domestic 
appliances is to make one apparatus applicable to every kind of culinary want, 
not omitting the “‘ open fire.’ The baffling point hitherto seems to have been— 
roasting in an oven. In Saunders’ Cooking-range (179) it is accomplished by 
withdrawing a sliding plate nearest the fire, by which the heat is allowed to 
radiate directly from the fuel on to the meat. This stove isa mulium ve parvo, 
simply and compactly arranged, and from the manner in which the heated air is 
made to traverse a very extended surface, even the most delicate operations 
of cooking may be efliciently performed; while the consumption of fuel is 
moderate. 

“ Washing-machines,” also a Yankee notion, appear to tax inventors’ Ingenuity 
to a great extent. Of a certainty the primitive operations of the “ wash-tub”’ 
have a smack of barbarism about them, which we should gladly see abolished. 
Bradford’s machine (176) economizes time and labour, by the addition of an im- 
proved lid, or “ blueing-trough.”’ In Williamson's machine (175), the mode of 
action in the apparatus is to squeeze the linen against an elastic wash-board at 
every stroke of the machine, so that the position of the linen is changed about 
fifty times in a minute. Weir's machine is placed on rockers, to which motion is 
given by a slight expenditure of labour. All these machines combine contrivances 
for “ wringing”’ and “ mangling.” 

The Reception Rocking-Chair, invented by Mr. Bertram (156), effects the rock- 
ing motion without rockers, it being obtained by hinging the body of the chair 
to the underwork upon “ journals”’ placed at the sides: the motion is controlled 
by two spiral springs placed at the front and back, inside the legs of the chair. 
The chair has also a contrivance by which it may be fixed at any angle, and 
enabling the occupant to recline in any desired position: it thus becomes a con- 
venient couch for the invalid. Mr. Sedley also exhibits an Equilibriam Chair (155). 

Sliding Gas-Chandcliers possess many advantages, which are too apt to be 
counterbalanced by many imperfections, attended with risk of leakaye, &c. In 
Ifughes’s Safety and Indicating Atlas Sliding Chandelier (144), most of the usual 
inconveniences and imperfections are overcome. By the peculiar arrangement 
and construction of the counterpoise, the danger arising from the breaking of the 
supporting chains is avoided ; another advantage offered is, that double the usual 
length of slide is obtained; and a shrill whistle announces the escape of gas from 
deficiency of water in the tube. 

Cleaning windows is a difficult and, externally, a hazardous operation, owing to 
the clumsy contrivance of the ordinary sash-frame. Mr. Elkin has patented a 
Sach-frame (150), in which the pulley style is made loose instead of fixed; thus, 
by tho introduction of an “elastic arrangement,”’ the sash may be turned inside 
outwards for cleaning. Mr. Brown exhibits an ingenious arrangement of Cloth- 
padded Wood Strips (149), for rendering window-sashes, &c., air-tight. Domestic 
Fire-Egscapes have exercised the ingenuity of Mr. Pedder: in No. 151, the chair 
is provided with a felt covering, and the person seated in it can lower himself to 
the ground by passing a rope into the chair and slipping it under a hook in the 
bottom; or, which perhaps would be more effectual, the rope to regulate the 
descent may be entrusted to bystanders below. In Mr. Deavin’s Fire-Escape, 
which is also an apparatus for raising or lowering weights, there is a balance- 
weight at the end of the chair, which preventsthe machine, when loaded with the 
weight of a person, from dese ending with too grea, V elocity. 

The Incomparable Bed, patented by Mr. Ayckbourn (153), is a modification of 
Dr. Arnott’s Hydrostatic Bed. The bed, constructed of ordinayy ticking, is 
divided interna}ly into numerous separate divisions or cells, each containing a 
peculiarly constructed tube for holding either air or water, at any temperature. 
The Double Cheval Glass (185) is for the express purpose of enabling ladies to 
them; to be effectual, however, the form of these 
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mirrors should be conical instead of oval to meet the exigencies of the present 
fashion. q 

Varley’s Heat-regulator (158) is an ingenious self-acting contrivance for rega- 
lating the temperature of zreen-honses, &c., heated by gas or other means. 
The apparatus consists of tubes filled with mercury and spirits of wine, the 
expansion or contraction of which serve to admit the supply of gas, &c., as may 
be determined. It is constructed of iron, and not liable to get out of order. 
Messrs. Edwards and Son endeavour to add to our domestic comfort by their 
Ventilating Hearth-plate (162), which is intended to afford a fresh supply of air 
to apartments and obviate drafts. The air becomes warmed by passing under 
the hearth-plate. The Chimney-bar (161), of the same inventors, is designed to 
give a contracted form to the openings of chimneys, thereby improving the 
dranght and preventing the lodgment of soot. 

The Moulded Glass Casks, invented by Hubart and Cantillon, of Belgium 
(169), possess many claims upon onr consideration. They are evidently superior 
to wooden casks for the preservation of fermented and spirituous liquors, essen- 
tial oils, chemicals, &c., as there can be no absorption or evaporation, as takes 
place throngh the pores of wood, nor can they become musty like wooden casks ; 
moreover, being transparent, the quantity of liquid can be readily ascertained at 
any moment. The casks are simple and elegant in form; they are furnished with 
ground-giass stoppers and taps, and provided with an open wicker frame-work, 
by which they may be lifted; they are made of various capacities, from one 
gallon upwards. The inventors assert that these glass casks are not more fragile 
than those constructed of wood. They have been proved to resist a much greater 
hydrostatic pressure than wooden casks are capable of sustaining. 

The Mouse-trap has not been thonzht unworthy of the application of inventive 
genius. Mr. Pullinger has an Automaton Mouse-trap (186), which is a most 
elaborate and ingenious affair, in which mice cannot fail to take pleasure in being 
caught. 

We shall complete our examination of this Exhibition in our next number. 








CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR APRIL, 1861. 


Virco will be the most prominent constellation of the present month; and the 
extraordinary nebulous region in her wing may be even seen with the naked eye. 

The delicate triple star [ of Cancer comes on the meridian about eight o'clock, 
and is a fine object for telescopic observation. The two principal stars are of the 
sixth and seventh magnitude respectively, and within a second of each other ; 
the companion is 74 in magnitude, and about six seconds distant. 

To restrict ourselves to our own planetary system. As far in space beyond 
the orbit of Jupiter (which we noticed last month) as that great planet is beyond 
the Sun, we encounter that most extraordinary of all our associated worlds, the 
stupendous globe of Saturn, eight hundred times bigger than our earth, and 
surrounded by a double and probably triple 


| 


ring, and accompanied by eight moons. 2 6 
Nothing, perhaps, will convey to us better ° ° o (© 
an idea of the enormous dimensions of the é 


track in which this planet and its append- ° 


ages revolve, than the fact that the slight 
ovalness of its orbit gives a difference of 
100,000 miles in the actual distances from the Sun of the planet at its aphelion and 
perihelion, the extreme distance being 956 millions of miles, and the least 856 mil- 
lions. Light, which travels at the rate of 200,000 miles per second, takes an hour 
and 4 quarter to reach us from Saturn's distant orb; and if a railway train could 
have been despatched, at the landing of Julius Cresar, from our shores, and had 
travelled unceasingly at fifty miles an hour, it would still have to continue its course 
for another century, at least, before it would have reached its destination. Taking 
the circumference of its orbit at 5,650 millions of miles, which it traverses in 
11,759 days, it travels daily 525,140 miles, or at the rate of 21,880 an hour. The 
disk of the planet is visibly oval and is marked like Jupiter’s by belts of light and 
shade, the central principal one being only very slightly changeable, indicating a 
system of atmospheric currents similar to our trade-winds. 

The mean diameter of Saturn is about 73,000 miles, and the oblateness of the 
planet is about 1-10th of its greater axis. The polar axis is inclined at about 
26° to the plane of the orbit, and consequently there must be a succession of sea- 
sons and ranges of temperature in the Saturnian year similar to those which cha- 
racterize our own. 


Saturn, with its Ring and Eight Moons, 





Telescopic View of Saturn. 


When powerful telescopes are directed to the ring dark streaks or belts are 
seen upon its surface. One of these having a permanency seemingly incompati- 
ble with atmospheric causes, it was conjectured there was a real separation or 
division of the ring,—a conjecture turned into certainty by the discovery that 
this dark streak is seen alike on both sides of the ring as they are alternately 
presented to us. The thickness, or perhaps rather thinness of the ring is such 
that the nicest micrometric observations have hitherto failed to determine it. It is, 
comparatively speaking, so plate-like that when the edge only is presented to our 
view,—as it is at the times of Saturn’s equinoxes, which occur every 14} years, 
and as it will be in November next,—the ring is, if not entirely invisible, so 
dimly seen as not to be measurable. When thus disposed in 1833, Sir John 
Herschel observed it with a telescope of sufficient power to have rendered evi- 
dent a line of light one-twentieth of a second in breadth. Now, the linear value 
of one second at Saturn’s distance, being about 4,400 miles, it follows that the 
maximum thickness of that planet’s ring would not be more than 250 miles; or, 
in comparison to the dimensions given in our figure, about the thickness of the 








paper it is printed on. Bessel, taking the perturbation produced by the ring on | 


the sixth satellite, has estimated its thickness at 138 miles. 
The last disappearance of Saturn’s rings took place in April, 1848, when the 


northern surface had been visible for many years. On the 3rd of September, the | 


Sun passing the plane of the ring, lit up its southern surface, but on the 12th, the 
Earth passing through the same plane, the ring became once more invisible, and 
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continued so until the 18th of January, 1849, when the Earth repassing 

of the ring, its southern sarface, illuminated by the Sun, came again wrt 
and will continue so until the 23rd of November of the present year, when a like 
succession of appearances and disappearances will take place, the northern side 
being subsequently presented. 

. At the last Saturnian equinox, Schmidt made such observations at the Bonn 
Observatory as have demonstrated the existence of great inequalities on the surface 
of the rings, having the character of very lofty mountains, and thus confirming 

@ previous observations of Sir W. Herschel. 

Some observers have thought the ring to be quintupal; others have even 
thought there were seven rings; but apparently they have been misled by 
atmospheric belts or bands, like those around the globes of Saturn and Jupiter, 
Lassell, Dawes, and Bessell seem, however, to have made out the probability of 
its triple nature ; but the most surprising of modern telescopic observations has 
been the discovery by Dr. Galle, of a ring so transparent that the body of the 
planet can be seen through it. 

The rings of Saturn have been found to have a revolution round their centre jy, 
time very nearly equal to the periodic time of a satellite at a distance equal to 
that from the centre of the planet to the median line of the ring’s breadth ; ang 
on this principle, each of the concentric zones, or separate bands of the ring, 
should have different periods of rotation. Such is very probable, though not ye; 
proven. Messrs. Harding, Schwabe, and Struve have made out that the ring, or 
system of rings, is not concentrical with the planet, and that the centre of the 
rings describes a small orbit round the centre of the planet, and in this eccen. 
tricity Herschel has seen an additional evidence of what must be regarded as an 
astonishing fact, the ring’s stability ; this oscillation of the centres of the ri 
about that of the planet showing, in his opinion, a perpetual contest between 
preservative and destructive forces. 

From the remoteness of Saturn, the dimensions of its satellites have not been 
accurately ascertained ; we know, however, that the sixth is the largest, and that 
all, with the exception of the eighth, move in orbits nearly coincident with the 
plane of the rings. The eighth, however, is exceptional, both in its orbit being 
inclined at a considerable angle to the plane of the rings, and in its distance sixty. 
four semidiameters of Saturn, the only analogous case to the latter being that of 
our own Moon, which is sixty semidiameters from its primary. The largest 
satellite is probably about the size of Mars; but the smallest are only visible 
with telescopes of great power. The two inner ones are often seen coursing 
rapidly along the edge of the ring with a perceptible motion. 

The periods of Saturn’s moons, like those of Jupiter, are short, the nearest 
passing through all its phases in 22} hours; and the three next to it having 
months varying from four to twenty-one of our days; the more remote have longer 
periods. The case of our own Moon and that of the satellites of Jupiter have 
raised the presumption that it is the law of secondary planets to revolve on their 
axes in the time of the revolution of their primary; but the vast distance of 
Saturn has prevented as yet any decided observations on the axial rotations of 
the Saturnian moons; although indications of such coincident revolutions are 
considered to have been met with. 

To return, however, to Saturn itself. The mass of that planet has been found 
to be the 3,500th part of the Sun, or about a hundred times greater than our 
Earth ; while its volume is about one thousand times greater: the mean density, 
then, of its component matter must be little more than half that of water, or 
about twice the density of cork. 

About a fortnight since, the two upper equatorial belts of Jupiter underwent 
a singular change ; a darkening coming on at one side and gradually extending 
across the whole disc, commingling the two into one broad band, in the central 
zone of which what appeared to be cumuli or clouds were distinctly apparent in 
fine telescopes. 








FINE ARTS. 
PORTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON. 


Mr. Walton has enjoyed the enviable privilege of painting a full-length portrait 
of the Duchess of Wellington, attired in court costume. Justly regarded as a 
typical representative of British aristocratic beauty, the envy and the admiration 
of the civilized world, such a subject is well calculated to call forth the artist's 
powers, and even to inspire him with unwonted effort. Mr. Walton has proved 
himself fully equal to the delicate and difficult task, and produced a picture which 
may be pronounced in every respect worthy of the original. 

The attitude in which the duchess is represented is very happily chosen : 
apparently retiring from the spectator, her head is turned towards her left 
shoulder, as if in the act of speaking. This arrangement enabled the artist to 
display some of the most beautiful curves in the female form, and at once with- 
draws the subject from the domain of conventional or formal treatment. It im- 
parts a wonderful amount of motion to the figure, and gives it life and animation. 
The grace and dignity of the original are eloquently expressed. As a likeness, 
the portrait is satisfactory ; the pure, classic features, which the sculptor might 
well adopt as the model for a Diana, seem with their silent eloquence instinct with 
life. As a mere picture, the spectator would gaze upon the mysterious shade of 
melancholy that overspreads this beautiful face with the same questioning won- 
derment that chains him to the Mona Lisa of Leonardo. 

The artist’s task must have been one of no ordinary difficulty. The costume 
offers many impediments to what may be considered pure artistic treatment. 
The mass of white in the rich lace which flows from the jewelled tiara over the 
shoulders, may be considered as depriving the delicate flesh tints of some of their 
brilliancy ; but the skill and tact of the painter have carried him through that 
difficulty most successfully. The requisite glow and brilliancy of colour 15 
abundantly supplied in the crimson velvet train, and, with the accessories, 4 
general harmonious effect is attained. Mr. Walton may be justly complimented, 
and congratulated also, upon the successful issue of his arduous task ; and we are 
grateful for the privilege of viewing the picture in the studio rather than amid 
the glare and confusion of an Academy Exhibition. 








THE DRAMA. 


EASTER-TIDE always brings a radical change with it in affairs theatrical, and 
this year, it is worthy of note, the new provender is less offensive to good taste 
than has been usual of late years. The public is happily spared the infliction 0! 
more than one “burlesque.” The vocabulary of ribald slang, dismal puns, and 
insipid jokes appears to be well nigh exhausted, and a burlesque of the present 
year can consist of little else than the lees and dregs of former seasons, which, 1 
is true, were sometimes enlivened with afew sparks of wit and fun. 

The Lyceum inaugurates the summer season with a double attraction: the 
débit of Miss Matilda Heron, an American tragedienne of some note, and a new 
Irish drama, from the pen of Mr. Samuel Lover, entitled “ Macarthy More; 0; 
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ion Nine Points of the Law.” We have had so many clever things from 
the pen of Mr. Lover, in the way of songs, stories, and dramatic pieces, that. we 
anticipated a fresh and even stronger claim upon our admiration in “ Macarthy 
More ;” and if our expectations were not fully realized, it must be laid to the 
account of our taste being rendered fastidious by the excellence of the author's 
previous efforts. “ Macarthy More,” if not @ particularly brilliant affair, is in 
many parts exceedingly amusing, and lost nothing iu the hands of Mr. John 
Drew, Whose quiet natural humour soon won the sympathy and applause of a 
jarge audience, and greatly contributed to its success. The scene of this drama 
js laid in a wild portion of the coast of Ireland; time, the early portion of the 
eighteenth century, when the Stuarts found many warm and generous partisans 
among the.Irish gentry. Macarthy More (Mr. H. Neville) is a young gentleman 
who had espoused the-cause of the young Pretender, thereby imperilling his life 
and fortane. Returning from exile in France, he finds his home and estates in 
the hands of Sir Peiynory Pip (Mr. J. Johnstone), judge and warden of the dis- 
trict in which the Macarthy property is situated, and Solomon Griper (Mr. 
Forrester), the son of the unrightful owner, 

The incidents of the drama turn upon the stratagems resorted to by Macarthy 
More to recover possession of his property, in which he is aided by a pretty 
cousin and Darby Sullivan (Mr. John Drew), an ex-trooper of the Irish brigade, 
now waiter at the “‘ Black Bull.”” The main point is to get all the present oceu- 
pants out of the castle, and one by one they are, upon various pretexts, enticed 
out of it. Sir Peignory, who has literary ambition, and meditates writing a 
novel, is easily caught by Dean Swift for a bait, and eagerly obeys a summons to 
the Black Bull to meet the Dean, who is no other than Macarthy in disguise. 
Sir Peignory’s lady is soon induced to follow, by intelligence that her husband 
has been made dead drunk or poisoned by the Dean, while Solomon Griper is 
easily enticed out by the wiles of Mary Macarthy, for whom he has a sneaking 
kindness. Macarthy More’s point is now gained. The coast being clear, a party 
of the peasantry, led by Darby Sullivan, rush forward and take possession of the 
castle for Macarthy, to the infinite delight of his friends and the confusion of his 
foes. There is also a custom-house officer (Mr. John Rouse), intended to be 
amusing, but circumstances are against him. He assists, however, in compli- 
cating the difficulties of Sir Peignory, and in that manner contributes to Ma- 
carthy’s success. The piece is very well acted, and the scenery, by Mr. Callcott, 
exceedingly beautiful. Miss Hudspeth’s personation of Mary Macarthy was 
very praiseworthy; her naiveté in a pretty song, “O, what a dangerous woman 
am I,” won for her an encore. Mr. John Drew made the most of the opportunity 
afforded him in Darby Sullivan; but it is a character unmarked by any special 
individuality. The play was well received by the audience, and may be pro- 
nounced successful. 

“ New Year’s Eve; or, the Belle of the Season” served to introduce Miss 
Heron to the English stage. This drama is described as being a new version of 
the notorious ‘‘ Dame aux Camellias ;” but it has undergone such strange transfor- 
mations in being adapted to British tastes that it would be scarcely possible to 
recognize its origin unless it were pointed out in the play-bills. The heroine, in 
this adaptation, is a virtuous milliner, who resigns her lover, at his father’s 
request, in order that he may marry an heiress and retrieve his ruined fortunes. 
After the customary amount of sorrow, suffering, and agony, the lovers are made 
happy. Miss Heron, as Rosalie Lee, displayed much refinement in her acting ; 
she possesses a good voice, which is exercised with thrilling effect in pathetic 
and emotional scenes; but her powers are best displayed in those scenes which 
demand the torrent and energy of passion. Her debiat was decidedly successful, 
fully winning the sympathies of the audience, by whom she was summoned before 
the curtain at the end of the second and third acts. Miss Matilda Heron is a 
welcome and valuable addition to the English stage. 

The new piece at the Adelphi is of French origin. It belongs to the “ Belphe- 
gor’’ class of dramatic stories, and is not the least interesting among them. The 
hero is a ‘“ prestigiator’’—vulgus, a street conjuror—rejoicing in the name of 
Magloire (Mr. B. Webster) ; he is not a very amiable personage ; in fact, nothing 
else than a great rascal, with a redeeming trait or two to render him endurable. 
He is a dissipated fellow, who ill-treated his wife, and forced her to quit his 
society, after he had squandered her portion. The issue of his dissipated course 
is to throw him on the streets in the character of a juggler, where a romantic 
incident brings about a moral reform in him. There is a certain count, whose 

countess loses her reason on the loss of her infant. While in this state of mental 
alienation, she encounters a poor woman with an infant, which she takes for her 
own; and as its mother is dying, she willingly resigns it into the keeping of the 
countess under the assurance that it will be well provided for. Before dying, 
however, she draws up a paper containing the particulars of the infant’s parentage, 
which document is to be given to her upon her attaining her sixteenth year. 
These incidents constitute the prologue to the drama. 

When we are next introduced to the countess’s adopted daughter (which she 
believes to be her own), she has become a charming girl of seventeen, in love 
with her cousin Lucien. But another cousin, Jules, desires to obtain her hand, 
and as fair means are unavailing to that end, he resorts to foul. He overhears 
the count relating to Lucien his fair cousin’s origin, and at once resolves to turn 
the information to account in furthering his base designs. He bribes Magloire 
to claim the girl as his own daughter ; to show certain papers, which are accepted 
by the count as convincing proofs, and the unhappy girl is given up to him, and 
he forthwith conducts her to his wretched home. There, of course, the villain- 
cousin Jules has free access, and makes the worst use of his opportunity in 
attacking the girl’s honour. However, he is foiled by the opportune discovery of 
the documert written by the girl’s dying mother. From this Magloire learns to 
his infinite dismay, that the girl in whose contemplated ruin he had assisted, is his 
own daughter. Of course, he at once becomes the protector of his daughter's 
honour, and conquering lis paternal feelings, restores the girl to those who had 
adopted her, and then retires, heartbroken, to resume his vagabond life. 

The piece is produced in what is well understood as the true Adelphi style ; it is 
weil cast, and put on the stage in the most picturesque and effective manner. ‘The 
main interest of the drama centres around Magloire, marvellously well repre- 
sented by Mr. B. Webster. At first he appears as a jaunty mountebank, astonish- 
ing the rustics at a féte in the forest of St. Germain’s ; this phase of the character 
calls forth little else than impndence, and a knowing air of chuckling superiority. 
As the plot thickens, when he becomes the tool of a villain, and assumes a 
relationship which does not belong to him, in claiming the adopted child, full 
Scope is presented for the display of Mr. Webster's dramatic powers, which 
culminate in the last scene, When overcome by remorse and horror at the guilt in 
which he had incontinently become involved. His delineation of sorrow and 
despair when resigning his child to her early protectors, was marked by the 
deepest pathos and dramatic skill. In this particular phase of histrionic delinea- 


tion Mr. Webster has no superior, scarcely a rival, on the English stage. 

The other characters were sustained with that harmony of effect which charac- 
terizes the Adelphi stage. The heroine could not have found a more charming, 
graceful, or refined representative, than Miss Simms; and Mrs. Billington’s 








impersonation of the mad countess was marked with energy and truthfulness. 
Mr. David Fisher gave a strong individuality to the villain cousin, Jules; and 
Mr. Toole personated a simple-hearted facetious youth, an attendant buffoon to 
Magloire, with so much humour and naiveté, as to call forth a special tribute of 
applause. The drama will admit of much curtailment ; the interest is weakencd 
by too great diffusion, and what could well be spared is—the Prologue. 


MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—“‘ LE PROPHETS.” 


AuriovucH the political horizon is by no means clear, it is the privilege of the 
followers of art to breathe a purer and more genial atmosphere. Let others 
be for ever at strife, they unite in the happy bonds of harmony. Two com- 
posers, representing two different schools of music, have of late swayed the 
destinies of our first operatic establishment. Auber and Meyerbeer have alter- 
nately delighted us with their productions. The Royal English Opera bas just 
closed its season with the performance of “ Le Domino Noir,” whilst the Royal 
Italian Opera begins the campaign with “ Le Prophéte.” If any proof were 
wanting to show how completely our partiality for one class of music has altered, 
we would find it in the career of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. There 
was atime when none but Italian music was to be heard at the Italian Opera. 
Paér, Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti held exclusive possession of the operatic 
stage. Meyerbeer was then not thought of; Auber considered far too French ; 
while Weber and Spohr have only lately come into requisition. We do not speak 
of Mozart, as his works have at all times been stock-pieces of the principal 
theatres in the world. By degrees people tired of hearing, year after year, the 
same operas. Tancredi, Othello, Semiramide, I] Barbiere di Siviglia, Norma, 
I Paritani, La Somnambula, Lucia di Lammermoor, &c. &c., constituted a never- 
varying repertoire. This lasted until the secession from Her Majesty's Theatre of 
the orchestra, chorus, the principal singers, and Mr. Costa, in 1847, when a second 
(rival) Italian Opera was established. One of the chief reasons for breaking 
fresh ground was the difficulty of finding competent singers for the Italian school 
of music. The great models in the art of vocalization, like Tacchinardi, Velluti, 
Pisaroni, and Pasta, had ceased to enchant their hearers: Malibran, Sontag, and 
Bosio were lost to art; Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, and Persiani had seen their 
best days. Naturally enough, with the extinction of the representatives of the 
florid style of singing, the taste for the Italian style of writing also disappeared. 
The operas of Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti have not ceased to be attractive, but 
their performances are “ few and far between.” 

Of the great revolution operated within the last thirty years in the operatic 
taste Meyerbeer is the trnest exponent. The causes of this transformation lay 
partly in the general progress of musical feeling, partly in the circumstances 
which made Meyerbeer the interpreter of the phase. His life, divided between 
Germany, Italy, and France, prepared him to be the fit representative of the 
conflicting thought of Europe. It will be necessary, and may not prove unin- 
teresting to some of our readers, to enter into a brief retrospect of some of the 
principal incidents in Meyerbeer’s career, in order to understand more clearly 
how this new era in theatrical composition has been brought about. 

The first debat of the author of “ Robert le Diable”’ and “ Les Huguenots” 
was an opera in three acts, called the ‘ Daughter of Jephtha,” which was per- 
formed in Munich, without success, when the composer was eighteen years of 
age. From early youth he had distinguished himself as a pianist of remarkable 
powers. His talent for composition was also very conspicuous, and attracted the 
attention of Abbé Vogler, who had the reputation of being a profound musician 
and a great contrapuntist. He invited Meyerbeer to come to Darmstadt, there 
to study harmony and composition, “I shall receive you as a son,’ he wrote, 
“ and initiate you in the knowledge of music.’ He gladly availed himself of so 
flattering an invitation, and was in his fifteenth year when he became Vogler’s pupil. 
After having resided for a considerable time in this quiet little town, enjoying 
the affection and esteem of his master, and the friendship of Carl Maria Von 
Weber, his fellow-pupil, he went to Vienna, where he created a sensation, by his 
wonderful talent on the pianoforte, and the execution of some of his own com- 
positions. His success was so great that he received the offer to write a comic 
opera for the Court Theatre, called “ Alcimeleck, or the two Caliphs ;”" but owing 
to the fashion for Italian music which was then prevalent in Vienna, this second 
work of his met with the same fate as the former one. Salieri, who was residing 
in the Austrian Capital, had a great regard for the young composer; he consoled 
him for this failure by assuring him that he showed a happy disposition for 
melody, but that he had not studied sufficiently the mechanism of the human 
voice, and advised him to visit Italy. Meyerbeer at first turned a deaf ear to 
this proposal, the Italian music of that period finding no admirer in him. He 
did, however, eventually follow Salieri’s advice, and set out for Venice, where he 
arrived about the time when Rossini was fast turning the heads of the Italians 
with his first great production of ‘'Taneredi.” - This melodious and natural 
music filled him with enthusiasm, and entirely changed his ideas about the Italian 
school of composition, which he had hitherto entirely depreciated. He now set 
to work to study the art of writing for the human voice, of which the Italians 
are such great masters, and composed an opera for Madame Pisaroni, called 
*“ Romilda Costanza,” which was brought out with great success at Padua in 
1818. A year later he wrote for Turin an opera named ‘ Semiramide rico- 
nosciuta,” which was followed by “Emma di Resburgo,” received with the 
greatest warmth at Venice. This opera was afterwards translated into German, 
and met everywhere with the same approbation, although the opinions expressed 
in some of the papers were anything but favourable to the German composer, 
who was blamed for having abandoned the school in which he was brought 
up for that of a foreign country. Weber was not altogether free from this preju- 
dice, and regretted that his friend had given this new direction to his talent. In 
a letter addressed by the author of “ Der Frieschutz” to Gottfried Weber, their 
mutual friend, he expresses the hope that ‘ Meyerbeer will ere kng return to 
Berlin, and perhaps write a Gerina “Heaven grant it, he says, “I 
have made a strong appeal to his conscience.”’ Weber did, however, not live long 
enough to see his wishes gratified. Fully aware of Meyerbeer 8 genius, though 
not approving of the new route he intended to fullow, his foi n iship fi r his fellow- 
pupil never altered, for, some time before his death, he significd his wish that a 
comic opera left unfinished by him should be comple ted by Meyerbeer. 

After the great success achieved by “Emma di Resburgo, the firme of 
Meyerbeer spread rapidly throughout Italy, and opened the doors to him of the 

‘incipal theatres, at the head of which stands La Scala, at Milan. In 1822, he 
pripcipa : t a 
produced the opera of “ Margherita d’Anjou;” and three years later, “ I] Cro- 
ciato”’ was brought out at Venice, which surpassed all his former triumphs, and 
established him a name as an Italian composer. It not only went the round of 
all the theatres, but procured him the honour of an invitation from M. de la 
Rochefoucauld, to direct the rehearsals of this opera at the Odeon, in Paris, where 
Although received with great 
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favour, it did not create the same impression in Paris which it had produced in | warmly received on entering the stage. He seemed somewhat overcome by his " 
most of the Italian towns. The music was thought too severe, and relished by | hearty reception, and during the whole of the first act did not sing with his usuaj + 
only a few “conoscenti and dilettanti,’’ who could appreciate its beauties as well as | vigour and brilliancy. The trembling of his voice so peculiar to him was stronger me 
its defects. Few, however, discovered the germ of greatness which was slumber- than ever, and told upon his first aria, “ Un Impero,’ which went off rather flatly. si 
ing in the breast of the young composer, and recognized the genius : hich has | me re. ae ee are. and in “ “ Re del mal with the famons 
created so many master-pieces., From this period dates the transformation _t de poitrine, and im the Grinking-song, eviam, e intorno giri,’ excited the 
hich took place in esadietite ideas, Unlike some other great composers | audience to the highest pitch of enthusiam. He acted throughout with energy 
whose genius has burst upon the world of a sudden with uncontrollable might, | and artistic finish, his clear and beautiful enunciation of the Roman tongue in the 
Meyerbeer's originality of thought and elevation of style did not pronounce recitatives being of the greatest value. 
themselves at the outset of his career. They only ripened into maturity after The other parts call for little remark. The three Anabaptists, M. Zelger, Signor 
long stady, deep reflection, and great experience: for ever hesitating which | Polonini, and Signor Neri-Baraldi, acquitted themselves of their task admirably, 
path to follow, he never allowed his ideas to assume a decided shape. The | They sang the beautiful trio in the second act, when they recognize Oberthal, 
Gierman foundation of his studies prevailed until he arrived in Italy, where Ros- with great effect, and in tune, to which we have not been accustomed of late. The 
ini was then reigning supreme. This gave way to his predilection for Italian | réleof Bertha is not so unimportant as it looks, but it seems still too important for 
music, of which the great “ maéstro”’ was then the champion. Later, during his | Mlle. Corbari, who looked and acted very well, but whose voice is too weak for a 
stay in France, he had the opportunity of identifying himself with the tasteofthe | large room, and renders her intonation at times doubtful. She did wise in 
rench people. He availed himself of this, by studying the characteristics of their | omitting the trio in the last act with Jean and Fidés. Of the ensemble, with re. 
language, their poetry, and their customs; and, being gifted by nature with a | gard to orchestra, chorus, and decorations, we can speak m the highest terms. “ 
tighly intellectual and poetical mind, was brought into contact with some of the | The dancing and grouping of the “patineurs” was as effective as in former years, 
lirst men of the day, which operated so powerfully on the development of his | whilst the improvement in substituting boy’s voices in the coronation scene for 
talent, that it caused him to say again farewell to his Italian penchant, and pay | female voices was one of the great features in the altogether admirable perform. 
his court to the French Muse. After a silence of many years, bis first “ grand | ance. , 
opera,” “ Robert le Diable,’’ was represented at one Royale de Musique, = ie — 
in the year 1831. The opinions as to the transcendant merits of this masterpiece r 
were at first divided, bes its suecess was nevertheless so complete, that it made NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
the fortune of the * Grand Opera” in Paris, and was given 160 times consecu- F. CRESSWELL, ESQ. 
tively. ‘ Robert le Diable’’ was played in all countries and on all stages. After ; a . . 
such a triumph, it was clear that the fate of the Grand Opera depended greatly On I uesday, the 22nd ult., at Sedgeford Hall, near Lynn, Norfolk, aged 73, “e 
upon the future productions of Meyerbeer’s pen. He was therefore requested to | Francis Cresswell, Esq. He was the second son of the late Francis fi sterby, Esq., “ 
write another opera, with which demand he complied. Several circumstances, of Blackheath, Kent, by Miss Frances es 
however, prevented the second work from being performed until after a lapse of Dorothea Cresswell, elder daughter and co. ‘4 
five years. Meyerbeer’s mottois “Chi va piano, va sano.’’ When, at last, “ Les | heir of John Cresswell, Esq., of Cresswell, N 
Huguenots’’ saw the light, its success eclipsed that of “ Robert le Diable.’ The Northumberland, and consequently brother *: 
public had now accustomed itself to the peculiarities and the individuality of his of Addison J. Baker-Cresswell, Esq., now ‘J 
style, and of which the great characteristic is grandeur of conception. The first of Cresswell, and of the Right Hon. Sir 3 
and fifth acts of “ Rebert,’’ and the fourth of “* Les Huguenots,’ are magnificent Cresswell Cresswell. The deceased gentle. C 
| pages in the history of music. Indeed, for dramatic effect, they can hardly be man, who was for some regs an active te 
: surpassed. Another great feature which distinguishes him, is his marvellous partner mn the great banking nonte of , 
power for the combination of instrumental and vocal masses, which had never Messrs. Gurney & Co., and had discharged “ 
been so fully carried out. In pourtraying the feelings of passionate love and deep the offices of Councillor, Alderman, and 
emotion, he is equally happy, his music often reaching the highest point of eventually Mayor of Lynn, according to 
expression and pathos. Burke's “ Landed Gentry, married, about 
es How comes it, then, that Meyerbeer’s mnsic has found so many enemies and D e the year 1820, Rachel Blizabeth, daughter 
‘ dies roe net ; se errr » | of Joseph Fry, Esq., and yranddaughter of John Gurney, Esq., of Earlham, 
encountered such opposition, not so much from the public as from the initiated ? Norfolk. by wi mig er “ant i dead acne gage apace 
We believe the reason is to be found in his never-failing search after effect, Hie ee . igs a 1 Se ne ee ee yo om sel o tl § r 
whether legitimate or not, an effort which must result in “mannerism.” His ei en ri ga . pier gg /resswell, = officer =. ae pint 1 a 
melodics, often laboured and strained, are disfigured by crude and far-fetched who accomplis red ww North-West Passage, having returned a Ase SOB - 
Sletten ahanew ait ene tah Yak aneaiiees tte cae Seen Siok tak he the bearer of despatches from Captain Sir R. McClure, of H.M.S. Investigator. 
ae “See tala Mints "s? a I ‘© sat : His eldest son, I'rancis Joseph, married, in 1850, the Hon. Charlotte Frances 
intellect is for ever on the rack; his music lacking simplicity and nature, and Ccctila, Cena Seinen CE er (Toad Catinoune tuk mmembiteides 
showing more of brain than of heart. His orchestration, though always masterly, Pe gt ie ne ; oe OMS CONGALEE OF LORE VENROF PS, gra — 
; ; . ° | of the sixth Duke of Beaufort. 
ig sometimes peculiar, too frequent use being made of the double-basses, bass 
clarionets, bassoons, and brass instruments, which certainly produce effect, but . — . 
not always the desired one. One thing is certain, however, his manner is quite SIR M. BARRINGTON, BART. ™ 
his own, while his defects are lost in the general excellence of his music, and the On Sunday, March 31st, at Dublin, aged 72, Sir Matthew Barrington, Bart., 
manifold beauties which abound in the score. The stage is essentially his ele- | Crown-Solicitor of Munster. He was the eldest of the five sons of the late Sir 
ment. The popularity of his operas is also, in a great measure, owing to the x Joseph Barrington, Bart., of Limerick, who 
interest of his books, which are chosen with the greatest care, and all possess the AR was created a Baronet at the coronation of 
necessary qualifications for being put to music. ‘ Robert le Diable” and “ Les George IV., by Mary, daughter of Daniel 
Huguenots” especially bear us out in this remark ; although in “ Le Prophéte,”’ the wo Bagott, Esq., of the same city, and was born 
iH subject is, we think, less fit for the stage. Some critics have even asserted that Sree on the 2lst of May, 1788: having been R 
4 the treatment of religion and its ceremonies is altogether out of place in theatres ; | . educated at Trinity College, Dublin, he en- L 
“ae others find fault with M. Scribe, the author of the “ Libretto,” for not having | ei rm, tered upon the legal profession ; in 1832 he th 
* given euflicient importance to the all-absorbing passion of love, which, in this | me a was appointed to the office abovementioned, be 
rt opera, plays only a secondary part, and should always predominate in the lyrical | oe my which he held till his death. It was of great de 
ae drama. Bertha, they say, is an insignificant personage. Jean, of Leyden, him- | ~ ay value, and it is said that the post will be Ie 
i self, does not possess the vigour and individuality which history gives him. He bas divided for the future. Sir Matthew sueceeded sO 
a is more the tool of three rogues who speculate upon his credulity, than the fanatical | i, e EX) to the title in 1846, and married in 1814 1s 
id enthusiast who is urged on by the inner force of his own energy. Ve \V Charlotte, dau. of William Hartigan, Esq., of 
i Be this as it may, we have more exclusively to deal with the music of the | Dublin, by whom (who died in 1858) he had 
H opera. There is, to our opinion, notwithstanding the display of great power of | issue six daughters and two sons. Hlis second son is married to the eldest daughter 
conception, a certain heaviness in the music which pervades the whole, and imparts | of the late J. B. West, Esq., sometime M.P. for Dublin ; and the eldest son, 
4 iteelt involuntarily to the listener. The part of Jean of Leyden is gloomy and drawn; | William Hartigan, now third Baronet, was born in 1815, and graduated B.A. at 
é Bertha does not interest any one, and creates no effect in the music she has to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1841, and married m 1858 Elizabeth Olivia, 
sf sing. The only great character, and the soul of the opera, is Fidés, who stands | daughter of N. Darley, Esq. The late Baronet, in conjunction with his: father 
. out in bold relief. The feelings of a pious, tender, and broken-hearted mother and brothers, was the founder of the Hospital and Infirmary in the City of Lime- 
ig F are most tonchingly and beautifully rendered in the music, and produce a corre- | rick, which bears their name ; and he represented a branch of the family of Bar- 
i. sponding effect on the hearer. It is useless to arrest the attention of our readers | rington, of Barrington Hall, Essex, from which Lord Barrington is descended in 
2h any longer on the great merits of this work, which is familiar to the majority of | the female line. ps 
those who frequent the opera. <A few words on the performance of last Tues- | » en 
Ff day must bring this notice to aclose. It seldom happens that Mr. Gye is enabled | J. ARMYTAGE, ESQ. . : ¢ 
Mt to begin the season with the “stars’’ of his company; but the announcement | On Monday, March 25th, at Northampton, aged 92, John Armytage, Esq., of 
it that Madame Czillag and Signor Tamberlik would appear on the opening night, | that place. The deceased gentleman, who was born on the 15th of December, 
"7 drew a large crowd tothe theatre, every place in the house being occupied. The cast 1768, was the second son of Sir George Army- | 
fi was the same as that of last season. No work of Meyerbeer offers greater scope | tage, Bart., of Kirklees, Yorkshire, by Anna E 
, for the display of the scenic and spectacular resources of the establishment than | Maria, daughter of Godfrey Wentworth, Esq., 
be “ Le Prophéte,” and is better calculated t6 show off to the greatest advantage the high | of Woolley and Hickleton. In 1790 he married 
+ if excellence of the orchestra and chorus for which the Royal Italian Opera is justly | Anne, daughter of the late John H. Thursby, 
celebrated. In fact, we could not help remarking that the audience seemed evi- | Esq., of Abington, co. Northampton. “ How 
bf dently more delighted with what they saw than with what they heard, and | completely and how justly,” says a writer in ; 
t4 applauded more liberally the extraordinary splendour of the mise en scéne than | the Northampton Herald, “ the deceased might 
he)! the efforts of the singers. : be regarded as a Northampton man, may be 8 
iP t is certainly true that the two first acts almost pass without giving the artistes judged from the fact that he resided in the 
an opportunity of distinguishing themselves individually, neither, did we think, | town during the long period of sixty-five years. 
was there great reason to appland them. Madame Czillag possesses a voice of | ©& His name, as a matter of course, was familiar 
beautiful quality, a real “ voce simpatica ;"’ but she occasionally mars the effect | \/ as a household word amongst us, though, in con- 1 
& ine by straining her lower notes, a common fault with “ mezzo soprano and contre- sequence of an unhappy affliction which, during : 
aH alto” singers. We noticed also a certain tremulousness of delivery which, if a | the later years of his life, confined him first to his house, and then to his bed, he ; 
; habit, Madame Czillag would do well to avoid. Her singing, as well as her acting, | was unseen by, and consequently personally unknown to, the present generation. 
however, are marked by great simplicity, without ever trying to do too much, | He had outlived all his contemporaries ; but, though thus confined, and belonging 
ie! while her reading is always correct, chaste, and full of dramatic intelligence. Her | to a generation that had passed away, he maintained to the last a keen relish for, , 
pt happiest performances were, “O mio figlio,’ in the first act ; “ Piet pieta,” in | and took a lively interest in, topics both national and local. Indeed, few men, of ‘ 
4 the third; and the aria di bravura “ O verita, figlio del Ciel,” in the fourth act. | whatever age, were better informed on all the current events of the day. In his } 
eg {nthe grand coronation scene her singing and acting were in the highest degree boyhood he was instructed in the same school, at Brussels, with Arthur Duke of 
> ey touching and poetical, full of earnestness and dramatic effect. She was exceed- Wellington, whose career he watched to its close with vivid interest and admuira- . 
a ingly well supported by Signor Tamberlik, who, like Madame Czillag, was very | tion. At the age of sixteen lie joined the Blues, at the Peacock Hotel, in this 
i | 
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an. He did not, however, remain long in the service, and soon after leaving 
settled down in Northampton as his permanent residence.” He has left issue 
, son, the Rev. John Armytage, and also three daughters. 





T. DRINKWATER, ESQ. 


On Saturday, the 30th ult., at Bath, aged 
85, Thomas Drinkwater, Esq., of Irwell 
House, Lancashire. He was, according to 
the ‘*County Families,” the eldest son of 
the late Peter Drinkwater, Esq., of Irwell 
House, and was born in 1775. He was a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the 
County Palatine of Lancaster. By his wife 
Sarah, daughter of N. Hyde, Esq., of Ard- 
wick, he has left issue two daughters, his 
co-heiresses, Fanny, married to Capt. James 
Fitzmaurice Scott, of Comeston, co. Kincar- 
dine, and Harriet Julia, married to the Rev. 
Henry M. Birch, late tutor to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and now 
Rector of Prestwich, near Manchester. 








E. PEDDER, ESQ. 

On Thursday, the 21st March, suddenly, at Ashton Park, Preston, Lancashire, 
aced 50, Edward Pedder, Esq. He was the head of a wealthy family, largely 
eonnected with commerce, which settled near Preston in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, and who have repeatedly been Aldermen and Mayors of that borough, 
and was the eldest son of the late James Pedder, Esq., of Ashton Park, who was 
» Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Lancashire, and Captain in the local 
militia, by Jane, only daughter of Richard Newsham, Esq. He was born in 1810, 
and succeeded to his father’s property in August, 1846. Mr. Pedder, who was a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Liecutenant for the County Palatine of Lancaster, and 

me time Alderman of Preston, married Amelia, eldest daughter of Edward 
Gawne, Esq., of Kentraugh, in the Isle of Man, by whom he had, with a son 
who died in infancy, three daughters and two sons. His elder surviving sun and 
successor, Richard Newsham Pedder, Esq., late an officer in the 7th clussars, 
was born in 1837, and his younger son, Arthur Edward, in 1831. 


G. HARRISON, ESQ. 


On Friday, March 8th, aged 74, 
George Harrison, Esq., of Whitehaven 
and Linethwaite, Cumberland. He 
was formerly a banker at Whitehaven, 
and served the office of High Sheriff 
of the county of Cumberland in 1844; 
and up to the time of shis death 


he had discharged many important 
public offices of a local nature. For 
o> 2 further account of the deceased 


gentleman the reader is referred to 
a subsequent notice, which will appear 
in the statement of wills and bequests. 





REV. A. CROFTON. . 

On Sunday, the 24th February, at Southsea, the residence of his son (the Rev. 
Kdward Crofton), aged 63, the Rev. Augustus Crofton, of Clooncahir House, co. 
Leitrim, Lreland, and of Lansdowne-place, Brighton. He was the third son of 
the late Sir Hugh Crofton, Bart., of Mohill House, in the same county, and was 
born in 1797. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his 
degrees of B.A. and M.A. He married, in 1828, Charlotte, daughter of the late 
John Kirwan, Esq., of co. Galway, but survived her loss only twelve days. His 
son, the Rev. Edward Crofton, appears in Crockford’s “Clerical Directory” for 
1860 as curate of Patcham, near Brighton. 

LADY JANE PEEL. 
On Tuesday, the 26th ult., in Great Stanhope-strect, the Lady Jane Peel. Her 
ladyship was the fourth daughter of 
Charles, fourth Duke of Richmond, K.G., 
by Lady Louisa Ker, daughter of Wil- 
liam Henry, fourth Marquis of Lothian. 
She married in 1822 Lawrence Peel, 
Esq., of Kemp'Town, Brighton, young- 
est brother of the late Right Hon. Sir 
tobert Peel, Bart., by whom (who sur- 
vives her) she has leftissue. Her eldest 
son, Lawrence Charles Lennox Peel, 
late Captain in the 7th Hussars, was 
born in 1823, and married in 1848 the 
Hon. Caroline Georgiana Chichester, eldest daughter of the late Lord Templemore. 





LADY BRUCE. 

On Tuesday, the 26th ult., at Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 66, Lady Bruce. She 
was Charlotte, second daughter of the late James Forbes, Esq., of Hutton Hall, 
Essex, and of Kingerloch, co. Argyll. She married, about 1820, Major-General! 
Sir Charles Bruce, who was created a K.C.B. in 1830, and died in 1832. 


REY. V. GUISE. 

On Sunday, the 10th instant, at Longhope, co. Gloucester, aged 37, the Rev. 
Vernon George Guise. He was the fourth, but third surviving son of General 
Sir Jolin Guise, Bart., K.C.B., of Elmore Court, Gloucestershire, by Charlotte 
Viana, youngest daughter of the late John Vernon, Esq., of Clontarf Castle, 
co. Dublin. He was born in September, 1823, and was educated at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1845, and proceeded M.A. in 1819. He 
was ordaimed deacon and priest by the Bishop of Hereford, and we learn from 
Crockford’s ‘Clerical Directory,’ that he was presented by his father to the 
Rectory of Longhope (annual value £400) in 1851. He married, in 1852, Mary 
Harriet, younger daughter of Robert Lane, Esq., of the Ryelands, co. Hereford, 
by whom he has left an infant family. 











MISS SHEE. 
On Monday, the 25th ult., at her brother’s residence in Grosvenor-place, Miss 
Georgiana Shee. She was the elder daughter of 
the late Sir George Shee, Bart., of Castlebar, co. 
Mayo, Ireland (successively Surveyor-General of 
the Ordnance, Secretary of the Treasury, and Re- 
ceiver-General in Ireland, and ultimately Under- 
Secretary of State in England), by Elizabeth Maria, 
daughter of James Crisp, Esq., said to have been 
descended from Sir Nicholas Crisp, mentioned by 
Clarendon as a baronet in the reign of King 
Charles I. She was the elder sister of the present 
Sir George Shee, Bart., of Dunmore, co. Galway, 
formerly Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and subsequently Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Stuttgardt. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 





The Right Hon. and Rev. Francis North, Earl of Guilford and Baron 
Guilford, late of Waldershare Park, Kent, and of Grosvenor-street, St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, died on the 29th of January, 1861, at Waldershare, having exe- 
cuted his will on the Sth of June, 1857, and two codicils in 1860, which were 
proved in the principal registry on the 20th ult., by his relict, the Countess of 
Guilford, and the Right Hon. Lord Walsingham, the nephew. The personalty 
was sworn under £200,000, This reverend nobleman is of ancient descent. ‘The 
family originated from Edward North, an eminent lawyer in the time of Kdward VL., 
and during the brief reign of that youthful monarch was raised to the office of 
treasurer and chancellor of the Court of Augmentation, and was nominated one 
of the king’s executors ; and it is a most singular fact, that he was elevated to 
the peerage by that bigoted princess Queen Mary. The late earl died possessed 
of very considerable property, consisting of realty and personalty, and his will, 
which is very elaborate, contains numerous directions to his executors. We can 
only give the most prominent bequests. To his widow, the countess, who takes 
a considerable sum in bank stock, in right of survivorship, he leaves an inismediate 
legacy of £300, together with his town residence, carriages, and a certain portion 
of plate, and other effects. To his grandson, the present Earl of Guilford, on 
whom descends the family estates, he leaves the residue of his property. To his 
son, the Hon. Frederick North, he gives a legacy of £16,000, and £10,000 to 
each of his other children. A sum of £75,000 is directed to be invested, and to 
accumulate for the period of twenty-one years, and then to revert to the heir to 
the title and estates. The earl has given strict instructions that no one shall 
inspect his papers but his widow, and that she may preserve or destroy them, as 
to her may seem best. The late Earl of Guilford’s father was Bishop of Win- 
chester, from whom he derived very considerable church preferment, namely, the 
Rectories of Old and New Alresford, the P. C. of Medstead, the Rectory of St. 
Mary, Southampton, and the Mastership of the Hospital of St. Cross, Winchester. 
These appointments he held until the year 1850, when he resigned them, and 
retired into private life, and attained to the patriarchal age of 89. For a memoir 
of the late earl and of the Guilford family, see No. 32 of this journal, February 9, 
1861. eo 

The Honourable Lady Matilda Butler, of Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square, who died on the 16th of last March, had only attained her twenty-fifth year, 
and made her will the day preceding herdeath. Probate was granted on the 27th 
ult. by the London Court, to the Dowager Countess of Glengall, her mother, whom 
she appointed sole executrix. The personalty was sworn under £12,000, Lady 

sutler is the daughter of the late Earl of Glengall, and resided with her mother, 

the dowager countess, to whom she has left the whole of her property, except 
some small legacies, amounting to about £1,000, which she has bequeathed to 
personal friends and others, and a sum of £100, which she leaves to be distri- 
buted by her mother amongst the poor, and especially to those upon whom her 
benefactions have hitherto been bestowed. 


Edmund Lewis Clutterbuck, Esq., of Hardenhuish-park, near Chippenham, 
Wilts, died on the 9th of February last, at Torquay, Devon. His will bears date 
so recently as the 4th of January in the present year, and was proved in London, 
on the 21st of March, by the four executors nominated therein; namely, Mrs, 
Clutterbuck, his relict, Daniel Hugh Clutterbuck, Eeq., his brother, John W. G. 
Spicer, Esq., his brother-in-law, and West Awdry, Esq. ‘The personalty waa 
sworn under £30,000, This gentleman, who was possessed of considerable pro- 
perty, maintained a prominent position in the county in which he resided, He 
married the daughter of the late David Ricardo, Esq., M.P., a gentleman who 
acquired much cclebrity during the age in which he lived for his talents in Parlia- 
mentary discussions. The testator has bequeathed his property real and personal, 
the realty principally consisting of the estate of Southwick, situate in two coun- 
ties, Wilts and Somerset, with its manors, &c., in trust for the benefit of his widow 
and children. ‘To Mrs. Clutterbuck he leaves an immediate legacy of £500, and 
an annuity of £1,000, beyond her interest under settlement in the sum of £7,500, 
which, on her decease, devolves, with other property, to their children. To his 
two sons he leaves a legacy ‘of £10,000 each, and other contingent interests, 
the elder being appointed residuary legatee ; and to his two daugliters he leaves 
£7,000 each. There are some small legacies to servants, which conelude the 
bequests. Mr. Clutterbuck, although so young in years, served the oflices of 
High Sheriff and Deputy-Lieutenant for Wilts, of which county he was also o 
magistrate, and died at the carly age of 47. 


The Venerable Archdcacon W. Gunning, D.C.L., who died on the 11th of 
October last, at Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, had made his will bearing date 
the 7th of May, 1857, with a codicil 10th of February, 1859, which was proved 
in the London Court, on the 23rd of March last, by his relict and Samuel B. 
Merriman, Esq. This clerical gentleman held a variety of church prefermenta. 
He was Archdeacon of Bath, Prebendary of Wells, Rural Dean, and Vicar of 
Buckland Newton, with Plush, in Dorset, the latter benefices producing an income 
of £500 a year. Thearchdeacon possessed both real and personal property, which 
he has bequeathed, with the exception of a few legacies, entirely amongst his 
family. He leaves to his relict a life interest in his entire property, which, on her 
decease, is to devolve upon their two daughters. The archdeacon also directs that 
his presentation plate, on the decease of his widow, shall in like manner become 
the property of his two daughters, with the exception of a portion to a nephew. 
He leaves a sum of £500 between his nieces, the danghters of his late brother, 
and £50 to his executor. yme small bequests to his servants. The 
above constitutes the whole of the will. The late Dr. Gunning was presented, in 
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1839, to the living of Stowey, Somerset, by the Bishop of Bath and Wells; and 
in the following year he received a prebendal stall in the Cathedral of Wells ; and 
in 1851 he had bestowed upon him the vicarage of Buckland Newton, on the pre- 
sentation of the Dean and Chapter of Wells, on which occasion he vacated the 
former living. ea 

The Rt. Hon. Leonard Lentfrinck, of the city of Haarlem, Holland, died 
possessed of property in England estimated at £9,000. This is the will of a Dutch 
gentleman of some distinction; and having property in this country it became 
necessary to produce a copy of the will translated from the Dutch into English, 
to obtain probate in the London Court, which was granted on the 30th ult. It 
appears also that he was possessed of considerable property in his native country, 
this, together with the personalty in England, he bequeaths to his three daughters 
equally, which is to be arranged and settled in accordance with the laws of that 
country. The will states that, in consideration of the services of Johannes Elisa 
Van der Aa Criellaert, the testator’s nephew, whom he has nominated his executor, 
a legacy is given of 1,000 gulden; there are no other bequests contained in the 
will, which is very brief and exceedingly well drawn by the Dutch notary, and 
bears the date 8th of November, 1859. 


Leonard Pepys Goodenough, Esq., formerly of Great Ryder-street, St. 
James’, Westminster, but late of Charles-street, Berkeley-square, at which latter 
residence he recently died, having made his will in July last, which was adminis- 
tered to in London on the 26th ult., by the lawful attorney of William Howley 
Goodenongh, Esq., the brother and sole executor, now residing at Meerut, in the 
Kast Indies. The personal property was sworn under £10,000. This will, which 
is totally without date, is known to have been executed by the testator on the 4th 
of July last, and allowed as such by the Court of Probate. Mr. Goodenough, 
who appears to have been a great invalid, sought to benefit his health by sojourn- 
ing im the South of France, and on the day only preceding his leaving this coun- 
try, he exeented his will. He has bequeathed his property amongst his brothers 
and sisters, in various proportions, with the exception of a part thereof, the dis- 
position of which is of a character so peculiar that we give it{entire. The 
bequest consists of one ninth-part of the testator’s property, which’ he directs to 
be divided into ten equal parts: one part to be given to Delia Foord; three parts 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; three parts to 
H.B.M. Consul at Malaga, in Spain, for the use of the English Church and Ceme- 
tery; and the three remaining parts to the College of St. Mary Winton, near 
Winchester. 





Dr. Henry Shuckburgh Roots, M.D., late of Russell Square,, Bloomsbury, 
died on the 8th of last month. His will, which bears date the 28th of October, 
1857, was proved in the London Court, ‘on the 26th ult., by two of his executors, 
George Roots, and Augustus Roots, Esqrs., his nephews—power being reserved 
to Ruth Spooner, spinster. The personalty was sworn under £35,000. The will 
is very brief, and contains but few bequests. Dr. Roots has bequeathed to his 
sister and niece, each a legacy of £500, appointing his nephews residuary legatees 
The Docter expresses much esteem and gratitude towards his housekeeper, 
who has lived in his service for 25 years, and had attended him when afflicted 
with sickness, with unwearied kindness and attention, and to whom he has left 
most handsome and liberal acknowledgments of his gratitude, namely, the interest 
of £2,000 for her life, a further sum of £5,000, in trust for her sole use, added to 
which an immediate legacy of £150, and a considerable portion of his plate. The 
Doctor has kindly given legacies to all his servants. 


Rebretus of Hoolis. 


SILAS MARNER.* 


A xew book by one of our greatest masters, is an event in the reading world 
not to be lightly passed over; for whatever George Eliot, and one or two more 
of equal stature, may think good and fitting to write, will be sure to have 
intrinsic claims on our acceptance and respect. But even the most richly-gifted 
people are not always equal to themselves; and the hand which one day hews a 
deathless monument out of the eternal rock, on another trifles feebly with the 
ball of clay which it will never cause to grow into aught like to nature or divine 
in art. A writer startles the world by some magnificent burst of genius—some 
marvellous conception full of his originality: he has created a new era in letters, 
opened fresh mines, dug to the sources of pure and living waters, and we look 
that every future work shall be as great as this, as masterly in its handling, and 
as important in its results. But his powers are unequal, and not always at com- 
mand. His second work is but a feebler repetition of his first, his third a still 
paler copy; the fire has burnt out for atime; the spade digs down to leakage 
only, not to the fresh founts of living water ; the wings which were so fair spread, 
and so wide and strong in stroke, hang weary now, and loose and languid ; and 
when inspiration formerly came direct from nature and the soul, it is now the 
timid echo of a word already spoken, the weak reflection of the form already 
fashioned. We should be unreasonable not to acknowledge the almost necessity 
of these periods of uncertainty and variation ; bat untruthful if we failed to recog- 
nize the greater worth of the work done at the culmination than of that put forth 
in the decline. 

* George Eliot” is one of those great writers who, either from lack of extended 
experience, or from haste and over facility, is singularly unequal to herself; and, 
while never failing in evidence of her native powers, has, in her last two works, 
failed in the full perfecting of those powers. ‘ The Mill on the Floss,” great and 
noble as it is, was not equal to ‘Adam Bede ;” and we are bound to say that 
‘Silas Marner” stands very far below either. Yet is it beautiful; yet is it 
noble ; yet are there thoughts of surpassing loveliness and justness, and clearness 
in it: but it has been written too hastily, and with a painful shirking of honest 
work, and it will disappoint every intelligent admirer of the author. The character 
of Silas is a masterly study; but surely with an over-strain of mental isolation. 
Not the rankest Methodist of them all, two generations ago, but must have known 
something of the religious life of the country, outside his own tabernacle—must 
have been familiar with the Church ordinances and the mere forms of orthodox 
faith—must have felt himself appealed to in a language he could comprehend, 
when the simple and unlearned spoke to him in the words of that orthodox faith. 
Perfectly understanding the clannish tenacity with which villagers cling to their 
own families, and the almost savage distrust dealt out to new settlers and 
strangers —which was even more characteristic before railroad time than now 
we yet think that “Silas Marner” is made too strange and foreign-like in the 











“4 Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe. By George Eliot, author of “Adam Bede,” &e. 
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little rural village ; not in outer life and actual fact, so much as in mind and inner 
feeling, and self-made spiritual banishment. But the character is well drawn 
The loving, truthfal, guileless man, with whom belief in God and humanity were 
one and the same thing, and who lost the one when the other was struck from 
him—yearning, clinging, needing sympathy, and home, and comradeship—hig 
very miserliness a proof of love, and whose affection and simplicity made even 
this most revolting vice more beautiful than many a man’s virtues—* Silag 
Marner,” with his bowed form, and large, dreamy, prominent brown eyes, wil] 
stand out as one of the author’s best conceptions, a pleasant friend for one’s fire. 
side, for years yet tocome. What faults there are in the character arise from 


_ over haste and slighted work. A few more months spent in loving thought and 


care would have been of incalculable service ; and it is bitterly grievous to think 
that here was an opportunity for one of those deathless works of genius which 
leave a mark for ever on the minds of men, and that the occasion was lost for 
want of a little thought and time. 


The portraiture of the Cass family, with their coarse-handed prodigality, 
rough, drunken profusion, is life-like and well done, but itis too slight. Dunstan 
is a clever sketch, but he is only a sketch, and as such holds too important a posi- 
tion in the conduct of the story. He is, in fact, the corner-stone of the plot, the 
Samson who carries off the gates of invention, the caryotid of the tale; but he ig 
marked in so lightly, that we cannot quite define his likeness, which gives q 
certain shadowy unsubstantiality to the book. In seeking to mellow the tenden 
to melodramatic exaggeration, visible in both ‘‘ Adam Bede” and “ The Mill on the 
Floss,” and hurtful to the best interests of both, George Eliot” has now ran 
into the opposite extreme, and, while eschewing lamp-black, has been too chary 
of even neutral tint. It is not the highest kind of art simply to tell the reader 
that such and such a man is a villain, then make him do a villanous action sud- 
denly, and without any gradual preparation by events or psychological explana- 
tion ; it is not the highest kind of art to lay ina few broad, black touches, without 
any finer shading or explanatory accessories, then write underneath, “ This is a 
murderer, and he has done so-and-so ;” but this is very much the kind of thing 
which “ George Eliot” has flung together in the character of Dunstan, who ap. 
pears suddenly, is strongly characterized, does his one important deed, then 
disappears from the scene altogether as abruptly as he appeared. The same ob. 
jections may be made to Godfrey, whose state of degradation is as deeply marked 
and apparently uncalled-for as his reformation is sudden, unexplained, and entire, 
These are the difficult bits, which the author has shirked, and which, if properly 
worked overandelaborated, would have givena life and worth to the book farbeyond 
what has been attained. But some of the passages are so full of excellence that, 
grieved as we are at the patent short-coming of great powers, and the visible 
marks of haste and lacked industry in the work, we feel inclined to forgive all 
that is wanting in admiration of what we have. Who has ever written a better 
essay on that vague, dreamy hope of tLe irresolute and the idle than what we find 
here ? 

** Favourable Chance, I fancy, is the god of all men who follow their own devices, instead of 
obeying a law they believe in. Let even a polished man of these days get into a position he is 
ashamed to avow, and his mind will be bent on all the possible issues that may deliver him from 
the calculable results of that position. Let him live outside his income, or shirk the resolute 
honest work that brings wages, and he will presently find himself dreaming of a possible bene- 
factor, a possible simpleton who may be cajoled into using his interest, a possible state of mind 
in some possible person not yet forthcoming. Let him neglect the responsibilities of his office, 
and he will inevitably anchor himself on the chance, that the thing left undone may turn out not 
to be of the supposed importance. Let him betray his friend's confidence, and he will adore that 
same cunning complexity called Chance, which gives him the hope that his friend will never 
know ; let him forsake a decent craft, that he may eh 9 the gentilities of a profession to which 
nature never called him, and his religion will infallibly be the worship of blessed Chance, which 
he will believe in as the mighty creator of success. The evil principle deprecated in that religion 
is the orderly sequence by which the seed brings furth a crop after its kind.” 


Such a passage as this would, of itself, have redeemed a whole volume of tri- 
vialities, and “ Silas Marner”’ is not trivial. It is a bold book, though: bold, in 
assuming to be a work of sustained and growing interest when the story is so 
slight, that it might be told in a couple of lines ;—bold, in assuming to have a plot 
with plans and subtle intricacies, a secret, a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
when that plot is as small and as shallow and as flimsy as a spider's 
web ;—bold, in assuming to be the history of any character or set of 
characters, when the sole attempt at elaborate portraiture is in the one 
central figure, and the features of that even but very in differently made 
out, compared to the fidelity and excellence which more care would have 
attained ;—bold, in assuming to be a work of art, when there is not so much 
artistic labour in it as was given to the shortest of the “ Scenes from Clerical 
Life ;’’—bold, in assuming to be a work worthy of the mind which shaped the story 
of “‘ Adam Bede” and wrote the noble lines of poor Maggie’s passion and re- 
pentance. Still, it has marks of the power and genius of the author, and if not 
equal to “ George Eliot’s’’ reputation, overtops the fame of half the novelists 
standing on the stages below. Take the following description of Silas Marner in 
his phase of miserliness. What aloving touch is laid on that bent and broken 
form! and how even the most degrading vice of all is softened into the expression 
of a gentle heart’s yearning need, and the love, shut out from human sympathy, 
finding food and pasture in the basest of material longings! It was real genius 
which imagined and depicted Silas Marner in his little cottage at Raveloe, gloat- 
ing over his money-bags,—a miser, yet not sordid, and not repulsive. 


**So, year after year, Silas Marner had lived in this solitude, his guineas rising in the iron pot, 
and his life narrowing and hardening itself more and more into a mere pulsation of desire and 
satisfaction that had no relation to any other being. His life had reduced itself to the mere 
functions of weaving and hoarding, without any contemplation of an end towards which the 
functions tended. The same sort of process has perhaps been undergone by wiser men, when 
they have been cut off from faith and love—only, instead of a loom and a heap of guineas, they 
have had some erudite research, some ingenious project, or some well-knit theory. Strangely 
Marner’s face and figure shrank and bent heinadined into a constant mechanical relation to the 
objects of his life, so that he produced the same sort of impression as a handle or a crooked tube, 
which has no meaning standing apart. The prominent eyes that used to look trusting and 
dreamy, now looked as if they had been made to see only one kind of thing that was very small, 
like tiny grain, for which they hunted everywhere: and he was so withered and yellow, that, 
though he was not yet forty, the children always ealled him ‘Old Master Marner.’ 

‘* Yet, even in this stage of withering a little incident happened, which showed that the sap of 
affection was not all gone. It was one of his daily tasks to fetch his water from a well a couple 
of fields off, and for this purpose ever since he came to Raveloe, he had had a brown earthen- 
ware pot, which he held as his most precious utensil, among the very few conveniences he had 
granted himself. It had been his companion for twelve years, always standing on the same = 
always lending itshandle to him ia the early morning, so that its form had an expression for him 
of willing helpfulness, and the impress of its handle on his palm gave a satisfaction mingled with 
that of having the fresh clear water. One day, a3 he was returning from the well, he stumbled 
against the step of the stile, and his brown pot, falling with force against the stones that over- 
arcbed the ditch below him, was broken in three pieces. Silas picked up the pieces, and carried 
them home, with grief in his heart. The brown pot could never be of use to him any more, but 
he stuck the bits together and propped the ruin in its old place for a memorial. 

** This is the history of Silas Marner until the fifteenth year after he came to Raveloe. The 
livelong day he sat at his loom, hia ear filled with its monotony, his eyes bent close down on the 
slow growth of sameness in the brownish web, bis muscles moving with such even repetition that 
their pause seemed almost as much a constraint as the holding of his breath. ut at night 
came his revelry : at night he closed his shutters, and made fast his doors, and drew out his 
zold. Long ago the heap of coins had beeome too large for the iron pot to hold them, and he 

ad made for them two thick leather bags, which wasted no room in their resting-place, but lent 
themselves flexibly to every corner. How the guineas shone as they came pouring out of the 
dark leather mouths! The silver bore no large proportion in amount to the gold, becanse the 
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of linen which formed his chief work were always partly paid for in gold, and out of 
plied his own bodily wants, chousing always the shillings and sixpences to spend 
e loved the guineas best, but he would not change the silver—the crowns and 
half-ctowns that were his own earnings, begotten by his labour; he loved them all. He spread 
them out in heaps and bathed his hands in them; then he counted them and set them up in 
regular piles, and felt their rounded outline between his thumb and fingers, and thought fondly 
f the guineas that were only half-earned by the work in his loom, as if they had been unborn 
pf S _thought of the guineas that were coming slowly through the coming years, through all 
hjs life, which spread far away before him, the end quite hidden by countless days of weaving. 
\» wonder his thoughts were still with bis loom and his money when he made his journeys 
through the fields and the lanes to fetch and carry home his work, so that his steps never 
wandered to the he !ge-banks and the lane-side in search of the once familiar herbs: these too 
helonged to the , from which his life had shrunk away, like a rivulet that has sunk far down 
from the grassy fringe of its old breadth into a little shivering thread, that cuts a groove for 
tself in the barren sand,” 


long pieces 
the sulver hes 


in this way- 


« George Eliot’ cannot get out of the path wherein she gathered her first 
iaurels; and the mean life and mean thoughts of the ignorant, sensual, narrow- 
minded, and respectable peasantry of a generation or two back, still engross her. 
But not the most glorious conception improves by perpetual repetition ; and how- 
ever fortunate the original “ find,” it may be filtered down to utter nothingness if 
continually drawn upon. In her rustic characters there is just the same tone and 
manner of portraiture as what we have had in her earlier works: Miss Nancy 
Lammeter is only Lucy in “The Mill on the Floss,” a little taller, and not quite 
co refined in outward bearing; but then Lucy was somewhat too refined for her 


station. 

«“ Three of the ladies quickly retired, but the Miss Gunns were quite content that Mrs* 
Osgood’s inclination to remain with her niece gave them also a reason for staying to see the 
rustic beauty’s toilette. And it was really a pleasure from the first opening of the band-box, 
where everything smelt of lavender and rose-leaves, to the clasping of the small coral necklace 
that fitted closely round her little white neck. Everything belonging to Miss Nancy was of 
delicate purity and nattiness: not a crease was where it had no business to be, not a bit of her 
linen professed whiteness without fulfilling its profession ; the very pins on her pincushion were 
stuck in after a pattern from which she was careful to allow no aberration; and as for her own 
person, it gave the same idea of perfect Te neatness as the body of a little bird. It is 
true that her light-brown hair was cropped behind like a boy's, and was dressed in front in a 
number of flat rings that lay quite away from her face; but there was no sort of coiffure that 
could make Miss Nancy's cheek and neck look otherwise than pretty; and when at last she 
stood complete in her silvery twilled silk, her lace tucker, her coral necklace, and coral ear-drops, 
the Miss Gunns could see nothing to criticise except her hands, which bore the traces of butter- 
making, cheese-crushing, and even still coarser work. But Miss Nancy was not ashamed of 
that, for even while she was dressing she narrated to her aunt how she and Priscilla had packed 
their boxes yesterday, because this morning was baking morning, and since they were leaving 
home, it was desirable to make a good supply of meat pies for the kitchen; and as she concluded 
this judicious remark, she turned to the Miss Gunns that she might not commit the rudeness of 
not including them in the conversation. The Miss Gunns smiled stiffly, and thought what a pity 
it was that these rich country people, who could afford to buy such good clothes (really Miss 
Nancy’s lace and silks were very costly), should be brought up in utter ignorance and vulgarity. 
She actually said ‘mate’ for ‘ meat,’ ‘’appen’ for ‘ perhaps,’ and ‘ oss’ for ‘horse,’ which to 
young ladies living in good Lytherly society, who habitually said ‘orse, even in domestic privacy, 
and only said ’appen on the right occasions, was necessarily shocking. Miss Nancy, indeed, had 
never been to any school higher than Dame Tedman’s: her acquaintance with profane literature 
hardly went beyond the rhymes she had worked in her large sampler under the lamb and the 
shepherdess; and in order to balance an account, she was obliged to effect her subtraction by 
removing visible metallic shillings and sixpences from a visible metallic total. There is hardly a 
servant-maid in these days who is not better informed than Miss Nancy; yet she had the 
essential attributes of a lady—high veracity, delicate honour in her dealings, deference to others, 
and refined personal habits,—and lest these should not suffice to convince grammatical fair ones 
that her feelings can at all resemble theirs, I will add that she was slightly proud and exacting, 
and as constant in her affection towards a baseless opinion as towards an erring lover.” 


The mass of the rustic characters at Raveloe have, however, no special interest 
or noteworthiness in them, save the mild and patient Dolly Winthrop, whose views 
on the divine power of the catechism and the wholesomeness of timely “ smack- 
ing” were so honest yet not profound. Her first visit to Silas, when she took 
her little boy Aaron, “‘ an apple-cheeked youngster of seven, with a clean starched 
frill which looked like a plate for the apples,” is well told. Her own character is 
a clever bit :— 

“Mrs. Winthrop was one of these: she was in all respects a woman of scrupulous conscience; 
so eager for duties, that life seemed to offer them too scantily, unless she Pose at half-past four, 
though this threw a scarcity of work over the more advanced hours of the morning, which it was 
# constant problem with her to remove. Yet she had not the vixenish temper which is some- 
times supposed to be a necessary condition of such habits: she was a very mild, patient woman, 
whose nature it was to seek out all the sadder and more serious elements of life, und pasture her 
mind upon them. She was the person always first thought of in Raveloe when there was illness 
or death in a family, when leeches were to be applied, or there was a sudden disappointment in 
a monthly nurse. She was a ‘ comfortable woman ’—good-looking, fresh complexioned, having 
her lips always slightly screwed, as if she felt herself in a sick-room with the doctor or the 
clergyman present. But she was never whimpering; no one had seen her shed tears; she was 
simply grave, and inclined to shake her head and sigh, almost imperceptibly, like a funereal 
mourner who is not a relation. It seemed surprising that Ben Winthrop, who loved his quart- 
pot and his joke, got along so well with Dolly ; but she took her husband 8 jokes and joviality as 
patiently as steht age | else, considering that ‘men would be so,” and viewing the stronger sex in 
the light of animals whom it had pleased Heaven to make naturally troublesome, like bulls and 
turkey-cocks,”” 


But the grace and glory of the book lie in the advent of the little golden- 
haired child, who came like one of the angels to the desolate old man,—a father. 
less, motherless, fairy child ; a wealth of living gold, given him in return for the 
dead dross lost. 4m this lies the beauty of the book, its meaning, its purity, its 
power. 

We will not give the story, for this would be scarcely fair to our author; and, 
indeed, it is so slight that there is hardly any to give at all. We will only gay 
that never was an allegory, or principle rather, more beautifully embodied than 
in the coming of this shame and sorrow-born child to the friendless loveless man. 
If “ George Eliot’? had kept the whole of the book up to the mark of this 
gracious thought, she would have produced a work that would have been as lasting 
as the language. But she failed in just the qualities within the reach of the 
dullest—in care, in thought, in industry. Let her take the earnest advice of her 
best friends and warmest admirers, and guard herself against what else will 
become a ruinous habit of writing too hastily, and without sufficient ripening and 
trimming. Reputations are, as Dolly would say, “ chancy” things, and even she 
may write herself down from her present height. Jane Eyre did; Paul Ferrol 
told us how he killed his wife with ten times more force than his afterthought of 
why; Sir Walter Scott, and Cooper, and others of names almost as great, have 
weakened by their later works the impression made by their earlier ; and “George 
Eliot” will do the same, if she suffers herself for any reason to be persuaded into 
putting forth noyels as hastily written, as crude, and as inartistic as “ Silas 
Marner.” 

It is because we believe entirely in her commanding genius and noble pur- 
poses that we would deal with her less tenderly than we would with others who 
night fail less, but who could never do so well. It is not enough for such a 
writer as she to have one grand idea, or half a dozen clever passages, or two or 
three life-like characters, unless all be bound together with a strong band of 
harmony and interest. Her whole work ought to be perfect, in manner, matter, 
style, and purpose; chiselled from end to end with slip and flaw, and anything 
shoit of the perfection possible to her is treason against herself, and the aban. 
donment of her appointed work. They are not her true friends who would not 
call her back to her bestself honestly and sternly; and those whom “ Silas Marner” 
will satisfy as worthy of her are not those who have the most regard for her repu- 
tation or the most vital faith in her powers. 














WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT.* 


Tue author of the little volume, of which we give the title below, has under- 
taken to set to rights all those learned gentlemen who have presumed to place 
the popular story of Whittington and his Cat among legends and fables. He 
explains his motive by the statement (p. 48),—‘‘ Both in sacred and in secular 
history the sceptic is widely on the alert, anxious to undermine its truth by loosen- 
ing its proofs: it is part of their system. If the foundations of secular history can be 
readily sapped, then those of Scripture history, they hope, will speedily follow.” As 
far as we understand it, the doctrine thus enunciated is a very narrow-minded and 
very unworthy one—it is the very essence of ridiculous bigotry. Having agreed 
that there is one thing deserving of our belief, we are to abandon the right of 
employing reason in the investigation of every other subject, however ridiculous, 
lest the very fact of once disbelieving what is false might lead some one into sus- 
pecting what is true. To establish such a doctrine we ought certainly to have a 
better question than that of Whittington and his Cat, and a man with somewhat 
more learning and judgment than the Rev. Samuel Lyrons. 

In fact, the writer of the book before us is one of that class of individuals who 
entertain the notion that a man is capable of writing upon any subject upon 
which he chooses to write, whether he knows anything about it or not, and that 
what is commonly called “ learning’ has little to do with the matter. It is un- 
fortunately a notion which prevails too extensively in the literature of our age. 
To collect statements from different sources is a simple work of industry, and 
involves no very great difliculties ; but to understand and appreciate those state- 
ments is quite a different thing. Every page in the book shows us that Mr. Lysons 
is a stranger to these latter qualities. We may take an example from the very 
beginning of his story. Having satisfied himself that Richard Whittington, the 
great prince merchant of London, who is represented in the story as having 
risen from the condition of a pauper, was the younger son of a noble house in 
Gloucestershire, who had sought his fortune in the metropolis, Mr. Lysons 
observes, “Trade was the resource of the younger branches of noble houses ;” 
and in proof of this he tells us that the ancestor of the family of Pepys was a 
tailor, that the family of the Earls of Coventry came from a mercer, and that 
Sir Baptist Hicks, “ the founder of a line of baronets, and first Viscount 
Campden,” was also a mercer. Surely Mr. Lysons is capable of understanding 
that there is a considerable difference between rising from a merchant to become 
a nobleman, and descending from a nobleman to become a merchant or trades- 
man. Moreover, the cases cited by Mr. Lysons belong to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when he must be aware that a very great change had 
taken place in the world, which renders it absurd to apply them to the fourteenth 
century. The whole system and spirit of feudalism had been overthrown. In 
the time of Elizabeth, or in the seventeenth century, there was nothing surpris- 
ing in the circumstance of the younger son of a robleman becoming a merchant, 
or even in the nobleman himself embarking openly in trading speculations, but 
it was not so before the sixteenth century. The younger sons of noble houses 
found employment in the law, or shelter in the monasteries, or they obtained a 
place among the army of “ servants” about the court, or they entered the ser- 
vice of the great nobles who were able to keep them; but we can assure our 
Gloucestershire antiquary of the present day that in feudal times the younger 
sons of nobles would rather rob and plunder in the forests and on the highroads 
of their native land, or seek any desperate adventures in foreign countries, than 
become tradesmen. To say the least, his notion of the younger son of a noble 
house in Gloucestershire, in the fourteenth century, coming on foot to London, 
without money, to seek service with a London shopkeeper, is in the highest 
degree improbable. 

And now to this grand question of the story of the cat. To show that cats 
were rare and dear in the middle ages, Mr. Lysons alleges that a Spanish cat 
was sold for a high price in South America in 1535; that cats were much valued 
in Guinea in 1680; that neither the cat nor the rat are mentioned in the Bible ; 
that the Pannonian cats were highly valued by the Romans; that Martial says that 
Pudens “sent a present of one to his lady love’’ (a rather equivocal compliment) ; 
that St. Gregory the Great and Mahomet, “the great prophet of the Turks,” had 
each a favourite cat; and that the Welsh laws of Howel Dha contain “very stringent 
clauses as to the preservation of cats.” Probably our readers will not see very 
easily the force of the argument raised upon these statements, or how they 
apply to the particular case in question ; and, in fact, we can safely assure Mr. 
Lysons that cats were notoriously not rare or valuable in the middle ages, 
except, perhaps, such a cat as he has had engraved from a drawing in a 
manuscript of the Welsh laws of Howel Dha. With such a remarkable proof of 
the ignorance of all feline characteristics in the principality, we are surprised that 
Mr. Lysous has not hit upon a possible solution of one of the greatest difficulties in 
his favourite story, namely that of finding any country to which English merchants 
traded abroad in the fourteenth century where this adventure of the cat could 
have taken place. In Wales, according to these laws of Howel Dha, we find 
exactly the state of things which is required, and that at so short a distance from 
Richard Whittington’s native (according to Mr. Lysons) county of Gloucester, 
that he might be supposed to have carried with him to London some Welsh 
notions of the value of cats. We might sugyest to our author that it may have 
been under the influence of this Welsh ignorance that the cat was transferred 
from the nine lives to the nine tails! 

The only argument advanced by Mr. Lysons to support the story of the cat, is 
that an allusion to it is found at an early period. In the first place he states, on 
the authority of Malcolm, a rather popular writer on London antiquities in the 
latter part of the last century, that there was then, in the Mercers’ Hall, a por- 
trait of Whittington on canvas, bearing the date 1536, with a black and white cat 
on his left hand, and this was only 113 years after Whittington’s death. Theu 
there is a well known engraving of Whittington, by Reginald Elstrack, who 
flourished in 1590, in which Whittington’s hand rests on ‘a very pretty cat.”’ 
A faesimile of this engraving forms the frontispiece to the book before us, and we 
can only say that it does little honour to Mr. Lysons' notions of feline beauty. 
Avain, Whittington’s executors, in compliance with his will, rebuilt the prison of 
Newgate, and we are informed that “bis statue with the cat remained in & 
niche of the gate till the time of its demolition after the great fire of London 
in 1666. Now, with regard to the first of these statements, there must be a mis- 
take about the date, for the fact of the portrait being painted on canvas would 
lead us to believe it to have been executed at a much later period; and with 
reyard to the second, the description of the architecture of the vate is sufficiently 
clear to enable us to assert that it must have been of much more recent construc- 
tion than Mr. Lysons supposes. There can be little doubt that the oldest of these 
three representations of Whittington and his Cat was the engraving by Elstrack, 
executed towards the end of the reign of Elizabeth, when we know that the story 
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existed, and it was probably the period at which it was invented. It was a 
fertile ace in legends of merchants and traders. There is, moreover, a curious 
anecdote relating to this engraving. Elstrack first engraved Whittington with 
his hand on a skull, evidently not knowing or despising the legend; but people 
would not bry it, until he issued another edition, in which the skull was omitied 
and the cat substituted for it. It is evident that the cat had become sud- 
denly popular, or he would have introduced the cat at first in preference to the 
skull. 

Mr. Lysons has evidently only an obscure and misty notion of the nature of the 
subject he is discussing. “Mr. Keightley,’’ he says, ‘argues the improbability 
of the tale of Whittington’s Cat, from the fact that there were tales of a similar 
nature current both before and at Whittington’s date in several other countries, 
in South America, in Denmark, in Tuscany, in Venice, and in Persia; but surely 
instead of that being a proof that the story of Whittington’s Cat was a fabrication, 
it strikes me on the contrary as a corroboration, and shows that it was the more 
probable from its not being a singular instance.” We confess that Mr. Lysons’ 
meaning is a perfect mystery to us; while that of Mr. Keightley is simple and 
clear. Every one who is acquainted with the subject knows that during the 
middle ages, and no doubt during other periods also, there were current a 
multitude of tales and stories——belonging to no individual, but perfectly fabulous 
—but which the popular mind was continually fixing upon persons who had 
rendered themselves in some way or other extraordinarily remarkable, as a 
manner of expressing the popular appreciation of their character or explanation 
of the means by which they gained it. This was the origin of personal legends in 
general, and explains why the same story is told of different persons, at different 


periods, ahd in different countries. Such, no doubt, was the origin of the story of | 


Whittington and his Cat. Its incidents were not possible in Whittington’s timo, 
but they are exactly in accordance with the sentiments and state of things in 
the reign of Elizabeth, when, as fur as the Whittington story is concerned, it 
geems to have originated. 

The historical ignorance of the writer of this volume is displayed in every page. 
He imagines that coaches, meaning carriages for people to travel in, had not 
existed before the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; that “schools, ¢ xcept at the monas- 
teries, there were none ;”’ that the streets of London were not ppved at all, though 
he hesitates a little in regard to the popular notion of their being paved with 
gold; that London-bridge may have been built upon woolsacks ; and a great many 
more things which are equally contrary to the truth, and equally absurd. In 
fact, he is worthy to take his place with such historians as Mrs. Trimmer and 
Mrs. Markham. Mr. Lysons has had the presumption to set learned men right 
on subjects with which he is entirely unacquainted. His protest, on pious 
grounds, against historical scepticism, will not prevent better informed writers 
from questioning the worth of many statements in history wilich have long been 
received without question; and we can assure the Rev. Samuel Lysons that we 
do not think that in disbelieving the story of “ Whittington and his Cat’? we 
are in any way undermining the authority of the Holy Scriptures. The sub- 
stance of this book, it appears, was delivered-as a lecture to the young men of the 
county of Gloucester. It is an age of lecturing in which we live ; but the innu- 
merable lectarers who have sprang up in every part ofthe country are influenced by 
different motives—some by the mere desire of gain, othet=-by personal vanity; but 
we believe also a great number by the sincere desire of domg good. Of so many 
‘workmen, there are no doubt a considerable nnmber who are well acquainted with 
the subjects on which they undertake to lecture ; but there are a great number 
also who lecture on subjects which they do not really understand, and who conse- 
quently treat their hearers with abundance of blunders and a great deal of non- 
sense. Such lectures are soon forgotten, and perhaps the harm done is not 
great; but it is not necessary that all these blanders and nonsense should be 
printed and published. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS.* 


Tuosk who studied at Cambridge about ten years ago but too painfully re- 
member that the standard mathematical books which flourished in their time at 
that university were most repulsive in form and most defective in matter. In 
order to give fair warning to the reader what he might expect to find in those 
‘treatises, they ought to have had the following advertisement prefixed to them :— 
“We intend to collect just as many propositions as are necessary for a man to 
take a high degree ; we shall state them in the most concise manner possible, so 
that the student who learns them by heart can write them out in the senate-house 
in the shortest possible time, without putting down on paper a single unnecessary 
word. it is true that many of the demonstrations which we offer are imperfect, 
and that some are totally absurd and erroneous; but this is not of the least 
moment, as Cambridge is most conservative in science, and these faulty proofs 
being stereotyped in our educational system will obtain from the Examiners quite 
as many marks as the most elegant or accurate exposition.” : 

Within the last few years, the style of Cambridge mathematical writings has 
greatly improved. The philosophical works of De Morgan, Peacock, Gregory, 
and others have compelled even Cambridge tutors to enlarge their views and 
improve their books. 

Of the more recent works which have taken the place of Dr. Hymers’ most 
unscientific treatises, it may be truly said that they are not far behind the present 
condition of mathematical science, and are not in the least liable to the censure 
of containing proofs which the writers themselves must, or ought to know to be 
false or imperfect. But admitting, as we do, that a great improvement has taken 
place, we cannot help observing that our Cambridge books, no less now than 
formerly, labour under the serions defect of appearing to be framed for the sole 
purpose of being easily and quickly written out in an examination. 

The author never wastes a useless word, he never condescends to talk to the 
reader, he never stops to dilate on the beauty or peculiarity of a proof, he never 
indicates the place which a great discovery occupies in the history of the science, 
he never awakens the curiosity and zeal of the reader by explaining to him the 
difficulties which encumber a subject, or by pointing out to him the regions in 
which fresh discoveries are being made or are likely to be made. These modern 
books might fairly be headed by an advertisement :—“ Here is a body of scientific 
truth expressed in most concise and perfectly accurate language ; the reader is 
requested to get it up as thoroughly as possible, and to trust the author com- 
pletely, without troubling himself with any speculative difficulties of his own, or 
with the theories of the many great thinkers who have written on the subject. 
It is not until he has crammed for a degree that he need begin to love science for 
the sake of science.” 

It must be admitted that there is always a good collection of problems con- 
tained in these books, but the art of quickly solving problems is more “ a knack” 
than a real power, and is far from enlarging, strengthening, or elevating the 
mind ; it prepares the intellect for the seuate-house examination, but it does not 








* A Course of Elementary Mathematics, By John Radford Young, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics in Belfast College. : 
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_ prepare a man for grappling with the difficulties of science, with the 

of a liberal profession, or the requirements of practical business. We haye 
to know that these views are entertained by some of our most eminent mathe. 
maticians, and we are confident that our opinion will be at once confirmed by an 
one who will compare the books which are written for the students of the French 
colleges with those which are read at our own university. 

Such, then, being our opinion concerning the defects of our university text. 
books, it is with pleasure that we have perused the Elementary Course of 4; 
Young. Mr. Young is well known to mathematicians as the author of undoubt. 
edly the best treatise on the “‘ Theory of Equations” which is to be found in ae 
language,—a treatise distinguished by origmality of thought, great learning, and 
admirable perspicuity. Nor are these qualities wanting in the work which we are 
reviewing. 

The object cf the work is to supply the student, within the compass of a Single 
volume of moderate size, with a course of mathematics of sufficient extent for 
the usual requirements of elementary instruction ; and in its pages is condensed 
as large an amount of mathematical information as can reasonably be expected 
from any candidate for admission into either of the great military seminaries of 
our country, or from any youthful aspirant to civil employment in India. 

The elementary course comprises the ordinary elements of algebra, the theo 
of series, a very clear and comprehensive exposition of the theory of equations 
trigonometry plane and spherical, the elements of analytical geometry, as well as 
of the differential and integral calculus, and the rudimentary parts of statics, dyna. 
mics, and hydrostatics. Numerous as are the subjects contained in this singic 
volume, the author has avoided the error, which spoils so many a text-book, that, 
namely, of writing in a concise, formal, and uninteresting style; the student 
fecls that he is being taught and not merely dictated to, and the connection of 
the various branches of the science is skilfully brought home~to him, so that 
even the advanced reader will derive some benefit from the perusal of the work. 
Mr. Young has taken great pains to select the neatest and simplest demonstra. 
tions; in his theory of equation he gives a lucid explanation of Horner’s valuable 
method of solving numerical equations; in his trigonometry he has introduced 
some new proofs which enable the student, who is merely acquainted with Euclid, 
to understand the solution of all the ordinary problems connected with triangles ; 
in the differential calculus he has given Mr. Homersham Cox’s admirable proof 
of Taylor’s theorem, and in his chapters on mechanics he has done the beginner 
a great service by thoroughly explaining to him at the outset the nature of the 
concrete and abstract quantities which the various symbols are intended to repre. 
sent. The elements of ai. sciences are full of great difficulties, inasmuch as they 
involve fundamental principles which it requires a philosophical mind to state and 
explain correctly, and it cannot be expected that there should not be some 
deficiencies in a volume which is intended to comprise so vast an amount of 
information. We should, for instance, have wished for more satisfactory remarks 
on negative and imaginary quantities, and think the time has come when the 
study of mechanics should commence with dynamics, and statics should be con. 
sidered merely as an offshoot of the latter science. But, considering the diffi. 
culty of the task which Mr. Young has undertaken to discharge, and the extent 
of useful knowledge he has succeeded in imparting accurately and Iucidly, in so 
small a compass, we can without hesitation commend this work to the public as 
by far the best elementary course of mathematics which is to be found in our 
language. 
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SAVINGS BANKS.* 


Few objects have more attracted the attention of benevolent legislation in 
modern times, and been attended with greater apparent success, than that of pro- 
viding a secure investment for the savings of the poor. The constitution of 
savings banks under the guarantee of the Government, made by law responsible for 
the sums invested, and bound to pay on them a certain rate of interest, has pro- 
vided for such savings a convenient and almost a perfect security. The only 
possible source of loss to the depositors is the dishonesty of officials employed to 
receive and transmit the money from the poor to the Government, and in almost 
all cases this was effectually guarded against, by the guarantee and solvency of 
respectable trustees. 

But, curiously enough, the history of the institution has taught us thata secure 
investment is not necessarily a good investment. To be good as well as secure 
the money in the hands of the investee—if we may coin a word—must yield him 
an interest or profit over and above the rate of interest to be paid on the deposit, or 
he will lose, and ultimately give it up, ceasing to pay the interest, or become insol- 
vent and injure both the investor and himself. An individual cannot take up 
money on such conditions. The state of England is not likely to become insol- 
vent, as has been the case with some states on the continent, and therefore its 
security—though it have played some queer tricks before now with creditors 
—is perfect ; but, in the sense now explained, the investment is not good. The 
State makes no profit on the deposits, and the total interest it pays and promises 
the depositors always to pay, with all the cost of management, comes out of tax- 
ation, paid in part by the depositors. 

In consequence of the obligation of the State to pay depositors when they 
require it, and of investing the money in a fund which always falls in value when 
money is demanded and rises when money is not wanted, it has come to pass that 
the value of the stock purchased, as the rule, when the price is high and sold when 
it is low, held by the Government on behalf of the depositors, is upwards of 
£5,000,000 less than the sum it is responsible for to them. Clearly, then, this is 
such an investment as must, in the end, bring the investors and investees into 
difficulties. It causes great and continual loss to the party promising to pay the 
interest and take care of the capital; and the security has only been good 
because the State has been enabled to make up the loss—the investment being 
bad—by taxation. As we explained, in an article published on February 16 on the 
proposed Post-office Savings Banks, the old institutions have been carried on at 4 
national loss ; and ,on the principle of solidarité now so justly insisted on, what is 
so plainly and clearly a loss to the nation cannot be beneficial to individuals. The 
converse maxim of political economy, that private interest is the only safeguard 
for public policy, confirms the statement. In fact, the nation loses conside rably 
by savings banks, and the depositors in them contributing their full share of the 
loss by paying the taxes, suffer in proportion. Whether an increase of providence 
in the multitude compensates for inviting them to deposit their money in this 
secure but losing investment, we will not undertake to decide; but as far as 
mere pecuniary interest is concerned, the institution of savings banks only con- 
firms the condemnation long ago pronounced, as all students of political philosophy 
are aware, on all institutions. 

Mr. Scratchley is a zealous advocate, like the bulk of benevolent and zealous 
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the existing mode of carrying out the principle. He could not write the history 
of the institution without being aware of the many frauds which have been per- 
trated on depositors before the money reaches the Government, and ten years 
ago he suggested measures to prevent frauds. The recommendation of the 
committee of 1858, that the whole machinery for collection of the deposits, as 
well as taking care of them, should be placed under a royal commission, has not 
been carried into effect. Probably the difficulties in the way have hastened the 
completion of the plan for establishing Post-office savings banks, which places 
the whole power and the whole responsibility in the hands of the Government. 

Neither is it possible for Mr. Scratchley to be unaware of the loss occasioned 
to the public by the present scheme, but he differs as to the amount from 
the Commissioners of the National Debt and other authorities. They esti- 
timate the deficiency by the price of stocks on one day, the 20th of November 
in each year; he takes the average price of stock for twenty-five years, and he 
makes the deficiency only £4,413,917. He is well aware, however, that savings 
panks stock is always bought when the funds are high and sold when they are 
low, which seems to make the selection of the price of stock on some one parti- 
cular day, though not an exact criterion of the loss, a better criterion than the 
average price. The unfavourable extremes are made by the action of the depo- 
sitors to determine the operations of the Commissioners; and, therefore, we 
apprehend that the average must be a worse criterion of the sum the State may 
be required to pay than the price of stocks on one day. Mr. Scratchley’s esti- 
mate, however, of the sum which the depositors in savings banks must help to 
make good to themselves out of the taxation, the interest they receive being paid 
from the same source, is not less than £4,413,917. 

Though Mr. Scratchley, in spite of his knowledge of the defects of our system, 
is an advocate of the principle of savings-banks, he by no means excludes from 
consideration what has been said against it at home and abroad. One merit of 
bis work is an intimate acquaintance with what has been done and written on the 
subject in other countries, of which he gives an outline, besides supplying the 
public with a completely exhaustive account of our own system of savings banks. 
He describes and discusses, too, the proposed plan for Post-oflice savings banks, 
and states most of the arguments urged in favour of and against them. He re- 
minds the public, also, that Mr. Whitbread, in 1807, made an effort to establish 
Post-office savings-banks, combined with a plan for providing, under the authority 
of Parliament, for a “‘ Poor’s Assurance Office.” Mr. Whitbread, in fact, introduced 
a bill into Parliament for this purpose, but it did not get beyond a committee. 
He had a great scheme for dealing with the poor, of which only the least valuable 
portion received the approbation of Parliament, and became a law. Mr. Scratchley 
has wisely reminded the public of Mr. Whitbread’s exertions, and has claimed for 
him the honour of preceding our present benevolent statesmen in schemes for the 
improvement of the people. 

We regret to observe in Mr. Scratchley’s work an occasional spirit of exagge- 
ration, which induces him to state the criminal classes of the population who 
commit yearly depredations at 175,000, and the number of paupers at 1,300,000, 
which are not warranted by the latest judicial statistics and poor-law returns. 
On an historical and moral fact, too, of some importance, he may lead unre- 
flecting readers astray. ‘‘ Before savings banks were established, there were no 
systematic means of encouragement to thrift,” he says, ‘‘and no provision was 
made for its ingatherings.” This is strictly true as to legislative or legal means ; 
but his remarks generally tend to show that till savings banks were established, 
for want of that systematic means, thrift was but little known amongst the poor. 
This is, according to our experience, not correct ; and he inserts a passage from 
the writings of M. Hubner, of Berlin, to the effect that if ‘‘we may credit the 
testimony of history, the habit of saving was not less prevalent before than after 
the establishment of savings banks. Formerly the little savings of the poorer 
classes were deposited with tradespeople and master mechanics.” ‘The depositor 
had a double advantage of acquiring a friend in connection with his capital. The 
interest was not the only profit derived from saving and industry; they also 
generated mutual trust and confidence.’ ‘This is, we believe, perfectly true and 

al thrift, which in truth built up the whole modern system of production by 
capital, was greater formerly than now. Governments, indeed, utterly igno- 
rant of the virtue and renowned for extravagance and waste, did not officiously 
promote it, and therefore fancied it had no existence. What the Government 
has since done, is chiefly to substitute for the good investment described by 
M. Hubner, the bad investment in its own debt, which may give security, but is 
merely profitless or wasteful taxation. These minute criticisms detract in a 
very trifling degree from the value of Mr. Scratchley’s work. It is an excellent 
account in detail of savings banks and many connected subjects; in short, a com- 
manual of information concerning them, as established abroad as well as at 

ome, 

The copy sent to us is so imperfect, owing to the carelessness of the binder, 
that we cannot undertake to say that the book actually wants a general table of 
contents. Our copy has none, and its place is not adequately supplied by the 
table of contents put at the beginning of each part. If there be not such a table, 
there ought to be, the meagre index being of little use. 





MODERN ROME.* 


Ir the believers in the Papacy are right, Rome ought to be the most perfectly- 
governed place in the world. The seat of a pure theocracy, governed by men 
dead to all the passions of life and who have renounced for ever the lusts of the 
flesh and the snares of the devil, presided over by a court which does not admit 
the element of female intrigue, and which, by its abstinence and celibacy, is cut 
off from one of the moct fruitful sources of jobbery and corruption, its guardians 
men of holy life and sacred calling—what is wanting to make the oasis of 
Christianity the most perfectly-constituted legislature in Europe, and its people 
the most divinely guided ? According to the favourite theories of human nature, 
which assume the superiority of the abstracted and contemplative career to the 
more practical and worldly, the government of Rome, undertaken as it is by men 
of such devout and passionless characters, must needs be al! that its adherents 
represent—all that logic, not experience, would make it. It isa pity to scatter 
these pretty theories ; sad to show the gaps and rents behind that fair outside ; 
but Mr. Dicey has no ruth and no reluctance, and his book on Rome as it is in 
the year of grace one thousand eight hundred and sixty, tears the veil from 
‘nany a shrouded sore, and shows the canker festering beneath the whitest 
seeming. From him we learn that this holy theoratic government is worse than 
the vilest of the secular at which every one has a stone to fling anda curse to 
register ; that, so far from being the government of good and holy men, it is the 
tyranny of a few passionate bigots, spies over private families, suborners of 
public justice, men anxious only for a continuance of the régime which uncovers 





* Rome in 1860, By Edward Dicey. Macmillan & Co., Cambridge and London. 





vers, of the principle of savings banks, but he is not blind to the defects of 








for them the flesh-pots of the Church, and feeds them on the wealth and industry 
of others. 

Mr. Dicey is less violent than M. About; less epigrammatic, less picturesque, 
and perhaps, for these very reasons, more true, since he contents himself with 
the plain narration of facts, and does not seek to dress them up with any 
adventitious ornament of style or sentiment. Where a subject is very full and 
iniquities very transparent, a writer may well content himself with realities, and 
leave all else to the pleaders for a more doubtful cause. The “ Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin,” was more eloquent and conclusive than whole pages of rhetoric, or the 
most elaborate display of antithesis and epigram. There is no personal animosity 
in this book. The Pope is not bitterly dealt with, or brought prominently 
forward as an individual; Antonelli is scarcely mentioned at all, nor, indeed, any 
of the obnoxious cardinals; but the whole endeavour of the writer is to show 
the evil results of the Papal government, and how impossible it is that a 
theocratic rule should be good for lay subjects, or how men, owning no domestic 
life, and raised high above the civil law, should be fit exponents of the rules of 
human morality, or impartial interpreters and administrators of law and justice. 
Rome is the home of outside morality. Her charities are numerous; her 
religious fraternities abound in dirt and monkish godliness ; drunkenness is rare, 
but deeds of violence frequent ; the great sin of great cities is kept out of sight, 
but private families translate into their own homes the vices which other nations 
confine to a section, and there is no need of class immorality where all are 
bad alike ; the Sunday is observed with a rigidness rare upon the continent, and 
fast days are kept with great public unanimity, the restaurateurs being enjoined 
to serve privately, and in a room apart, all such godless strangers as insist on 
meat when the Church says fish; but the sepulchre is only whited over, not 
cleansed, and the dead men’s bones rattle awfully in the darkness. Out of a 
population of seventeen hundred thousand, ten thousand are “religious,’’ that 
is, idle and unproductive persons, living on the labours of others. What wonder, 
then, that priests and monks are sometimes miserably poor, and that the same 
Church holds an Antonelli with his fabulous wealth, and a cowled beggar, asking 
alms of the passers by to save himself from starving? As Mr. Dicey says, 
“The supply of priests is far greater than the demand, and as the laws of 
political economy hold good even in the Papal States, priest labour is miserably 
underpaid.” There are the large prizes with the fat fish fringing the hem of the 
violet robes; and there are the blanks, which consign a man to hunger and 
pauperization, and make the steps of the altar the mere resting-places of 
mendieancy. 

It is a Protestant delusion, says our author, to imagine that all priests live upon 
the fat of the land. ‘ What fat there is, is certainly theirs: but then there are 
too many mouths to eat it.’’ Hence half the priests are wandering paupers, while 
the other half are princes, swollen and bloated with the good things of life. But 
the worst feature in this priestly superincumbence is the system of family espio- 
nage which it fosters. ‘The confessor is everything to the women of a household, 
and the women rule the men, according to the way of the world since Adam’s 
days downward. ‘The indiscreet political word, the hasty shrug of doubt in the 
Holy Papa and his elder sons, all are duly reported to the confessor, who thus has 
a secret sign by which he knows the exact state of each man’s opinions and 


morals, and can determine to a shade to whom he should extend the mantle of 


the Church’s protection in case of need, and whom to rap across the knuckles, or, 
haply, trip up into the mud, when the opportunity arrives. Much of the flagrant 
favouritism and injustice of Roman law has this source, no other; and the 
criminal who has been a good churchman and a faithful payer of ecclesiastical 
dues—who has never aspired to political liberty, but only used the liberty of vice 
—is sure to find protection and immunity when his day of trial comes ; while the 
innocent man who has been too free with his words, and too demonstrative in his 
actions, is just as sure to be placed, some time or other, in the criminal dock, to 
find himself arraigned, tried, and condemned, on charges not one of which would 
stand the test of half an hour’s English cross-examination. ‘The priests alone 
know what moves all these secret springs ; they understand how to play off their 
puppets to the best effect of the whole, and weed out the disaffected with mar- 
vellous zeal and precision. That they can continue such a régime as the present 
is the hardest condemnation of the Roman people which the worst enemy of Italy 
and liberty can make. 

With all their care for outward decencies, the Roman priesthood solicitously 
encourage any public immorality which brings grist to their mill, or in any 
manner enhances their influence. Thus the lottery or Tombola is under the 
direct sanction of the government ; and when we reflect on the immense amount 
of misery and demoralisation attendant on an authorised lottery, and know that 
by it the government makes a tenth or eleventh part of its whole revenue—money 
actually stolen from the people, stolen as much as a sharper at cards steals—we 
cannot say that these men of God have quite as clear notions of right and wrong 
as some ofthe profane. ‘The lottery is too good a thing to be given up ; but it is 
about the vilest tax that could be imposed. In Rome every one gambles, not 
only in lottery-tickets, but in everything else; and though profane swearing is a 
criminal offence, every one swears—the lower classes with all the verve and 
unction of London cabmen. The relations between the sexes are curiously ordered, 
and of course are more pried into and interfered with than any other part of lile. 
Forced marriages are of constant occurrence. Again : 

“ Cardinal Cagiano, Bishop of Senigaglia, published a decree in the year 1844, which has 
never been repealed, to promote morality in his diocese. In that decree the following articles 
occur :—‘ All young men and women are strictly forbidden, under any pretext whatever, to 
give or receive presents from each other before marriage. All persons who have received such 
presents before the publication of this decree, are required to make restitution of them within 
three months, or to become betrothed to the donor within the said period. Any one who con- 
travenes these regulations is to be punished by fifteen days’ imprisonment, during which he is 
to support himself at his own expense, and the presents will be devoted to some pious purpose 
to be determined on hereafter.’ ”’ 


Mr. Dicey thus sums up the moral aspect of Rome : 


‘‘There is very little drunkenness in Rome I freely admit, but then the Italians, like most 
natives of warm countries, are naturally sober. Rome is certainly not superior in this respect 
to other Italian cities; since the introduction of the French suldiery probably the contrary. At the 
atreet corners you constantly see exhortations against profane swearing, healed ‘ Bestem- 
miatore orrendo nome,’ but in spite of this, the amount of blasphermes that any common 
Roman will pour forth on the slightest provocation is really appalling. Beyyars, too, are uni- 
versal. Everybody begs; if you ask a common person your way aloug the street, the « hances 
are that he asks you fora ‘buono mano.” Now, even if you doubt the truth of Sheridan’s die. 
tum, that no man could be honest without being rich, it 1s hard to believe in a virtuous beggar. 
The abundance, also, of lotteries shakes one’s faith in Roman morality. A population amongst 
whom gambling and begyary are en ouraged by their spiritual and t mporal rulers is not likely 
in other respects to be a virtuous or 4 mora: one. The frequency of violent crimes is in itself a 
startling fact. aap 

‘To my eves, indeed, the very look of the city and its inhabitants, is a strong primd facie 
There is vice on those worn, wretched faces—vice in those dilapidated 


~ 
ground of suspicion. : 
: streets, teeming with priests and dirt and misery. In fact, if you 


hovel-palaces vice in those 


only fancy to yourselfa citv, where there are no manufactories, ho commerce, no public life of 


anv kind: where the rich are condemned to involuntary idleness, and the poor to enforced 
+ J . » | . 
misery: where there is a population of some ten thousand ecclesiastics in the prime of life, 
without adequate occupation for the most part, and all vowed to celibacy ; where priests and 
riest-rule are omnipotent, and where every outlet for the natural desires and passions of men 
is carefully cut off—if you take in fully all these conditions and their inevitable consequences, 
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you will not be surprised if to me, as to any one who knows the truth, the outward morality of © 
‘Rome seems but the saddest of ite many mockeries.”’ | 

So that what with state lotteries, middlemen, lazy monks, and prying priests: — 
governmental tyrauny, ignorance, idleness, dirt, and beggary—what with a 
theocracy which has all the practical effects of a demonocracy, and a church 
which is ever a charch militant, with iron heels to its boots and a double-thonged | 
whip in its hand—what with a Pope who is an imbecile, and cardinals who are | 
executioners —Reme is in a bad way, and the sooner it is swept clean of its 
offences—the sooner the King deposes the Pope—the better for the Romans and 
humauity in general, 


———— — ———— - i 





NEW ZEALAND.* 


Tur remark is often made by travellers who return from the Levant, that 
England should not allow herself to be prevented, by the jealousy of other 
European powers, from colonizing the beautiful regions of the East, which lie | 
within a comparatively short distance from our own shores, and which we know 
are admirably suited to become the abode of rich and cultivated communities. 
While Crete and Candia are almost aninhabited, why, they ask, should we cross 
the globe in search of a new home for our surplus population? Why should 
Kngland, as her sons multiply, not send them into the heart of the Old World, as 
New England has found a home for her sons in the backwoods of North 


America ? This interesting volume supplies a satisfactory answer to these 


questions. i 


The anthor proves, we think, conclusively that New Zealand, equal in 
extent to Great Britain and Ireland, and as yet almost uncultivated, supplies 


conditions of soil and climate which fit it better than any region on the surface | 


of the globe to become the seat of a healthy and prosperous English colony. 
The climate differs little from that of this country. The winter, spring, and 
autumn are not so cold. The summer is a litthe warmer. The climate is in short 
more equable than our own, the mean temperatare of England being 50°, while 
that of New Zealand is 56°. But then the soil and air are said to be moist. 
This is not the case. The rain fall no doubt is greater than with us, but the 
water no sooner reaches the ground than it is soaked up by the porous soil. 
While the number of dry days in England is 200, the number in New 
Zealand is 220. The best proof that the climate is not a damp one is that the 
diseases prevalent in the low lying districts of Europe are unknown. All the 
vegetables, grains, and fruits cultivated in England flourish. The vine and 
the peach and the plants grown in our greenhonses succeed better than they do 
with us, but maize will not ripen as it does in America and Australia, except in a 
few spots. The climate is, then, a little warmer and a little Jess moist than our 
own. It is, strange to say, according to Mr. Hursthouse, better suited to the 
English constitution than that of the British islands themselves. It appears from 
military statistics collected by Dr. Thompson, that out of 1,000 soldiers the 
annual number of deaths is, in New Zealand 8}, Australia 11, Great Britain 14, 
the Cape of Good Hope 15, Malta 18, and Canada 20. The chances of long life, 
then, he infers, are much increased by emigration to this colony ; and he confirms 
his statement by the accounts we have of the robust appearance of the children 
of the emigrants, manifesting it appears none of the symptoms of degeneracy 
which became apparent even in the first generation in America and Australia. 

While the habits of the natives remain what they are, Mr. Hiursthouse does not 
think that any amalgamation can take place between them and the European 
races. It is impossible to persuade the Maoris to make use of soap and water, 
to eat, drink, sit, or dress like Europeans. Dreading the evil spirits supposed 
to be abroad eat night, they herd together in a common hut, and within a pah, 
squatting on their hannches round the fire, smoking and drinking in the stifling 
heat, Iving about on the floor on dirty blankets and ragged mats, amid their 
wives, children, dogs, and pigs, in a st ite of filth and squalor which it is impos- 
sible to describe. Need we wonder that only three or four marriages have taken 
place between white women and Maori men? Marriages between colonists and | 
native women have been more numerous, and should be encouraged. If the 
chiefs were allowed to bestow a part of their land on European sons-in-law, a 
beginning might be made to an amalgamation of the two races which would at 
least neutralize the influence of the blackguards known as ‘‘ Pakeha-Maoris,”’ who 
have already eettled among the natives. Mr. Hursthouse would himself, he says, 
have no formidable objection to marry a native girl. Here is his picture of the 
native females :— 





‘ The ladies, somewhat petite, are by no means so good-looking as the men. Highly preco- 
cious, generally leading a dissolute life from ehidhood, marrying early and then performing a 
large share of field labour, they soon become bent and broken; are old at forty, and repulsively 
weird and witch-like at sixty. A few—a very few of the high-born ‘ Rangatira’ girls are, 
however, richly beautiful, displaying that lithe, elastic figure, that soft brilliant eye, Grecian 
face, and rosy-brown complexion, set off by glossy black hair falling to the knees, and a free 
1) ana step that might create a crowd in Reygent-street, and drive blonde beauties to despair or 





}s nt.” 
Of the other sex he has, upon the whole, a better opinion :— 


‘ The men (straight, lithe, well-limbed fellows, five feet eight and ten high, weighing eleven 
to twelve stone) are not unlike burly, dirty, well-bronzed gipsies. In sustained strength and 
powers of endurance, they are — scarcely equal to the robust race of white settlers, but 
they have plenty of pluck, and are ugly customers, either to row or race with, wrestle or fight.” 


Que marked characteristic of the Maoris is their stupid contempt for other 
races. Having come only in contact with peaceful colonists and more peaceful 
missionaries, they talk of the English as a people who live like beaver-rats, 
working and dradging everlastingly. Of Negroes and Australians they speak 
with the utmost loathing, as of creatures with whom they have nothing iu 
common. 

The distarbances at Taranaki, the author attributes chiefly to the King move- 
mont, that is to say,to the attempts made within late years on the part of certain 


disaffected tribes to erect a state independent of England, to be governed by an | 


ciected native monarch. The minor causes of the revolt were, he thinks— 1. The 
determination of William King, a stoEd and stubborn savage of the old school, to 
keep for himself the whole of the Waitara district ; 2. The braggart desire of the 
younger men to try a fall with the whites; and 3. The strong, innate, wanton 
love of fighting, and weasel-like appetite for blood, which is still a marked cha- 
racteristic of the Maori race. After avery careful estimate of the numbers of native 
fighting men, and the arms and ammunition in their possession, the author comes 
to the conclusion that, “ with all possible despatch, there should be assembled in 
New Zealand a force of five or six regiments, a couple of our smallest gun-beats, 
and three or four steam sloops of war.’ Unless we demonstrate to the native 
population what the might of England is, and how hopeless it is for them to 
cope with our armies, he predicts for the colonists a long series of calamities. 

lie is a warm advocate of “ state emigration,” and devotes a chapter to the sub- 
ject. A human being, he says, must have reached a very great depth of degrada- 
tion Who would not be worthy of bis food and house accommodation in such a 
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colony as New Zealand. The able-bodied poor of our workhouses should he 
therefore thinks, be exported en masse to the colonies. If such a scheme Were 
carried out he is of opinion that our poor rates might, in the course of q few 
years, be diminished by one half. The opponents of the system he advocates ask 

no doubt, how so many labouring emigrants are to be supported untilthey have 
been joined by capitalists? But why should Government loans not be granted for 
public works, such as roads, bridges, and quays, on which a pauper Population 
might be employed in preparing the wilderness for the reception of emigrants of 
a higher class? The cost might be shared in equal portions by the Mother 
country, the colony, and the emigrant after he had been settled a year or two in ¢}, 

new country. So sanguine is the author in the feasibility of this scheme, that he lays 
down a plan for getting up a popular agitation on the question, which, now that 
the Reform movement is languid, might rouse the Legislature to a sense of it, 
vast importance. 

Mr. Hursthouse devotes an interesting chapter to the history of New Zea‘ 
in which, however, in a spirit of marked hostility to the missionaries, he 
the progress of the unfortunate struggle between them and the colonists. ff, 
endeavours to show that British philanthropy has proceeded upon mistaken views 
of native character, and the kind of education necessary to root out its sa 
instincts. Without hearing in equal detail the defence set up by his opponents 
it would be unfair to pronounce a judgment against men who, whatever their 
blunders have been, were guided in all their efforts by the noblest and purest 
motives. 

In conclusion we most warmly commend Mr. Hursthouse’s “ New Zealand” to 
all those who contemplateemigration as one of the most complete and satisfac 
books of its kind yet compiled. It contains answers to all the questions emigranty 
will first put regarding the soil, climate, vegetation, and productions of their future 
home—the agricultural and pastoral pursuits of colonists—outfit, wages, the 
prices of land and shop goods, and a thousand other subjects which have been 
brought under the writer’s notice in the course of his long practical experience 
as an emigrant and emigration agent. 























THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Witu the April number of Bentley concludes the first book of Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s historical romance of “ The Constable of the Tower.” The first book 
terminates with a minute description of all the gorgeous ceremonies observed at 
the interment of the dreaded King Henry VIII. Previous to the details, which 
are given with a!l the truth and minuteness of history, Mr. Ainsworth produces a 
picture of startling interest: a scene in the Tower, in which the actors are Sir 
Thomas Seymour, the Princess (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth, and the Dowager 
Queen, Catherine Parr. Both ladies are described as in ove with Sir Thomas Sey. 
mour; both are depicted as having been by turns wooed by him; and when 
Elizabeth is on the point of plighting her troth to so worthless a suitor, the inter. 
view is interrupted by the Dowager-Queen, and the perfidy of the double-dealer 
exposed. The scene is described with the power and eloquence of a master. 
hand. As a contrast in its characters and such a subject, and to a tale so well told, 
is the story, by Mr. Dudley Costello, of ‘‘ Lorn Loriot,” which places the reader 
in the society of a gang of swindlers and begging-letter impostors, whose manners 
and morals are richly and humourously described.——Fraser’s first article this 
month is on the ‘“* American Quarrel.” The writer has carefully collected mate. 
rials for showing: first, that the rupture between the North and the South was 
inevitable, and now that division has taken place, the impossibility of the South- 
erners being able to carry on the warfare, they have themselves provoked, toa suc- 
cessful issue. There is much plain practical common-sense in the observations on 
“Public Schools,”’—an article that is well worth perusing by every father ofa family. 
We are sorry to be obliged to add, that the tale “ Good for Nothing,’ which began 
with much spirit, is beginning to flag in interest, and that its pictures of Belgravia 
and Hyde Park are very poor performances.—_-—In Maemillan there is a valuable 
and timely article, ‘‘On the Development of the Wealth of India. In the same 
magazine are articles that will well repay perusal, such as “ Workhouse Sketches,” 
* The Ramsgate Life-boat,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,”’ ‘Tom Brown at Oxford,” and “The 
Law of Rifle Volunteer Corps.” ———In Colburn there are two articles, first-rate 
in style and manner of treatment, ‘‘ Contemporaneous France,”’ and “ Rifled Ord. 
nance.” ——Blackwood engages in a learned investigation on a subject that has 
already occupied much of the public wonder, and no little of medical controversy 
—that which is technically termed “ catacausis ebriosa,” or “ spontaneous com- 
bustion.”” Blackwood asks, has there ever been a well-established case of “ spon- 
taneous combustion?” and having referred to the most remarkable and best- 
known instances which have been cited to show that persons addicting themselves 
to the constant use of ardent spirits have been destroyed by means of “ pro- 
gressive igneous decomposition, commencing during life, without the application 
or approach of any hof or burning body,” the writer in Blackwood repudiates all 
such cases, and declares that ‘‘ spontaneous combustion is impossible ;” and also 
that “no chemist of any eminence now sanctions the possibility of the pheno- 
menon,” and that “chemistry must relinquish her best-established truths before 

This article is not only curious in its details, 
but highly interesting for the amount of chemical knowledge it displays.——In 
the Dublin University there is a contribution entitled “ Dismal Dobbs ; or, a Night 
at Crow-street Theatre,” in which is described—as if it were a piece of fan—the 
scandalous conduct of certain university students upon a Vice-regal visit to the 
theatre by the Marquis Wellesley, accompanied by his wife; such a piece of 
writing might be considered fun, if recited amongst a gang of half-tipsy Orangemen ; 
but what surprises us is to find such sad stuff in a periodical still remarkable, 
as in the days of Mr. M‘Glashan, for the talent exhibited by many of its contri- 
butors. The subject of Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie’s Parliamentary Sketch for this 
mouth is Sir Charles Woced, one of those fortunate individuals whose family con- 
nections confer upon him an aptitude for holding any high office that chances to be 
vacant. The lucky gentleman is now Secretary of State for India; and Mr. 
Ritchie tells how much of benefit may be hoped through the effective superinten- 
dence of such an official————-We have received this month the numbers of our old 
favourite, Chambers’ Journal, for January, February, and March. Along with 
its usual papers of interest is to be noted, a tale, “ The Family Scapegrace,” by 
James Payn; a capital story, and told with great humour, truth, and power. 

-——In Givod Words there are two very valuable contributions: the first, by Jobn 
Hollingshead, on the absurd expense of ladies’ dresses of late years, as proved 
in the Waugh bankruptcy exposure ; and the other an analysis of the life of a useless 
drone, “ T. T. Fitzroy, Esq.,” written by the editor, the Rev. Norman Macleod. 

~The New Quarterly Review, im noticing the last volume of Lord Macaulay’s 
liistory, enters into an ingenious speculation as to the probable position which that 
eminent writer will hold one hundred and fifty years hence—as an historian. The 
points urged by the New Quarterly are well worthy of consideration. The article, 
however, which will attract most attenticn is entitled, “ What is to become of the 
Whigs?” According to our Tory contemporary, it is all over with the Whigs, 
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as Even their clever men are dwindling into inferiorities, and the third- 
wate Tories are becoming great statesmen! Lord Malmesbury is declared to be 
ore popular than Lord John Russell, Sir H. Cairns probably the superior of 
Sir R. Bethell, Sir B. Lytton a better parliamentary debater than the Duke 
of Newcastle, Mr. Henley to have “ more brains” than Mr. Milner Gibson, 
and most astonishing, perhaps, of all assertions; Mr. Walpole to com- 
mand more of public respect than Sir G. C. Lewis! If all this be so, why 
are the Whigs in office, and why do the Tories remain on the Opposition benches ? 
____There are eleven articles in the British Quarterly Review. 1. Motley’s United 
Netherlands ; 2. Iceland and its Physical Curiosities ; 3. The Sinaitic MS. of the 
(reek Testament ; 4. Canada; 5. Dixon’s Personal History of Lord Bacon; 6. 
The Impending Crisis in America; 7. The Historic Element in Ballads; 8. Our 
Commerce with China; 9. Theological Liberalism; 10. State of Europe; 11. 
Our Epilogue on Officers and Books. There is not an article in this most valuable 
periodical but will be found alike mstructive and interesting. Its short notices 
on books are just and candid. We have but one regret to express, that the 
Byitish Quarterly, ever so bold and plain spoken in its sentiments, should, in one 
instance, have preferred an accusation without distinctly stating the evidence on 
which it is based. In referring to the Turnbull case, the British Quarterly says :— 


“Jt was high time that some move of this kind should be made. We speak from our own 
bnowledge, when we say that the honourable confidence of the Master of the Rolls has been 
abused, and that, én one instance at least, a volume which has appeared under his sanction has 
heen made the depository of sectarian personalities, such as should never have found a place in 
works to be perpetuated as archives of a nation.”’ 

The British Quarterly should not stop with the vague assertion; it should 
point out ‘one instance”’ in which the confidence of the Master of the Rolls had 
been abused. It is plain, from the context, Mr. Turnbull is not the person found 
fault with. To whom, then, does the British Quarterly refer? What is the title 
of the work, paid for by public money, containing “ sectarian personalities ? ”’ 
——In the Westminster Review there are nino articles. 1. Mr. Kingsley on the 
Study of History; 2. The Sicilian Revolution; 3. Voltaire’s Romances and their 
Moral; 4. The Universities and Scientific Education; 5. Early Intercourse of 
England and Germany; 6. The Cotton Manufactures ; 7. Maine on Ancient Law ; 
8. Eton; 9. Austria and her Reforms. Of these articles, three, it will be per- 





schools; and of these, the first will probably attract the most attention, for | 
it contains a strong and bitter attack upon the manner in which such an important | 


subject as the proper teaching of history is dealt with in the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the reviewer maintaining that the system pursued 
by its present professors “degrades the study, and diverts it from its special 
and appropriate application.” The article of the Westminster may be regarded as 
the signal to an angry and protracted controversy. The illustrations to the Art- 
Journal consist of Mr. Armytage’s engraving of Sir David Wilkie’s picture of 
“The Wounded Guerilla,” in the Royal collection at Buckingham Palace ; of the 
“Death of Nelson,” from Turner’s picture in the National Collection, engraved 
by Mr. J. B. Allen; and “The Skipping-Rope,” engraved by Mr. G. J. Stodart, 
from Mrs. Thorneycroft’s statue. We rejoice to see that most valuable periodical 
the Geologist, increasing, as it deserves, in public favour. The number for this 
month is larger by sixteen pages than its predecessor, and contains may curious 
articles, of which one by Mr. Salter on “Coal” is remarkable for a vast deal of 
information alike novel and important. The Cephalaspides of Forfarshire, by the 
Rev. James Powrie, will be read with interest, as well as contributions by Mr. 
Hutton, Mr. Lightbody, Mr. Marston, M. Lipold, and Mr. W. Woods. 











MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
Orley Farm (Part II.). By Anthony Trollope. With illistrations by J. F. 


Millais. London: Chapman & Hall, Piccadilly.—The tale as it advances becomes 
interesting. The widow who had won possession of Orley Farm and retained it 


for twenty years, finds herself threatened with hostilities ; and the vindictive 
attorney has had an interview with her step-son. The portraiture of the attorney 
and the step-son are master-pictures of certain phases of English life, whilst the 
serious business of the novel is enlivened with a capital caricature of a commercial 
room at Leeds. ‘Orley Farm”’ is, as a tale, certain of success. 


Fit to be a Duchess; with other Stories of Courage and Principle. By Mrs. 
Gillespie Smyth, author of “ Selwyn in Scarch of a Daughter,” “Tales of the 
Moors,” “Probation,” &c. With illustrations by E. H. Corbould and J. Absolon. 
London : James Hogg and Sons.—In this volume there are four stories: —1. “ Fit 
to be a Duchess.” 2. “The Story of Anne Ellesmere.” 3. “The Twin Novices 
of Santa Chiara.” 4. “The Heiress and Her Brother; or, Frank Lygon’s 
Choice.” The volume is written in a manner to render it acceptable to the 
young. bi Bia 

Household Proverbs ; or, Tracts for the People. 
Work,” and “ Woman’s Secret.” London: John I’. Shaw & Co., Paternoster. 
row and Southampton-row.—There are twelve homely proverbs, illustrated by 
twelve tales. The book is written for the use of the working classes, and may be 
read with profit by all persons, no matter how exalted or humble may be their 
position in society. ees 

Roman Candles. London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly.—A collection of 
papers previously published in a weekly periodical. The author very justly re- 
marks with respect to this selection—‘ It will be seen that they are of the most 
superficial kind.” 


Books Receiven. — The Christion Spectator (April). London: Yates & 
Alexander, 6, Horseshoe-court, Ludgate-hill—The Family Treasury (April). 
London: Thomas Nelson & Sons, Paternoster-row. — The Baptist Magazine 
(April). London: Pewtress & Co., 4, Ave Maria-lane.—The North Atlantic 
Telegraph, vid the Farie Isles, Iceland, and Greenland. London: Edward Stan- 
ford, 6, Charing-cross.—Cathedral Wealth and Cathedral Work. London: H. J. 
Tresidder, 7, Ave Maria-lane. — Essays and Reviews: an Answer to certain 
Statements in the Essay entitled, “On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity.” 
By T. Loughnan, M.A. London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. — Admission 
to Government Appointments : The Common Sense of Competition: a Plea for an 
Open Civil Service. London: James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W.—Indigo and 
i's Enemies; or, Facts on Both Sides. By Delta. London: James Ridgway, 
Piccadilly, W.—Le Follet : Journal du Grand Monde (April). London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co., Stationers’-court ; Kent & Co., Paternoster-row.—Short Sermons 
or Children. By Elizabeth Rumsey. (Second edition.) London: Wertheim, 


Macintosh, & Hunt, 24, Paternoster-row, and 23, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
ng ¥ 
sqnare, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Son are preparing for publication a new novel, | y 
the author of “ The Howadji,” and “ Notes on the Nile.” It is entitled ““Trumps,”’ 
by George William Curtis. 

During the ensuing week Messrs. Longman will publish the first volume cf 
Mr. William Fairbairn’s new work, being ** A Treatise on Mills and Mill-work.”’ 
This volume is intended to discuss, in a simple and intelligible manner, the prin- 
ciples of construction, proportion, and strength of all the machinery falling within 
the province of the millwright, and to illustrate the machinery, so described ; 
and the general arrangement of various descriptions of mills by examples taken 
from the author’s own practice, 

Messrs. Macmillan have the following new works in preparation :——“‘ A Critieal 
History of the Progress of the Calculus of Variations during the Nineteenth 
Century,” by I. Todhunter, M.A.; ‘The Broken Troth,” a Tale of Tuscany, 
from the Italian; a third volume of Dr. Whewell’s “ Platonic Dialogues tor 
English Readers ;’ “ The Golden Treasury,” a collection of the best songs and 
lyrical poems in the English language, selected and arranged by F. T. Palgrave. 
Messrs. Macmillan also announce a new poem in the press by Mr. Alexander 
Smith. 

Messrs. Hall & Virtue are preparing for publication a new work by the author 
of “ Mary Powell,” entitled ‘“ The Chronicle of Ethelfield.” 

* Popular Education in England,” by Mr. Herbert S. Skeats, being an abstract 
of the Report of the Royal Commissioners on Education, with an Introduction 
and Summary Tables, will be published shortly by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. 

Messrs. Adam & Charles Black have in the press “ Home Tours; or, What to 
See, and how to See it,” with a map and illustrations; and ‘ Meteorology,” by 
Sir John Herschel. 

Miss Mulock’s book, “The Head of the Family,” will form the new volume of 


| the Parlour Library. 


Mr. Robert Hardwicke will publish during the present month a new work by 
the author of “ Curiosities of Civilization,” entitled “ Pictures of Town and 
Country,” and other papers, by Andrew Wynton, M.D. 

It is stated that Miss Agnes Strickland is engaged on a new work, being a 


ceived, are devoted to the subject of education in our universities and public | companion to the ‘ Queens of England,” and will be entitled “ The Bachelor 


Kings of England.”’ 

Messrs. Clark will shortly publish a ‘ Commentary on St. John’s Gospel,” by 
Dr, Hengstenberg, translated from early sheets, and a volume of meditations on 
the early part of John, entitled “ Christ, the Light of the World,” by Dr. Besrer. 

Mr. Bentley will publish immediately, in two vols., “ Vonred the Dane, Count of 
Elsinore ;”’ a new edition, with illustrations by Wolfe, of “ Traits and Anecdotes 
of Animals ;”’ and a new edition of the “ History of Mary Queen of Scots,” by 
M. Mignet. 

A notice has been put up during the past week at the entrance of the reading- 
room of the British Museum, to the effect that, in future, persons having the 
privilege of admission would not be allowed to make use of the room for the 


| perusal of newspapers and other publications which are not supplied from the 


shelves of the library. This restriction was considered to be necessary, as the 
habit alluded to has lately grown to such an alarming extent, as to operate mate- 
rially against those who attend the room for the purpose of study and reference. 

Among the latest publications in foreign literature may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing :—‘ Researches on the Principal Meteorological and Physico-Terrestrial 
Phenomena in the Antilles,’ by Ch. Sainte-Claire Deville, Member of the TInsti- 
tute, France; “ Les Gladiateurs de la République des Lettres,’ by M. Charles 
Nisard ; two romances by George Sand, ‘‘ La Ville Noire,” and the ** Marquis de 
Villemer ;’’ “ Nocice Historique et Topographique sur la Ville de Vienx-Brisach,”’ 
by M. A. Coste ; a volume of travels by M. E, Guillaume Rey, entitled “ Travel 
in the Haouran and by the Shores of the Dead Sea, in 1857 and 1858 ;”’ and the 
“ Memoirs of the Marquis de Pomponne,’ Minister of Foreign Atfairs under 
Louis XIV., with an introduction by M. J. Mavidal. 

On Wednesday, April 10th, Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, and Wilkinson will sell by 
auction the remaining portion of the valuable library of the late James Forbes 
Young, comprising the works of Hooker, Greville, De Candolle, Forbes and 
Hanley, &c., and other writers of celebrity of Natural History; the Quarterly 
Review, from the commencement to October, 1850, 106 vols. ; “ Bartoch le Peintre 
Graveur,” in 21 vols., very rare; and the remaining copies of the “ Stuart Cor- 
respondence,” a series of letters of Bishop Atterbury to the Chevalier de St. 
George, and some of the adherents of the House of Stuart, from the originals, in 
her Majesty's possession. This volume was the first of an intended series of 
volumes to be produced under the editorial care of the late J. Hulbert Glover, Esq., 
Librarian to her Majesty. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From MARCH 297TH to APRIL 4ru, 


Maquin (A, Tandons). Elements of Medical 
Zoology. 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. Bailliere. 
Monsell (J. 8. B.) Prayers and Litanies 

arranved by. 18mo. square. 24. 6d. Masters. 
Motley (J, L.). The Kise of the Dutch Re- 
public. 8vo. cloth. 48. 6d. 8. O. Beeton. 
Oxilvie (George). The Genetic Cire!e in Or- 
ganic Nature. Post svo. cloth. 5s. Longman. 
Our Homeless Poor. By the author of Helen 
Lindsay. Second Edition. Small crown 


Armstrong (C, F.). The Cruise of the Daring. 
Three vols. 8vo. cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. Newby. 

Beriah Boifield’s Prefaces. 4to. Half-mo- 
roceo, £5.58. Bohn. 

Bain (Richard). Lyniletia and other Poems, 
Post 8vo. cloth. 7s.6d. Longman, 

ell (Robert). British Poets. 29 vols. Feap. 
8vo. cloth. £2. 12s. 6d. Grilfin & Co. 

Bradshaw’s Through Route and Overland 
Guide to India, China, Egypt, and Aus- 


j 


tralia, 1661. Clothlimp. 5s. Bradshaw's 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Nishet. 

Office. Preston (G. F.). Threshold of Atrides. L2ine 
Davis (Sir J. F.). China. New edition, Two cloth, 2s, 6d hent & Co. 

vols. 8vo. cloth. 6s. Griffin & Co. Phillips (J. R.) Remarkable Answer to 
Dickinson (Miss). Thoughts on Woman and Prayer. Third Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 

her Education. Postsvo. 2s. Longman, 3s. Gd. Nishet 


Ruff's Spring Guide to the Turf, 1861. ISmo, 
cloth, limp. 24. 6d Sporting Review OMece. 
Slick (Sam). The Season Ticket. lime. 
Friswell (Hain). Footsteps to Fame: A boards. 2s. 6d. Beutley. 
Book to Open other Books. Post Svo. Savile (Rev. Bourchier Wrey). Lyra Sacra. 
cloth. 5s. Groombridge Feap. Svo. cloth. 58, Longman 
Daily Meditations. 18m, 


Remarkable Conver- 


Fleming (Rev. Jaines). 
cloth, Ils. 6d. 


sions. crown Svo., 
Nisbet. 


Small 


Howitt (Mary). Edited by. The Golden Shipley (Rev. O.) 
Casket. Illustrated by J. Palmer. 5s. cloth. Ils. Gd. Masters, 
Hogg & Son. Tweedie (Dr.). The Peace of God in the 


Words of Je New edition, Sma! 
erown Svo. cloth 3a. Od Nishet 

The Wynnes: A Tale of Hvery-day Life. 
Feap. Svo. cloth. 5s. Master 4. ‘ 

The National Magazine. Vol. IX. Royal vo, 
cloth. 74. 6d. Kent & Co. 

Wornum (R. N.). Popular History of Paint. 

Crown ing. Crown Svo. cloth. 4s. Grillin & Co. 

Wellbeloved (Rev. C.). Revised Tranalation 


Household Verses on Health and Happiness. 
12mo. limp cloth. vd. Jarrold & Son. 

Hood (Thomas). Quips and Cranks in Prose 
and Verse. Post Svo. cloth. 7s. 6d, Rout- 
ledge. 

Index to Current Literature for 1860. Svo. 
sewed, 68. 6d. Low and Son. 

Jardine (David). Gunpowder Plot. 
8vo. cloth. 5s. Griffin & Co. 


Kent. Commentaries on American Law, of the Bible. Vol. If. 8vo. clogh. &s. 
Four vols. 8vo. cloth. Tenth edition, Longman, 

£4.103. Low & Son. Young (J.). The Christ of History. Third 
Lynch's (T.T.). Three Months’ Ministry. edition, Svo.cloth. 46. 6d. W. Allen. 


12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d, Kent & Co. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Mowpay. 

&} r.u. Geographical—Burlington House. 1.N.W. Australia. 
—Report on the Organization of the Exploring Expe- 
dition from Perth tothe N.W. Coast of Australia, by 
Mr. F. T. Gregory, F.R.G.S. 2. N.E. Australia 
Memoranda on the Ports of, by Mr. A. C. Gregory, 
F.R.G.8.; with Report on the Exploring Expedition 
to the River Burdekin, by Mr. J. W. Smith, R.N., 

communicated by Sir George Bowen, F.R.G.S., 
Governor of Queensland, through the Duke of New- 
castie 3. S§. Australia. — Expeditions in, by the 
Governor, Sir R. McDonnell, and Major Warburton. 
4. Latest News from the Expedition to the Sources 
of the White Nile, under Captains Speke and 
Cirant. 

British Architecte—-9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
**On the Architectural History of Chichester Cathe- 
dral, and on the Fall of the Tower.” By Professor 
Willis. 

8} »» Medical—32 a, George-street, 

Clinical Discussion 


Hanover-square. 


Professor Helm- 


3 4, Royal Institation—Aibemarle-street. 

holtz ‘‘On Masical Acoustics.”’ 
TUESDAY. 

ST | ” Medi al and Chirurgical 5a, Rerners-street. : 

8 ,, Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street, Westminster. 
Continued Discussion on Mr. Murray's Paper ‘‘ On 
the North Sea 

" », Zoological—1l1, Hanover-square, ‘‘On a New Genus 
and some New Species of Shells, from the Collection 
of H. Cuming, Esq By Mr. H. Adams. 

7} - Syro-Egyptian- 22 Hlart-str« et, Bloomsbury (Anni- 
versary ). 

8 ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Owen 
**On Fishes.” 

WEDNESD«Y. 
8 ,, Society of Arte—John-street, Adelphi. ‘On the Pro- 


ducts and Resources of Tasmania,’’ by D. Milligan. 

8 ,, Geological—Burlington House, ‘‘On the Elevations 
and Depressions of the Earth in North America,” 
by Dr. A. Gesner, F.G.8. “On the Geo! "gy of 
Palliser's Exploring Expedition in North America,” 
by Dr. J. Hector. Communicated by Sir R, 1. Mur- 
chison, V.P.G.S. 

Graphic—Fiaxman Hall, University College. 

Royal Society of Literature—4, St. Martin’s-place. 
**On the Hypethral Opening of Greek Temples,” 
by Mr. Vaux. 

8} ,, Archwological Association—32, (An- 

niversary ). 

3.4, Roval Institution—Albemarle-street. 
holtz, ‘‘On Musical Acoustics,”’ 

TuUuRspDay. 

8} 4, Royal—Burlington House, ‘‘ Onthe Motion of a Plate 
of Metal on an Inclined Plane, when dilated and con- 
tracted; and upon the Descent of Glaciers.” By 
the Rev. H. Moseley. 


9° 
8} ’? 


Sackville-street 


Professor Helm- 


8} ,, Antiquaries—-Somerset ILouse. 

8S ,, Philological—Somerset House. 

s » Artists and Amateurs—Willis's Rooms, St. James's. 

% 4, Royal Institation—Albemarle-street. Professor Tyndall. 
**On Electricity.” 

i »» Encouragement of Fine Arts—‘ On Italian School of 
Painting and Painters.’’ By Mr. H. Otley. 

Fripay. 


8 ,, Astronomical—Somerset House. 

% ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. ‘‘ On the Appli- 
cation of the Law of the Conservation of Force in 
Organic Nature.”’ By Professor Helmholtz. 

SaTurpay. 

Royal Botanic—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 

Roval Institution—Aibemarle-street. Max. Miiller, Esq. 
**On the History of Language.”’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS OMITTED. 
We regret being obliged to omit several columns of 
culvertisements from the present number of the Lox- 
DON Review. The space occujned hy “ Tae SEconD 
Answer” to the “Essays and Reviews,” with the 
number and varu ty of articles on various topes of 
paramount interest, which could not bi postponed, 
heave forced upon Us a Seri fice for which we tender 


(/ ad 


j* logu ti, our adv rtise rs, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 

PARK.—EXHIBITION of PLANTS, FLOWERS, 
and FRUITS, Wednesdays, May 22nd, June 12th, and July 3rd. 
TICKETS to be obtained at the Gardens by Orders from 
Fellows or Members of the Society, price, on or before 
May llth, 4s 


I OLMAN HUNTS GREAT PICTURE.— 

The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S celebrated 
PiCLURE of the “Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” 
begun in Jerusalem, in 1554, and completed in 1860, is now 
OPEN to the Public, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 163, NEW 
BOND STREET, from 12 to 4. Admission, ls. 


HE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE.—This 
Grand and Solemn Picture, by J. Nort Paton, R.S.A., 
containing upwards of Thirty Figures, is NOW ON VIEW at 
the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, NEW BON D-STREET, from 
Ten to Five. Admission One Shilling. 


| ere ‘H EXHIBITION, —The EIGHTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the con- 
tribations of artists of the French and Flemish schools, is now 
OPEN, at the Gallery, No. 129, Pall-mall, opposite the Opera- 
olonnade. Admission Is. ; catalogues 6d. Open from 10 a.m, 


to 6 p.m, 








ERUSALEM.—SELOUS’ GRAND PIC- 
e TURES.—1. IN HER. GRANDEUR, a.p.33. With the 
lrumphanut Estry of Christ into the Holy City.—2. IN HER 
FALL, as now viewed from the Mount of Olives. These great 
Works contain upwards of 200 special points of interest, and 
=") figures. ON VIEW daily, from 10 to 5, at the GALLERY, 
No. 6, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL.—Admission to 


view ; 6d, emu h person. 
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N Rk. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 
MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their ENTIRELY 
NEW axp ORIGINAL ENTERTALN MENT EVERY EVEN- 
ING (except Saturday) at 8; THURSDAY sawp SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS at 3, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, 1s., 
2s. Stalls, 3s. Stall Chairs, 5s., secured in advance at the 
Gallery, and at Messrs, Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent- 


street. 


FIYHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 

Last week but one of the engagement of Mrs. Stirling 
and Miss Fanny Stirling, and A DUKE IN DIFFICULTIES. 
Extraordinary success of the revival of the Melodrama of the 
MILLER AND HIS MEN, with new Scenery and effects by 
Fenton, and all the Original Music by the late Sir Henry 
Bishop, and which, with the new Comedy, will be performed 
every evening this week and next.—On Monday, April 22, a 
new Comedy. 











Ja hehe THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — 
Sole Proprie'or and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
Great hit of the New Drama, MAGLOIRE, THE PRESTI- 
GIATOR. — Miss JULIA DALY every evening. — On 
MONDAY, and during the Week, MAGLOIRE, THE 
PRESTIGIATOR (cast as last week). To conclude with OUR 
GAL. Miss Julia Daly. Messrs. Romer, Eburne, Warde. 
Commence at Seven. 





7 RYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION.— 
President, the Riawr Hon. tue Eart or CaR.isie, 
E.@., &e., &e. 

Subscription, Ong GuINEA. 


Subscribers are entitled to select to the amount of their sub- 
scription, from a variety of copyright Works of Art, prepared 
expressly for this Society, comprising works in ceramic statuary, 
poreelain, wedgwood ware, and metal. Also photographs, 
chromo-lithographs, &c., &c., and in addition, OnE CHANCE 


FOR EACH GUINEA SUBSCRIBED, in the next distribution of 


prizes. ae . 
The works are now on viewin the Sheffield and Ceramic 
Courts, in the Crystal Palace. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
By order, 
I. WILKINSON, Sec. 
Crystal Palace, April, 1861. 


| a Ceieareeinen ART UNION. 
FIVE SHILLINGS, 

Entitling to one chance in the DRAWING on 30th May. 
All the funds, save working expenses, allotted for Prizes. 

Heap Orrice—30, STRAND, W.C., where Prospectuses and 
every information may be obtained. 

City Branch—5l, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Subscriptions will close on 30th April. 





Subscription, 








JRACTICAL GEOLOGY. — King’s College, 

London. Professor Tennant, F.G.S., will givea COURSE 
OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, having special reference to 
the application of the Science to Engineering, Mining, Archi- 
tecture, and Agriculture. The Lectures will commence on 
Friday, April 12th, at Nine o’clock a.m. They will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 
hour. Fee £1 lls. 6d4.—R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 








LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
F LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 

The usual HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND of 8s. 6d. a Share 
on the Shares of the Company, will be in course of payment on 
and after WEDNESDAY, the 1th instant, between the hours 
of 11 and 3 o’clock (Saturdays excepted). 

F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 

Dated the 4th April, 1861. 


ATATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
p i is, Gracechurch-street, London, for Mutual Assurance 
Established December, 1835. 
DrrectTors. 
CHarrwan—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Drruty Cuarrman-—Charles Lushington, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. | Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 





on Lives, Annuities, &c. 


Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Good, Esq. 

PHYSICIANS. 

J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Banxurs—Messrs. Brown, Janson, & Co., and Bank of 
England. 

Sotrcrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
ConstitinG Actvuary-——Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
Mutvuan Assurance wirnovtt Inprvipvatr Liasiuiry. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860 :— 

Number of new policies issued during the year...988 

Assuring the sum of £481,231 110 
Producing an annual income of .. ssusvesesse SO ae SF 
Making the total annual income, afler deducting 


5),112?. annual abatement in premium .. 298,251 10 4 
Total number of policies issued .... cosencdag ate 
Amount paidin claims by thedecease of members, 

from the commencement of the institution in 

Decem! 0 CR coc. vse endubsueees —_ 1,934,368 5 4 
Amount of accumulated fund.................0....... 1,898,895 14 11 

The effect of the successful operation of the society during the 
whole period of its existence may be best exhibited vy recapitu- 


lating the de 


to this time. 


lared surplusesat the four investigations made up 


For the 7 years ending 1942 the surplus was £32,074 11 5 
a 5 years 5, 1847 9s - 85,122 8 3 
” 5 years 4,5 1852 99 ‘6 232,061 18 4 
me 5 years 90 1857 99 99 345,034 3 11 


The next division of profit will be made up to the 20th No- 
vember, 1562. Polieies effected prior to that date, if subsisting 
at the time of division, will participate in such profit for the 
time they may have been in foree. 

The Prospectus, with the last report of the Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which it 
will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range from 
11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one instance the pre- 
mium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also shown. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of April are 
reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days from that 
date. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 

March, 1961. 


| 
' 
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— =. 
WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITy 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDE) 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a onal ct 
af sep bed a 

Sams of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed ner; 
on upon terms of Special Arrangement. . Periods 

Prospectuses and Forms on application to th 
Orrick, 355, Strand, London. © Heap 


rf\HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


Si 








COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
EIT ctaisiesesies 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGA ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office), 
DUBLIN ........ .... 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1861. 


The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Standard? 
Life Assurance Company was held at Edinburgh, on Monday 
the 25th of February. r 

The following results were communicated in the Report by 
the Directors, showing the operations of the Company during 
the year 1860 :— 6 
Amount proposed for Assurance during the 

year, contained in 1,384 Proposals............... £307,747 0 6 
Amount of Assurances accepted, and for which 

Policies were issued, contained in 1,207 








SUEEIIE cnccnthetiinssnknsiteenabsbiseib capa Uieiaaess 705,897 0 6 
Annual Premiums on New Policies ............... 22,565 4 6 
Claims by Death during the year, exclusive of 

POOR DANOIG : 5iciiss psidevadsgesgnsscheesnsicinen 104,326 14 9 
Anuual Revenue at 15th November, 1560......... 304,161 13 7 

Arising from Premiums ...... £227,593 4 1 

From Interest on the Invested 

BURNED dndecssenqaees eedakinn otek 76,568 9 6 

£304,161 13 7 

Accumulated Fund, invested in Government 
Securities, in land, mortgages, &c............. 1,805,982 13 6 





Average amount of New Assurances Annually for the last 
Fourteen Years, Half a Million sterling, being the largest 
amount of business transacted in that period by any insurance 


company. 
WILL, THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 
Notr.—An Adjourned Meeting will be held early in May, to 
receive the Report on the Division of Profits for the past 
Quinquennial period, 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 

TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 

Sir Claude Seott, Bart. 

Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox, 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 

DigecTors, 


John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C, 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 


Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 





CRINGE fcsavansidecacniesicascaedisssneieps fren Pereeer errr £500,000 
BIE TN sis vss <cisicictenvancercasdvegieriniijes £110,000 
DMA SGOT | iciiccss snancyesansiin' nahn chamadeiuits £40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 


The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in.some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be essured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily atforded on application. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, See. 

TTT . ~T? ‘ c aa se 
d 4 NGDOJ } ASSURANCE 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE 

COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, S.W. 

The Hon. Franycis Scort, Chairman. 
Crartes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Sprcrat Notics.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on saliaias effected 
prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application. There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. op 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :—- 


Bonuses added, Amount payable 
4 Ve 


Sum Insured. up to Dee. 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding the large additions, the premiums are 08 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, tie 
other half being advanced by the Company, without security oF 
deposit of the poliey. ’ 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1559, 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. —" 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in thé 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. — 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No.5, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 

By order, 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 
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gm LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


48, Moorgate-street, London. 


TRUSTEES. 


Frederic Mildred, Esq. 


armer, Esq. 
Thomas Farm George Smith, LL.D,, F.A.8. 


William Skinner, Esq. 
William Betts, Esq. 
Chairman—CmazrEs Harwoon, Esq., F.S.A. 

The total Annual Revenue is upwards of £95,000. 

The total Claims paid since the establishment of the Society 
amount to £200,000, 

Boxvs.—From the profits of the Society, the Directors have 

ed as a Bonus or Profit the sum of £67,347, 


recently divid > i. 
carrying on « balance of more than £180,000 for future expenses 


and bonus. 
The thoroughly established character of the STAR, and the 
rofitable nature of its business transactions, make it a most 
available medium for family provision. 


J. HOBSON, F.S.8., Secretary. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 


ice, Three per Cent, at Call, 
ae ee G. If. LAW, Manager. 





—— 


5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 

















ERSEY and GUERNSEY, vid SOUTHAMP- 


ey TON, by Fast MAIL STEAM PACKETS, EVERY 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY. 

The last Train leaves Waterloo Bridge Station, London, at 
8.30 p.m., but passengers may travel by any previous train. 

The Return Packets leave Jersey and Guernsey every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday Morning. 

Fares 21s. or 3ls. Return Tickets, available for one month, 
35s. or 45s. 


XETER, YEOVIL, and WEST of ENG- 
‘4 LAND, by the South-Western Railway. The shortest 
route by 23 miles. 
TRAINS leave WATERLOO-BAIDGE STATION, London, 
for Exeter and Yeovil as follows :— 





Leave London. Arrive Yeovil. Arrive Exeter. Class. 
7.30 a.m. 12.40 p.m 2.45 p.m. 1, 2, 3. 
9. 0 a.m, 12.40 p.m. 2. 7 p.m. 1, 2, exp. 
11. 0 a.m. 3.49 p.m. 5.38 p.m. 1, 2. 


By the 11.0 a.m. Train 3rd Class Passengers are conveyed 
from London to Exeter only. 
3.0 p.m. 7.55 p.m. 9.35 p.m. 1,2 
The Trains arrive at Exeter so as to meet Trains on the South 
Devon and North Devon Lines. 





HEELER & WILSON’S NOTED 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES. 
Sale Rooms, No. 462, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
Among their undoubted advantages are— 








1, Elegance of model and finish. 

. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction, and consequent 
durability and freedom from derangement and need of re- 
pairs. ve ; 

Ease of management and rapidity and quietness of opera- 
tion. 

. Hemming and seaming attachments. 

Jeauty of stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric sewed. 

}. Strength and firmness of seam, that will not rip nor ravel ; 

and made with 


te 


—~a w 


7. Economy of thread. 
8. Applicability to a variety of purposes and materials, 
Machine on plain table .........::cceeecsseeeees £10 
Do. IM HAH COG ....cccscecrecescssessesoseces £12 
BD, Be TA COI oie cng sesessaconcsncnrases £15 


*," The Outfit of each Machine includes Hemming and Seam- 
ing Gauges and everything necessary for its successful operation. 
Thorough instruction is given in the use of each Machine sold. 


Descriptive pamphlet sent gratis. 





N the Tea Harvest there can be no failure, for 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY are actually 
seling a GOOD BLACK OR MIXED TEA at 2s. 2d. per 
pound. Fine Teas are Cheaper.—9, Great St. Helen’s Church- 
yard, Bishopsgate-street. 


H EDGES 





& BUTLER invite attention to the 


following list of prices :— 


OCG BONG cosssssscesscsesicencserencses 303. and 36s. per doz. 
Be GIG OPE cccaniasecnaieaaeinen 2s. 48s. 54s. 60s. ,, 
RO BOUT icra sarencstsdedpesveersianseee 248. 308. 55 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 

EET cv ciu vias ctahinwabiceracssnks 42s, 48s. 54s. 5, 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 30s. 36s. 55 
OID craic vncescecananebheasiabarsbtaarselsiii 368.423. 4, 
ee 42s. 48s. 603.663. 78s. 4, 


Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 84s.; red and white 
Burgundy, ‘is., 48s., to 848.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
60s., to 120s.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 603. 72s. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curacoa, Cherry Brandy, aud other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On — of a Post-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 








66, QUEEN-STREET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860, 
Messrs. R. Wotuersrooy & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 


Dear Strs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any mght to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty’s 
Laundry, as no other Starch is Ewe used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
gy ® complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 


WM. BLACK, 








street. 





OLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST- 

END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, Grosvenor-street, Bond- 

street, where all communications are to be addressed. Piano- 
fortes of all classes for Sale and Hire, 


DRESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 


, and highly-finished elegancies for presentation, in great 
variety, ivory-handled table cutlery, every requisite for the 
toilet, and work-tables.—MECHI & BAZIN, 112, Regent- 
street ; 4, Leadenhall-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


EPOT for DRAWING 
ROOM CLOCKS, 56, Cheapside, next door to Bow 
Church. The choicest Stock and best Designs in the Trade. 
The attention of purchasers is especially invited to the Varie- 
gated Marble Clock at 3-Guineas, while the 5-Guinea richly- 
gilt Drawing-Room Clock is a marvel of taste and excellence. 
Accurate performance guaranteed.—WALES & MeCULLOCH, 
Jewellers, 56, Cheapside. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and aSrecimen 
Boox or Tyrgs, and information for authors will be sent on 
application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 











and DINING- 


‘A SoOUNT 


BOOKS, &c, 


of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 


the premises. 
LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 


printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 


me economy and despatch. 


ARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 
_LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of ‘every dcoctiption : 

circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &e.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
decrees, 5s. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. . 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 


F. ARNOLD'S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 


86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 





GUSH 
ARTISTS 


& F 
AND P 


ERGUSON, 
HOTOGRAPHERS. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 
GALLERY—179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establis 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 


ment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe, 
description is —~ 1 Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, 
> 


Mourning Costume of every 
The most Reasonable 


WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREPT. 
JAY’S. 





Now Ready, in Three Vols. post 8vo., with Six Illustrations by J. E. Mrniais, R.A., price 21s. cloth, 


FRAMLEY 


PARSONAGE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





“THe Srory oF our Lives From YEAR TO YEAR.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 





Now Ready, price 5s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
THE FOURTH VOLUME ‘ 


OF 


‘ ALL THE 


YEAR 


ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, containing 


GREAT 


EXPECTATIONS, 


BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
To be continued from week to week until completed ; 


The conclusion of 


A DAY’S RIDE: 


A LIF 


”’S ROMANCE, 


BY CHARLES LEVER; 
Tue CrristMas NUMBER, ENTITLED 


A MESSAGE 


FROM 


THE SEA; 


And in addition, ONE Hunprep anp Sixteen Articles on Topics of present and permanent 
Interest. 


Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., and in Monthly Parts, at 26, Wellington-street, London, 
W.C.; and by Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and goes by Her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 
F & ©. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
e Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 





Manvractory, Broad-street, Birmingham, Established 1807, 


ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 

OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside, 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
menaibotared especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 
BENNETI’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 

side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 


\TATUES, VASES, PEDESTALS, FOUN- 
TAIN-BASINS, FLOWER-TRAYS, GATE- PIER 
TERMINALS, Flower Baskets and Pots, Balustrades, and 
Tracery for Terraces and every description of Garden 
Ornament in PATENT TERRA COTTA, by JOHN M. 
BLASHFIELD. Works: Stamford, Lincolnshire. 
The Patent Terra Cotta is warranted to stand frost. 
Show Rooms in rear of premises 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, W. Entrance at No, 16, Great Mariborough- 
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NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
in one vol. Crown 8vo., cloth., 
price 33., 
Oye par EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, 
with Notes Grammatical and Explanatory, and a short 
Biographical Notice of the Author. By AUGUSTUS J essOPR, 
M.A., Head Master of King Edward VI, School, Norwich. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES. A French Reading 
Book for Military Students. By Tu. Karcusr, B.A., French 
Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
London: D. Nutt, 279, Strand. 


Second edition, revised, 


a — ee eee 





HE NEW MEDICAL GUIDE by 
HENRY SM ITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Roya! 
University of Jena, &c., who has devoted fifteen years to the 
study and treatment of Nervous Debility, Loss of Memory, 
and Indigestion, who will send free, for the benefit of Nervous 
Sufferers, a copy of this work, containing his highly successful 
mode of treatment, with necessary instructions by whieh suf- 
ferers may obtain a cure. Free to any address, on receipt of a 
stamped directed envelope. 
Address, Dr. HENRY SMITH, 8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock- 
square, London, Ww.c, 
Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases, 
By Tuomas Heyr, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary fur Diseases of the Skin, 2la, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy- 
square, 
‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’—Lanecet. 
London ; T. Ricnanps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXX.,, 
Will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS: 


I. Dixon's Personal History of Lord Bacon. 
11. The Republic of Andorree. 
111. Political Diaries—Lord Auckland and Lord Colchester. 
IV. Eton College. 
V. Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville. 
VI. Essavs and Reviews. 
Vil. Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Piozzi. 
VIIL. Fables of Babrius. 
iX. Forbes’ Iceland. 
X. Election of President Lincoln and its Consequen:es. 
London: Lonewan & Co, Edinburgh: A. A&C. Brace. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, XXXVIL., for APRIL, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 

Macaulay's History of England. Vol. V. 

Uesay Writing, and Essay Writers in France. 

Motlev's History of the United Netherlands. 

“xhibitions and Pictures. 

The Drama. 

Prince Gortechakoff and the ‘ Nationalities.” 

W hat is to become of the Whigs? , 

With a Summary of English and Foreigu Literature, includ- 
ing Notices of May's Constitutional History ; Piozzi's Memoirs ; 
Auckland, Colchester, and Buckingham’s Correspondence, 
&c, &e. 

London: Ronert Harnwickes, 192, Piccadilly. 


































































TURNER'S “DEATH OF NELSON.” 
rFYHE ART JOURNAL FOR APRIL, price 


2s. 6d., contains Encravings from Wilkie’s Picture of 
‘The Wounded Guerilla.” in the Roval Collection; Turner's 
* Death of Nelson;"’ and Mra, Thornycroft's Statue of ‘The 
Skipping-rope.” 
The IRerary contents include :— 
THE HERMITS AND RECLUSES OF THE MIDDLB 
AGES. By the Rev. E.L. Cutrs, B.A. Illustrated. 


ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. Part XII. By 


James Darrorne. IJl/ustrated,. 
PAPER-STAINING. Part III. By Jonusx Stewart. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. W. 
Bru. 

WOMAN AND ART. By Taowas Prenete. 

AN EXAMINATION INTO THE ANTIQUITY OF 
THE LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED LORD. Part 
IV. By Tromas Hrarny. Jilustrated. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN CALICO PRINTING 
AND DYEING. By Ropert Heyt, F.RS. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 

THER HUDSON, FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE 
SEA. Part XV. By B. J. Lossine. Illustrated. 

Vietvr & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 6s., 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
No. XXIV. Contents. 
I. M. de Tocqueville. 
Il. The Diplomatic Service. 
Il. National Education. 
V. Japanese Romance. 
V. Mr. Maine on Ancient Law. 


VI. The Memoirs of Madame Piozzi. 
VIL. Prussia and the German Confederation. 
VII. Port Royal. 


IX. Politics and Faith. 
X. Plato: His Physics and Metaphysics. 


XI. The Author of Paul Ferroll. 
XII. Three Men and Three Eras: Washiagton, Jackson, 
Buchanan. 
XIII. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading Societies. 


* NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPR. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, each Part to oon- 
tain Two Illustrations by J. B. Minvats, A.R.A. 
Published, Part I1., price 1s., of 


ORLEY FARM: a Tale. 


Ry Axtnowxy Troviopr, Author of ‘‘ Framley Parsonage,” 
‘* Dr. Thorne,” *‘ Barchester Towers,” &c. 


, With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 


Published, price 7s. 6d., 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
VOL. I. 
With the Original Illustrations. 


Forming the new volume of the Illustrated Library Edition of 
Mr. Charles Dickens's Works. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH; 


Or, How Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. 
Post 8vo., 9s. 


Post Svo., 8s 


ROMAN CANDLES. 


Conrtents.—1. An Eternal City—2. At the sign of the German 
Eagle—3. Travels in Rome—t. The Noble Roman—5. The 
Common Roman—. A Paschal Candle—7. A Roman Donna— 
8. Burghers —9. A Cardinal Secretary —10. Before the'Curtain—- 
11. A Fashionable Reception—12. Four Vatican Pictures—13. 
—A Roman Centarion —14. Goyon the Magnificent — 15. 
Coloured Goddesses—16. Sculptors at Home—17. At the Sign 
of the Little Bottles—18. Roman Singing-Birds—1l. Gauls m 
Rome—20. Roman Art. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccaprity. 


To be completed in Fifteen Monthly Parts, price 6d. each, 


HE CLASSIFIED BIBLE: the entire 

contents of the Bi' le, analysed, classified, and placed 

under distinct heads, so that the actual words of Scripture re- 

specting each fact and truth may be seen at once, and read in 

consecutive order. By John Eapie, D.D., Author of “ The 
Biblical Cyclopwdia.” The first part now ready. 

London: W. Wesiey, Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster- 
row, 


| 353, 355, 359, 361, 362, etc. 





In one vol., post Svo., 7s, 6d., 
Q" PS AND CRANKS. In Prose and 


Verse. 
Ry Tuomas Hoon. 
With 60 Illustrations, 


London: RorrtenGcs, Waryn, & Rorrriencr. 


In Feap. 8vo., price 5s., boards; or cloth lettered, 6s., 
THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH VOLUMES OF 
ANCROFTS HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Being the Completion of this Work to the 
Declaration of Independence. 
The whole Work, 7 Vols., cloth, 21s. 


London: Rovrireper, Warwe, & Rovrtepas, Farringdon- 
street. 





NEW WORK BY F. G. TRAFFORD. 
Next Week, 
CITY AND SU BUBB; 
A NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. 
By F. G. TRAFFORD, 


Author of ‘The Moors and the Fens,”’ ‘Too Mach Alone.” 
**We can cordially recommend ‘Too Much Alone’ to any 
reader in quest of a thoroughly good novel. It is a well-con- 
ceived, well wrought out story; but we regard it less as a pre- 
sent success than the commencement of a successful career,’’— 
Athenaum. 


CHarurs J. 


Publisher, 10, King William - street, 
Charing-cross. 


SK RFT, 





EDAR CREEK, FROM THE SHANTY 

TO THE SETTLEMENT; a Tale of Canadian Life; 
illustrated by John Gilbert ; now appearing in the LEISURE 
HOUR. Price Onu Penny weekly. 

Ricnarp Jones, 56, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 
GAEt, DESCRIBED BY AN OFFICER 

on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Hannibal;’”’ with View taken from 

the Capuchin Monasterv of Borgo; ani Engravings from 
Photographs of the ex-King and ex-Queen of Naples. See 
LEISURE HOUR, No. 483. Price One Penny. 

Ricnarp Jones, 56, Paternoster Row ; and all Books>llers. 





AY AP OF AMERICA, price One Penny, will 
i be found in the LEISURE HOUR, No. 484. 
Ricnarp Jonrs, 56, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 


OUTH CAROLINA AND ONE OF ITS 
FOUNDERS. See ‘* LEISURE HOUR,” No. 485. 
Price Onze PrNny. 

Ricuarp Jongs, 56, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 
Ast AND STEADY; or, THE CAREER 
OF TWO CLERKS; illustrated by McConnell. Plate 
6, Trial at the Old Bailey and the Start on the Wedding Tour. 

See ‘LEISURE HOUR,” No. 485. Price One Penny. 
Rrienarp Jonrs, 56, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers. 


CENES IN THE HOLY LAND, from 
Original Drawings, with letter-press descriptions. Pub- 
lishing weekly in the ‘‘SUNDAY AT HOME.” Price Ong 

Penny. 
Recterovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


























EGRO CHURCHES IN THE SOUTH, 
1 by the author of ‘ The Englishwoman in America.” 


See ‘SUNDAY AT HOME,” No. 360. Price One Penwy. 


Re.ierovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row; and sold by 


all Booksellers. 


OTES FROM AN ARCTIC DIARY, with 
Illustrations. See “ SUNDAY AT HOME,” Nos. 

One Penxy each, 
RriiGiovs Tract Soctery, 56, Paternoster Row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


| Seater AND ITS ENEMIES; 


or, Facts on Both Sides. By Dera. 
** Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi.” 
James Ripaway, 169, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


This day, Octavo, price 16s., the Fourth Volume, completing 
the Work, of 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, 
and its Relation to the History of Slaverv, and to the 
Government of Colonies. By Artutr Hers. Vols. I., IL., 
28s.; Vol. Bales 16s. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 


"This Day, Crow ales », 4s. 6d., cloth, 
NHE OLYNTHIACS OF DEMOSTHENES. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
By the same Author, 
A MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Third Edition. 5s. 
A MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 


Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION. 4s. 6d. 
London : Parxrr, Son, & Bourn, West Sirand. 
L. 


HACHETTE & CO/’S CATALOGUES 
HACHETTE’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


supplied by Post on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 
CATALOGUE of GENERAL FRENCH LITERATURE. 


CATALOGUE Alphabetically arranged, . with Authors’ 
Names, and their several Works. 
LIST of HACHETTE’S GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS. 


LIST of HACHETTE’S FRENCH RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
GERMAN LIST. 

CATALOGUE of SCHOOL DRAWING MATERIALS. 

L. Hacugtrrr & Co., French Publishers and Foreign Im- 


—— 18, King William-street, Strand, W.C., London, and 


’aris, Rue Pierre-Sarrazin, No. 14. sg 

















This day is published, in Svo., cloth, pp. 648, price 12s, 


A COURSE of ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS (Pure and Applied) to meet the requirement. 

of candidates for examination for army and civil service 

—-", = ee ¥ -s rene of mat i student, 

generally. -. R. Youre, | essor 

matics in Belfast College. ae of Mathe. 


London: Wu. H. Atte & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





This day is published, in post Svo., Illustrated, price 10s. 6d., 


HE RUSSIANS AT HOME. Sketches 
Showing what Newspapers they read, what Theatres 
they frequent, and how they Eat, Drink, and Enjoy them 
selves; with other matters relating to Literature a Music. 
and to Places of Historical and Religious Interest in and about 
Moscow. 
By SurHertanpn Epwarps, 


London: Wat. H. Atten & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


This day is published, in two vols. post 8vo., price 138., 


HE REPUBLIC OF FOOLS; | being the 
History of the State and People of Abdera, in Thrace 
Translated from the German of M. Von Wretanp by Rey. 
Curistmas, M.A. , 
‘‘ Asa prose satire ‘The History of the Abderites’ yield, 
only in breadth of humour and pungency of wit to Dean 
Swift's immortal Travels of Captain Gulliver: and of works of 
that class we know of none that can compare to either of the 
two.”’—Observer, March 24. 
‘*Tt is an addition to our shelves of a book to delight the 
young and instruct the old, overflowing with wit, fun, drollery, 


wisdom, depth, and knowledge.”’— London Review, March 23. 
London: Wu. H. Attew & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street, 
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Just out, 


I ORD LYTTELTON and W. E. GLAD- 

STONE : TRANSLATIONS by LORD LYTTELTON 
and the Right Honourable W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 1 vol. 
square 8vo. Poetical Versions from the English into Greek 
and Latin, and into English from the Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
German, Elegantly printed upon vellum paper, half morocco, 6s. 


B. Qvuanitcn, 15, Piccadilly. 
“DUCANGE ANGLICUS. 

HE VULGAR TONGUE, a Glossary of Slang, 

Cant, and Flash Words and Phrases, used in London, 

from 1839 to 1859: Flash Songs, Essays on Slang, and a Biblio. 

graphy of Canting and Slang Literature. Second Edition, im. 
proved and much enlar,,' 1 vol. 12mo. 1859, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

B. Quaxttcn, 15, Piccadilly. ‘ 

ARVE’S ITINERARY. —It1verarivm 

THOM CARV TIPPERARIENSIS, Sacellani Ma- 

joris Anglorum, Scotorum et Hybernorum, sub exercitu Cesa- 

ree Majestatis militantium, cum historia facti Butleri, Gordon, 

Lesly et aliorum ; Nova Editio. 3 vols. in 1, 4to. 1859, rxiy, 
and 432 pp. Portrait. 100 copies printed, half morocco, 30s, 

B. Qvuaniten, 15, Piccadilly. 


THE CELTIC NATIONS. 


RICHARD’S EASTERN ORIGIN of the 
CELTIC NATIONS, proved by a comparison of their 
Dialects with the Sanscrit, Seu. Latin, and Teutonie Lan- 
guages; forming a Supplement to Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind. 
By James Cowes Paicuarpd, M.D., F.R.S. 

Edited, with many additions, and brought down to the pre- 
sent state of philological learning, by R. G. Latwam, M.A., 
F.R.S. 8vo. 1857, 408 pp. (published at 16s.) cloth, 12s. 

*.* A Catalogue of rare and valuable Philological Works gratis. 
B. Qvarritcn, 15, Piccadilly. 
BOTANY OF JAVA. 
ORSFIELDS PLANTA 
rariores descripte, Iconibusque Illustrate, quas in 
insula JAVA, annis 1802-18, legit et investigavit Thomas 
Horsfield, M.D., e siecis descriptiones et charact *res plurimo- 
rum elaboravit JOHANNES J. BENNETT; Observationes 
structuram et affinitates priesertim respicientes, passim ad_ecit 
ROBERTUS BROWN. Atlas 4to. 1838-52, large Map, and 
50 beautifully coloured Plates (pub, at £3. 8s.), half morocco, 

















JAVANICE 


* A Catalogue of rare and valuable Works on Zoology, 
Botany, and Geology, gratis. 


B. Qvaritcn, 15, Piccadilly. — 
A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPZADIA. 


With a New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravin:;s. ‘Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOP-EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement 's 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £4#),000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


Jamas Sanester & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, F.C. 


| ‘HE HANDSOMEST GIFT-BOOKS EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

FIELD'S NEW ILLUMINATED BIBLE, with references, 
and exquisite designs in gold and colours by Stanesby, bound 
in best antique morocco, 21s. 

THE NEW ILLUMINATED PRAYER-BOOE, large type 
and best morocco to match, 10s. 6d. 

OUR LORD'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, small 4to., 
with thirty-two pages richly ornamented, and with an illu- 
minated binding, 15s. 

The above sent post free from JOHN FIELD'S GREAT 
BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 65, REGENT-QUADRANT. The 
largest, cheapest, and best bound stock of Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and Church Services in the world. 








DR. PROSSER JAMES ON THE THROAT. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 4s. 6d., 


ORE THROAT: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Treatment ; including the use of the Laryngoscope, #* 

an aid to Diagnosis. By M. Prosser James, M.D., Senior 
Physician to the Metropolitan Dispensary, Physician to the 
City Dispensary. 
] London: Joun CrurceiLr. 








Loypow :—Printed ! y Wittiam Lirrte, at the Printing ONce of Cox & Wray, 74 & 75, Great Queen-strect, Lincoln's-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lirrzg, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Sarvugpax, Arzit 6, 1861. 
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SYNOPSIS OF SECOND ESSAY—“ BUNSEN’S BIBLICAL 
: RESEARCHES.” 


Tue second Essay, or rather Review, by Dr. Williams, Professor of Hebrew, St. 
David’s College, Lampeter, and Vicar of Broad Chalke, Wilts, is not a continuous 
discussion of any one doctrine, but a running review of Chevalier Bunsen’s work 
entitled “ Egypt’s Place in Universal History.” 

He begins by raising doubts on the reality of miracles as supernatural phe- 
nomena, and by proposing to ** widen the idea of revelation,” that is, to include 
Milton and Shakspeare among the Apostles. With Bunsen, he thinks the age of 
our existing economy since Adam’s day much greater than the biblical account 
leads us to conclude. Instead of 6,000 years, he thinks 20,000 more likely to be 
the measure of our present mundane history. The Deluge, he says, is no more 
miraculous, “it takes its place among ordinary phenomena.” Genesis is “a 
compilation of half-ideal, half-traditional notices of the human race.” The 
Avenger who slew the first-born in Egypt in a night was not, he believes, an 
angel, but a marauding host of Bedouins. The Pentateuch has traces of editor- 
ship and compilation out of older materials. 

Abraham was ready to slay his son in obedience to the “ fierce ritual of Syria,” 
not by the command of God, as Moses represents. There was a Bible before our 
Bible : but whether pre-adamite or belonging to one of the great geological eras, he 
does not say, nor does he describe it or seem to have seen it. Some of the Psalms 
are “ cursing psalms,” and not, therefore, divine or inspired. He holds that the 
prophecies of the Old Testament are not predictions of future events, though the 
New Testament repeatedly says they are; and scarcely two instances of Messianic 
prophecy, he thinks, can be pointed out in the Old Testament. Nahum’s 
prophecies were clever expositions of existing events, and only pretences to pro- 
phecy. There were two Isaiahs, but whether father and son, or twin brothers, 
he does not say; nor does he hint a proof. There were also two Zecha- 
riahs, but any historical evidence of this he does not condescend to touch. 
Daniel’s work is not of one age, nor by one man. The Evangelists who quote 
from the Psalms predictions of events in the life of the Messiah, were mistaken. 
Christians who meet on Christmas-day in the church, and rejoice in the words 
“Unto us a child is born,’ are in error, for the “ Maiden’s child of 
Isaiah’? does not relate to Jesus of Nazareth. The fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah does not describe the sufferings: of the Redeemer, and Philip 
the Evangelist, described by St. Luke as “full of the Holy Ghost,” was entirely 
wrong when he so explained it. Jeremiah was the person described there, 
though the marks of identity he adduces fail to prove it. Jonah’s prophecy 
contains a “late legend founded on misconception,” and “the originality of his 
hymn” is thought doubtful. Milton was inspired, and very much in the same 
sense as St. Paul; there are interpolations in our text and errors in our transla- 
tion of the Bible. Justification by faith is not what Martin Luther supposed it to 
be, or what the articles of the Reformed Church define it. It is “ the peace of 
mind or sense of divine approval which comes of trust in a righteous God, rather 
than a fiction of merit by transfer ;” it is “‘not a reward upon condition of our 
disclaiming merit, but rather a verdict of forgiveness upon our repentance, and 
of acceptance upon the offering of our hearts.” ‘ Regeneration is the awakening 

of the forces of the soul,” and the “ Resurrection” is not, as we supposed, the 
quickening of our dead bodies, but ‘‘a spiritual quickening,” and “ propitiation 
is the recovering of peace.” 

“ Heaven is not a place so much as the fulfilment of the love of God.”’ In the 
“first three gospels are divergent forms of the tradition once oral and perhaps 
catechetical in the congregations of the Apostles.” 

The Apocalypse is “‘a series of poetical visions,” and the school of the prophets 
is mistaken. The Epistle to the Hebrews was “ written probably by Apollos.” 
The second Epistle of Peter “must be surrendered as a whole.” ‘“ Salvation 
from evil through sharing the Saviour’s spirit was shifted into a notion of pur- 
chase from God through the price of his bodily pangs.” The doctrine of the 
Trinity was “a profound metaphysical problem with the Fathers.” ‘In ruder 
hands it became a materialism.” With our author it is ‘a philosophical view.” 

This treatment of every great doctrine of Christianity is entitled by our author 
as “destructive.’”’ Were his assertions borne out by evidence, the epithet would 
be just and true; but it will be seen from the synopsis we have given—what may 
be more clearly and fully discovered in the “Essay” itself—that proofs are 
totally wanting. “The fiction of an external revelation,’ some, he says, may 
think “ language too vehement for good taste.” But “ others,’ among whom he 
seems to include himself, “think burning words needed by the disease of our 
time.” 








ANSWER TO THE SECOND ESSAY—“ BUNSEN’S 
BIBLICAL RESEARCHES.” 


Baron BuyseEn has been lately summoned before that tribunal at 
which we must all appear. By an open grave there should be no 
unseemly controversy about the dead. We are willing to believe 
that morally and socially he was all that his warmest admirers repre- 
sent. We believe him to have been an eminent statesman, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, a courteous gentleman, and a sincere friend. 
But while saying this, truth compels us to declare that we know of 
ho man, who, as a biblical student, has more sadly perverted his 


talénts, or whose writings are more likely to be injurious to the | 


cause the s re, , en | 
y profess to serve. At presen we have only to do with | history under the reign and at the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus. If his 


them as they form the subject of the review we are now to examine. 
That the writer of it fully adopts Baron Bunsen’s views there can be 


NO question; indeed, in some respects, the Eng 


advanee of the German philosopher, and the pupil occasionally mani- | 


fests some slight dissatisfaction at the master not carrying out his 
principles farther. His “ own testimony is, where we have been best 
able to follow him, we have generally found most reason to a 
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with him ” (p. 93). We feel ourselves perfectly justified, therefore, 
in speaking as if we had to deal with but one author, and that one, 
the reviewer, except when, as in some cases, he expresses his dissent. 

In this review, we regret to say, we can see nothing but an undis- 
guised assault upon the Bible as a revelation from God, and upon 
the Christianity therein revealed. The integrity and authority of 
the Scriptures are at once assailed, and in each line there is a daring 
attempt to justify the language of Bunsen, quoted at the close: 
“ How long shall we bear this fiction of an external revelation ?” 

The writer begins by intimating that our idea of revelation is too 
narrow, that it is “repressive,” and “ put over against conscience 
as an adversary,”’ that we should not confine it to one people or 
period, that “considerations, religious and moral, no less than 
scientific and critical, have, where discussion was free, widened the 
idea of revelation for the Old World, and deepened it for ourselves ; 
not removing the footsteps of the Eternal from Palestine, but tracing 
them on other shores” (p.51). So, again: “ If a theologian has his 
eyes opened to the Divine energy as continuous and omnipresent, 
he lessens the sharp contrast of epochs in revelation.” ‘ Devotion 
raises time present into the sacredness of the past; while criticism 
reduces the strangeness of the past into harmony with the present ’”’ 
(p.50). And, Jest any one should think that “an irrational super- 
naturalism ’’ belongs to the past, which cannot be claimed for the 
present, or should doubt whether criticism could accomplish the 
work assigned, we are reminded that questions of miraculous inter- 
ference turn upon our conceptions of physical law as unbroken, that 
they include inquiries into evidence, and that “the distinction be- 
tween poetry and prose, and the possibility of imagination’s allying 
itself with affection should not be overlooked” (p.51). In other 
words, the miracles of the Old Testament are to be regarded as the 
fictions of poetry, and not the facts of prose, while the works of 
Christ, viewed by his followers through the combined medium of 
imagination and affection, were invested with the character of 
supernaturalism. 

Such being the case, scholars are reproached for their timidity in 
avowing their convictions :— 

“ They stand balancing terror against mutual shame. Even with those in our 
universities who no longer repeat the fequired Shibboleths, the explicitness of 
truth is rare. He who assents most, committing himself least to baseness, is 
reckoned wisest ” (pp. 52, 53), 

Yet these are the men who have taken conscience as their supreme 
guide! Of this baseness, however, neither Baron Bunsen nor his 
reviewer can be accused. And the latter, employihg as his weapons 
the works of the former, openly assails the chronology, the pro- 
phecies, and the doctrines of Scripture. In his work “ Egypt’s 
place in Universal History,” Bunsen, we are told, “ sifts the histo- 
rical date of the Bible,’’ and the conclusion arrived at as the result 
of this sifting, is that its chronology is wrong. Now, for an 
announcement such as this we might reasonably expect that very 
sufficient evidence should be offered, but upon what is it made to 
rest? Upon 
‘‘a sketch which must combine suggestions, which the author has scattered 
strangely apart, and sometimes repeated without perfect consistency ” (p. 53), 
‘‘ especially the dynastic records of the Ptolemaic priest, Manetho, are compared 
with the accounts of the stone monuments. The result, if we can receive it, ia to 
vindicate for the civilized kingdom of Egypt, from Menes downward, an antiquity 
of nearly four thousand years before Christ” (p. 54). 

It is well said “if we can receive it.” Who was this Manetho ? 
What are those dynastic records? Is the ancient history of Egypt 
so certain, so entirely removed from the fabulous that it can be 
relied on? Let us hear Rollin :— 

“No part of ancient history is more obscure or uncertain than that of the first 
kings of Egypt. This proud nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity and nobility, 
thought it glorious to lose itself in an abyss of infinite ages which seemed to carry 
its pretentions backward to eternity. According to its own historians, first gods, 
and afterwards demigods or heroes, governed it successively through a series of 
more than twenty thousand years, But the absurdity of this vain and fabulous 
claim is easily discovered. 

“‘To gods and demigods men succeeded as rulers or kings in Egypt,—of whom 
Manetho has left us thirty dynasties or principalities, This Manetho was an 
Egyptian high-priest, and keeper of the sacred archives of Egypt, and had been 
instructed in the Grecian learning. He wrote a history of Egypt, which he pre- 


tended to have extracted from the writings of Mercurius and other ancient 
memoirs, preserved in the archives of the Egyptian temples. He drew up this 


thirty dynasties are allowed to be successive, they make up a series of time of 


: in De | more than five thousand three huadred years, to the reign of Alexander the 
glish divine is in | 


Great ; but this is a manifest forgery. Besides, we find in Eratosthenes, who was 
invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy Energetes, a catalogue of thirty-eight kings of 
Thebes, all different from those of Manetho. The clearing up of these difficulties 
has put the learned toa great deal of trouble and labour. The most effectual 
way to reconcile such contradictions is to suppose, with almost all the modern 

Hers upon this subject, that the kings of these different dynasties did not reign 
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successively after one another, but many of them at the same time, and in dif- 
ferent countries of Egypt.”* 

Thus it is attempted to set aside the chronology of Scripture by 
contradictory catalogues of ancient kings, and records forged by an 
Egyptian priest anxious to claim a fabulous antiquity for his nation ; 
though it seems to be admitted, in a note, that the Armenian ver- 
sion of Eusebius’s chronology tells a different story from that of 
Manetho and his tables. And, indeed, this is true, not only of the 
Armenian, but also of the Greek translation of the chronicle of 
Eusebius,—they both differ materially from Manetho, both in the 
number of the kings and the number of the years in the several dy- 
nasties; while the records of Manetho, as preserved by Julius Afri- 
canus, Eusebius, and Josephus, concerning the shepherd-kings are so 
contradictory that it is impossible to know what Manetho really 
wrote. ‘ 

But this question has been lately put beyond dispute in a very 
able work on the chronology of Ancient Egypt.t The learned 
author proves from astronomical and hieroglyphic records upon its 
monuments, that several of the dynasties on Manetho’s list are 


contemporaneous fo 


‘‘The Memphites of the fourth dynasty are clearly shown by the monuments 
to have been in part contemporary with the Elepbantinites of the fifth ; the 
Diospolites of the eleventh and twelith dynasties are likewise shown to have been 
in part contemporary with the Heracleopolites of the ninth, and the Shepherds of 
the fifteenth.” + 


The dynastic records of Manetho, then, when compared with the 
stone monuments, are proved to be utterly fallacious, The author 
says :— 


“The errors in Manetho’s lists, and the manner in which the monuments assist 
us in verifying ur correcting those lists, will be discussed in many places throughout 
this portion of the present work. The instances of corruption by copyists, to be 
noticed hereafter, plainly show us that we cannot rely upon the accuracy of the 
numbers in Manetho's dynasties as they now stand, and that we must, therefore, 
correct that historian’s lists, as far as possible, from the dates and other records 
on the monuments. I must also distinctly state that I place no reliance upon 
Manetho in any case in which he is not in some degree confirmed by the monu- 
ments or other trustworthy ancient authority.” § 


In the “concluding remarks” by which the volume is closed, we 
find the following important words :— 


“ But what is far more important and interesting, is the fact that these results 
vindicate the Bible, showing that the monuments of Egypt in no manner, on no 
point, contradict that sacred book, but confirm it. Some have asserted that they 
disprove the Bible ; and others have insinuated that they weaken its authority. 
The monuments completely disprove both these ideas ; and their venerable records 
most forcibly warn us, not only against the disbelief of sacred history, but also 
against distrusting too much the narratives of ancient profane history, and even 
tradition.” 


When such is the real value of Manetho’s tables, we are not 
surprised that they appear not to be considered quite sufficient to 
overthrow the chronology of Scripture, and that additional aid 
should be sought for from other sources. This is found in 


‘The development of commerce and government, and still more of languages, 
and physical features of race. ..... Again, how many years are needed to 
develop modern French out of Latin, and Latin itself out of its original crude 
forms ¢ When, again, we have traced our Gaelic and our Sanscrit to 
their inferential pre-Hellenic stem, what farther effort is not forced upon our 
imagination, if we would quess the measure of the dim background in which the 
Mongolian and Egyptian languages, older, probably, than the Hebrew, became 
fixed, growing early into the type which they retain? Do we see an historical 
area of nations and Moguages extending itself over nearly ten thousand years ; 
arian we imagine less than another ten thousand, during which the possibilities 
of these things took body and form? Questions of this kind require from most 
of us a special training for each; but Baron Bunsen revels in them, and his 
theories are, at least, suggestive”——(pp. 54, 55). 


Now, however, Baron Bunsen may revel in such questions, or 
however suggestive may be his theories, we solemnly protest against 
this method of treating the subject under consideration ; we protest 
against introducing imagination and guesses and probabilities, into 
a discussion where the genuineness and authenticity of the Bible is 
the question at issue. If imagination be permitted to summon at 
will ten or twenty thousand years, simply that in them “ the possi- 
bilities of things’? may take body and form, we see not why even 
then it should stay its flight. Besides, the considerations suggested 
are by no means such as to require that the claim of twenty thousand 
vears should be granted. The development of commerce, govern- 
ment, languages, and peculiarities of race, is but a poor ground on 
which to make such ademand. On the contrary, a strong argument 
from: hence may fairly be brought against any lengthened duration 
of the world’s history. If it could really claim such an immense 
antiquity, would it not present a very different aspect from what it 
does at present? Would a vast portion of the world be still 
uncivilized? Is it possible that the continents of America would 
have been unknown till within the last two hundred years? Would 
the arts and sciences have attained their present perfection only in 
our day, and all the most useful discoveries be modern? Thus the 
condition of nations, the aspect of the world, the face of society, the 


progress of science, all corroborate the testimony of Scripture and | 
the voice of history as to the recent origin of our present system. | 








* Rollin’s Ancient History, Boo\ I. part iii. vol. 1, p. 47. 
+ Hore Mgvyptice, by Reginald Stuart Poole. 

t Hore Agyptice, Part ii. sect. i. 

§ Hore Agvptice, Part ii. sect. ii, 
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Tas not commerce multiplied a hundred fold in a few years? while 
whoever will take the trouble of comparing the English language 
now with what it was in the days of Chaucer, will find it hard to 
believe it required a lapse of ages for French to be developed out of 
Latin. 

In the absence, then, of some more satisfactory proof that our 
common dates are wrong, we must be excused if we hold fast by the 
ancient landmarks, especially as it is admitted, “it is not so easy to 
say how they should be rectified” (p.57). Nor are we at all sur. 
— at this admission, when we consider the attempts of Baron 

unsen to do so, some of which appear, even to his reviewer, “ gy. 
ficiently doubtful.” 

“The idea of bringing Abraham into Egypt as early as 2876 B.o., is one of our 
author’s most doubtful points, and may seem hardly tenable. But he wanted 
time for the growth of Jacob’s family into a people of two millions, and he fe}; 
bound to place Joseph under a native Pharaoh, therefore, before the Shepherd 
Kings. He also contends that Abraham’s horizon in Asia is antecedent to the 
first Median conquest of Babylon, in 2234. A famine conveniently mentioned 
under the twelfth dynasty of Egypt, completes his proof. Sesortosis, therefore 
is the Pharaoh to whom Joseph was minister ; the stay of the Israelites in pt 
is extended to fourteen centuries; and the date 215 represents the time of op. 
pression. Some of these details are sufficiently doubtful to afford ground of 
attack ” (pp. 57, 58). 


We should say so indeed. We have here an example of the way 
in which imagination can give birth to time, to suit “the possi. 
bilities.’ ‘‘ He wanted time,” “ he felt bound,” &c. And therefore 
he brings Abraham into Egypt nearly eight centuries too soon, and 
places Joseph before the Shepherd Kings, though they ruled in Egypt 
when Abraham visited it. Again, the sojourn of Israel in Egypt is 
extended to fourteen centuries, though, in truth, it was but four . 
hundred and thirty years. 

The contents of the Pentateuch are as freely handled as are its 
dates, and, we venture to say, with as little credit or advantage to 
the cause of rationalism, falsely so called. “ The deluge is no longer 
a disturbance of law from which science shrinks, but a prolonged 
play of the forces of fire and water.’ In Genesis we have “the 
half-ritual, half-traditional notices of the beginning of our race,” and 
“ barely consistent genealogies ’’ (p. 56). The long lives of the first 
patriarchs belong to the domain of legend, or of symbolical cycle, 
“The historical portion begins with Abraham, when the lives become 
natural” (p. 57). “The avenger who slew the first born may have 
been the Bedouin host.’’ And so in the passage of the Red Sea, 
“the description may be interpreted with the latitude of poetry” 
(p. 59). When either an author or his reviewer presumes to write 
after this fashion, he cannot expect that what he says will receive 
any serious examination. We may, however, notice one instance of 
the convenience of introducing “ the latitude of poetry.’”’” Manetho, 
whose chronology is to supersede that of the sacred record, places 
the Exodus under Menephtha, son of the great Romses, about the 
year B.o. 1314. To be sure the Egyptian authorities carry Meneph- 
tha’s reign to a later period, but as it is not affirmed that Pharaoh 
was drowned (see Exod. xiv. 6, 8, 10, 17, 18, 28; Ps. exxxvi. 15!), 
it is no serious objection”! “A greater difficulty is that we find but 
three centuries then left us from the Exodus to Solomon’s temple” 
(p. 59). This is a difficulty indeed, seeing, in fact, that nearly five | 
centuries intervened. But surely the imagination that thinks 
nothing of creating ten thousand years, need make but little account 
of two centuries. Such is the criticism to which the intellect and 
scholarship of the present day are expected to do homage! 

It is easy to see that the end to which all this tends is to question 
the genuineness of the Pentateuch, and the other books of the Old 
Testarhent. “The continual recurrence of these difficulties (it is 
said) bears with ever-growing induction upon the question, whether 
the Pentateuch is of one age and hand, and whether subsequent 
books are contemporary with the events?” And it is plainly stated 
“that traces of editorship, if not of composition, are manifest to 
whoever will recognise them ” (p. 59), that ancient fragments “ are 
embedded in a crust of later narrative, the allusions to which betray, 
at least, a time when kings were established in Israel.’’ So that 
“the Pentateuch is Mosaic as embodying the developed system of 
Moses, rather than as written by the great lawgiver’s hand ”’ (p. 60). 
Now we cannot allow a question of this importance to be thus sum- 
marily disposed of; what the traces and allusions referred to may be, 
we know not, though they are “ manifest to whoever will recognise 
them.” Had they been mentioned, it might perhaps have been 
possible to dispose of them; as it is, it will be enough to refer to 
the work of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch, in the Appendix to 
which will be found all the texts collected by Le Clerc, as affording 
reason to doubt whether the Pentateuch was composed by Moses. 
These texts are there fully considered, and the objections founded 
on tliem conclusively refuted. 

In this admirable work, by a connected chain of reasoning, Dean 
Graves traces the Pentateuch downward to the times of Moses, and 
| completely demolishes every pretence by which a Jater date 18 





attempted to be assigned to it, and referring to the command ot 
_ Joshua to the people to “keep and do all that is written in the 
| book of the Law of Moses,”’ be sums up his argument thus :— 


“ Now, what was this book of the Law? Undoubtedly the same of which itis 
said, that when Moses had made an end of writing the words of the Law in 4 
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pook, until they were finished, he commanded the Levites, and said, ‘ Take this 
book of the Law, and put it in the side of the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord 
your God, that it may be a witness against you.’ That book which he com- 
manded to be read before all Israel, at the end of every seven years, in the 
solemnity of the year of release, at the Feast of Tabernacles. This, surely, must 
have been the same with that which the Jews have received from the present 
hour back to the Babylonish Captivity, which must have preceded that event, 
because it is also received by the hostile Samaritans, who were planted in Judea 
at the commencement of the captivity ; which must have preceded the division 
of the kingdom of Judah and Israel, because it was acknowledged in both ; 
which must have preceded the establishment of the kings, because it supposes 
no such form of government, but rather condemns it. In a word, that book 
of the Law, which every writer and every sect among the Jews have quoted 
and acknowledged, in every possible form of quotation and acknowledgment, 
from the present period back to the immediate successor of Moses himself, who 
solemnly attests its authenticity and divine original.”* 

To which we would add, and acknowledged by a greater than 
Joshua, even Jesus himself. “ For had ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed me: for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words ?” (John v. 46, 47). 

We come now to be introduced to another work of Baron Bun- 
sen, “ Gott in der Geschichte, or God in History,” and to another 
department of labour in his biblical researches. “ As, in his Egypt, 
our author sifts the historical date of the Bible, so in his ‘Gott in 
der Geschichte,’ he expounds its directly religious element ’’ (p. 60). 
In doing this, the German philosopher proves that he does not belong 
to “ the despairing school, who forbid us to trust in God or in con- 
science, unless we kill our souls with literalism.” As an example of 
this, that wondrous trial of Abraham’s faith, which is declared to 
have been the immediate work of God, is ascribed to “the fierce 
ritual of Syria,” which spake to him “ with the awe of a divine voice” 
(p.61). Again: though the whole Mosaic economy is expressly 
revealed to us as divine, though its laws, its ritual, its sacrifices, its 
priesthood are declared to have been appointed by God ; 

“ Moses,’’ we are told, ‘* would gladly have founded a pure religious society, 
in which the primitive tables, written by the divine finger on man’s heart, 
should have been law; but the rudeness and hardness of his people’s heart com- 
pelled him to a sacerdotal system and formal tablets of stone” (p. 62). 

But we proceed to consider what is regarded as the most important 
service of Baron Bunsen, in expounding the directly religious element 
of Scripture, namely, as exhibiting “the Hebrew Prophets as wit- 
nesses to the Divine Government ;’’ and in the discussion of this 
subject, we are compelled to say, we are brought into contact with 
open infidelity. One of the great external evidences of revealed 
religion is fulfilled propheey,—one of the great evidences that Jesus 
is the Christ, is that “ to Him give all the Prophets witness.” 
this evidence is positively and altogether denied. The Prophets 
witnessed to the truth and righteousness of God; they instructed 
mankind by the moral lessons which they taught, but that is all. 
Of secular or Messianic prognostication, there is in their writings 
nothing. “ Miraculous prophecy ”’ exists only in the dreams of the 
fathers, and “the declamatory assertions”’ of “modern rhetoric.”’ 
“ Most Englishmen accustomed to be told that history is expressed 
by the Prophets in a riddle, which requires only a key to it, are dis- 
appointed to hear of moral lessons however important” (p. 64). 
Now we are by no means disappointed to hear of moral lessons in 
the Prophets, but we are deeply grieved to hear any man still calling 
himself a Christian say, that to look for a fulfilment of any of the 
Old Testament prophecies in the facts of the New, is to “twist the 
letter into harmony with the details of Gospel history’? (p. 64). 
Far be it from us to undervalue the moral element in the prophetic 
writings, but in recognising and admiring this, we must not deny the 
predictive, that which in fact constitutes the essential character of 
the word of prophecy. The great and primary object of the mission 
of the prophets is as the messengers of God, to make known his will 
to the world, and to reveal to the Church the things to be hereafter. 

Whether it be true or false, this at least is the claim which Scrip- 
ture makes. To foretell the future is declared to be the prerogative 
of God, and that he did so by the mouth of his Prophets is the truth 
that underlies the whole of revelation. This challenge is given to 
the idols of the heathen :— 

“Let them bring them forth, and show us what shall happen: let them show the 
former things, what they be, that we may consider them, and know the latter end : 
or declare us things for to come. Show the things that are to come hereafter, that we 
may know that ye are Guds” (Isa. xli. 22, 28) ; and that which the Gods of the heathen 
could not do, the Lord does. ‘‘ Who hath declared this from ancient time’? who 
hath told it from that time ? have not I the Lord? Declaring the end from the 
beginning, and from ancient times the things that are not yet done.” (xlv. 21; 


xlvi. 10.) 

We turn now to our Lord. We hearhisdisciples ask him what should 
be the sign of his coming, and of the end of the world, or age, and in 
answer to this question, we find him speaking of the future, and of 
things that should come to pass, and closing his discourse thus, 
“Behold I have foretold you all things.” (Mark xiii. 23.) Now, 
it is immaterial to the present question what the meaning of Christ’s 
prophecy may be, whether it refers to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
or to his second coming, or to both. The point we mean to insist on is 
this: either the words just quoted are a forgery, or they were spoken 
by Christ ; if they were spoken by Him, there is such a thing as 
predictive prophecy, or else Christ was an impostor. We put the 








* Graves on the Pentateuch, Part i. Lect. i, 
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matter thus strongly, for these writers must be forced from the 

neutral ground they would too gladly occupy. If they are prepared to 

say that the Lord was an impostor, let them do so at once, let them 

join the ery, “ Away with this fellow from the earth ;”’ but we will not 

seer them, Judas-like, to “betray the Son of Man with a kiss.”’ 
ither our Lord foretold the future, or he was a deceiver. 

Again, the last book of the Bible opens thus: “The revelation of 
Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to show unto his servants 
things which must shortly come to pass.” Yet we are told that the 
notion that history is expressed by the Prophets in a riddle, is “the 
inheritance of days when Jerome could say, ‘no one doubts that by 
Chaldeans are meant demons’ ’”’ (p. 64). But, really, we are unable to 
see how the two things are connected. If the system of Origen in 
finding a mystical meaning in every word and incident of Scripture be 
sometimes employed by Jerome and others in their interpretations, is 
this a proof that there is no literal fulfilment of prophecy? We may 
condemn the system of Origenising without denying the prophetic 
element. The principle contended for by the writer of this review is, 
that the prophecies find their elucidation in contemporaneous history, 
and that there is no such thing as miraculous prognostication. We 
are aware that German writers, by “ poetical penetration” and philolo- 
gical researches, have endeavoured “ to lower the directly predictive 
element in prophecy.”’ There is, however, at least one bright excep- 
tion among them, Hengstenberg, who, in his “ Christology,’ begin- 
ning with Genesis and ending with Malachi, proves that “the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 

But whatever be the view of German authors, we positively deny 
the truth of the following statement :— 

‘Tn our own country, each successive defence of the prophecies, in proportion 
as its author was able, detracted something from the extent of literal prognosti- 
cation ; and either laid stress upon the moral element, or urged a second as the 
spiritual sense” (p. 65). 


Before proceeding to examine the truth of this, we may observe 
that the students of prophecy very generally recognize this character 
in its structure, that some of its predictions admit of a double sense, 
or a twofold application; that where two persons or events are cor- 
relative, typical, or analogous, the prediction which has a primary 
reference to that which is near, sometimes finds its higher and per- 
fect fulfilment in the spiritual and more remote. For example, 
many of the Psalms which apply to cireumstances in David’s history 
are applied in the New Testament to Christ, and can find their com- 
plete accomplishment only in Him. 

‘‘ Scripture prophecy,” says Davison,” ‘‘ is so framed in some of its predictions, 
as to bear a sense directed to two objects ; of which structure the predictions 
concerning the kingdom of David furnish a conspicuous example..... . The 
double sense of prophecy is, of all things, the most remote from fraud or equivo- 
cation, and has its ground of reason perfectly clear. For what is it? Not the 
convenient latitude of two unconnected senses, wide of each other, and giving 
room to a fallacious ambiguity ; but the combination of two relative, analogous, 
and harmonizing, though disparate subjects, each clear and definite in itself; im- 
plying a two-fold truth in the prescience, and creating an aggravated dificulty, 
and thereby au accumulated proof, in the completion,” 

This was perceived too by Lord Bacon, and spoken of by him as a 
mark of the divine character of prophecy.t 

But now it is by this that the statement we have just quoted is 
endeavoured to be proved, let us attend to what follows :— 

‘‘Even Butler foresaw the possibility, that every prophecy in the Old Testa- 
ment might have its elucidation in contemporaneous history, but literature was 
not his strong point, and he turned aside endeavouring to limit it, from an unwel- 
come idea. Bishop Chandler is said to have thought twelve passages in the Old 
Testament directly Messianic. Others restricted this character to five. Paley 
ventures to quote only one. Bishop Kidder conceded freely an historical 
sense in Old Testament texts, remote from adaptations in the New. The apos- 
tolic Middleton pronounced firmly for the same principle. Archbishop Newcome 
and others proved in detail its necessity” (p. 65). . 

Let us pause here a moment. To what does all this tend? 
Granting that the prelates named recognise a primary. historical 
application of some of the Old Testament prophecies, does this prove 
that they detract from the extent of literal prognostication? Quite 
the reverse. On the contrary, they add to the predictive element, 
as Davison says, by “implying a twofold truth in the prescience.” 
But that the fairness and honesty of the writer as a controversialist 
may be fully appreciated, we would examine the passage a little. 
“Even Butler foresaw the possibility, that every prophecy in the Old 
Testament might have its elucidation in contemporaneous history.’’ 
Now, unless by his foreseeing the possibility, it be meant that he 
saw the probability, it has nothing to say to the purpose in hand, for 
there are few things the possibility of which might not be conceived. 
But how did Butler foresee this possibility? He simply supposes 
it in order to meet the very objection which the author of this essay 
is endeavouring to draw from it against the predictive element. He 
says :— 

“It may be made appear that the showing, even to a high probability, if that 
could be, that the Prophets thought of some other events in such and such pre 


dictions ; and not those at all which Christians alleged to be completions of those 
predictions ; or that such and such prophecies are capable of being applied to other 





| events than those to which Christians apply them ; that this would not confute or 


destroy the force of the argument from prophecy, even with regard to those very 


* Discourses on Prophecy, by John Davison, B.D. Discourse V., part ii. 
+ Atque licet plenitudo et fastigiam complimenti eorum, plerumque cert@ etati vel etiam 
certo momento destinetur; attamen habent interim gradus nonnullos et scalas complimenti, per 


| diversas mundi #tates,—De Augmentis Scientiarum.—Lib. ii, cap, xi, 
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instances... . To say, then, that the Scriptures and the things contained in them 
can have no other or farther meaning than those persons thought or had who first 
recited or wrote them, is evidently saying that those persons were the original, 
proper, and sole authors of these books ; «.¢. that they are not inspired ; which is 
absurd, whilst the authority of those books is underexamination. .. . Hence may be 


secn to how little purpose those persons busy themselves, who endeavour to prove that | 


the prophetic history is applicable to events of the age in which it was written, or of 
ages before it. And thus, upon the whole, the matter of inquiry evidently must 
be, as above put, whether the prophecies are applicable to Christ, and to the 
present state of the world and of the Church,—applicable in such a degree as to 
imply foresight ; not whether they are capable of any other application : though 1 
know no pretence for saying the general turn of them is capable of any other.”* 

“Yet even Butler foresaw the possibility that every prophecy in 
the Old Testament might have its elucidation in contemporaneous 
history !”’ 

ree ig “ Bishop Chandler is said to have thought twelve passages 
in the Old Testament directly Messianic.’’ We should like to ask 
the writer did he ever read Bishop Chandler's “ Defence of Chris- 
tianity from the prophecies of the Old Testament.” If he did not, 
his writing in this loose manner from mere hearsay, on a subject of 
such deep and solemn interest, is altogether unpardonable ; but 
if he did, we are compelled to charge him with the most flagrant and 
culpable dishonesty. In replying to an objector who pronounced 
that all the prophecies cited by the Apostles are fulfilled in Christ 
only in a secondary and allegorical sense, Bishop Chandler admits, 
“that all the texts quoted in the New Testament regard not the 
Messias as the sole object of the prophecy ;’’ “though,” he adds, 
“as we shall show, those of the typical kind are, nevertheless, direct 
proofs.” But he then proceeds to prove, “ that thete are prophecies 
that literally and simply speak of the coming of the Messias.” And 
in doing this he certainly confines himself to twelve (Malachi 
iii. 1; v. 5,6. Haggaiii.6—9. Zechariah ix. 9; xii. 10. Daniel ii. 
44,45; vii. 13,14; ix. 24—27. Micah v. 2. Habakkuk ii. 3, 4. 
Amos xi. 11, 12. Isaiah lii. 13; liii.), to the discussion of which he 
devotes one hundred and thirteen pages, which he introduces with 
these words :— 

“Let the disquisition of particular texts determine the truth of this author’s 
assertion. To name them all would carry me into too great a length. I shall 


therefore select some of the principal prophecies, which being proved to regard the 
Messias immediately and solely, in the obvious and literal sense, according to 


Messias that was to come.”+ 


passages instead of flippantly introducing into a string of dishonest 


in the Old Testament directly Messianic!” 

Once more: “ Paley ventures to quote only one.” 
third time, we have the same disgraceful pleading adopted. 
these words designed to lead us to suppose that Paley felt he could 


not safely refer to any more? Now it is true he did quote but one. | 


What, however, are the facts? In a volume containing a summary 
of the whole of the Christian Evidences, Paley devotes one short 
chapter to the evidence from prophecy. And, as his manner is, he 
selects one strong case as sufficient to prove and illustrate his 
argument, he takes Isaiah lii. 13; lili. He examines this prophecy 
in detail; proving that it speaks of the Messiah and of Him alone, 
and concludes :— 

“* There are other prophecies of the Old Testament, interpreted by Christians to 
relate to the Gospel history, which are both deserving of great regard, and ofa 
very attentive consideration ; Lut Z content myself with stating the above, as well 
because I think it the clearest and the strongest of all, as because most of the rest, 
in order that their value might be represented with any tolerable degree of 


fidelity, require a discussion unsuitable to the limits and nature of this work.”’} 


Yet “ Paley ventures to quote only one!”’ 


We really feel that this essay might now be set aside with well- 
merited contempt. The author who proves himself so unscrupulous 
in writing on any subject, puts himself beyond the pale of serious 
criticism ; but one who does so in an attempt to shake our faith in 
the Word of God, is deserving of the highest moral reprobation. 
Having, however, taken himin hand, we mean still further to expose 
his shallowness, sophistry, and dishonesty. Two other works of 
eminent writers on prophecy are noticed,—but how ? 

** Keith's edition of Newton need not be here discussed. Davison, of Oriel, 
with admirable skill threw his argument into a series, as it were, of hypothetical 
syllogisms, with only the defect (which some readers overlook) that his minor 
premise can hardly in a single instance be proved” (p. 66). 

He declines, then, to discuss Newton. Andwhy? Simply because 
he could not ;—because in every line of it there is a refutation of the 
statement that there is no predictive element in prophecy. In that 
great work we are made to stand, as it were, in the council-chamber 
of the Omniscient, and then brought down along the stream of time 
to see prophecy passing into history, and to behold nations rise and 
empires fall according as God had spoken. 

_ As for Davison, he is dismissed with a sneer at his logic: his skili 
is admitted, but his logic is bad; his argument is admirable, except 
that the minor premise of his hypothetical syllogism is false. It 





* Batler's Analogy, Part ii. chap. vii. 
+ Defence of Christianity, chap. ii. sect. i, 
+ Evidences of Christianity, part ii. chap. i. 














would have been more satisfactory if this were proved, and not 
merely asserted. Davison’s plan is this: he proposes a “ criterion» 
of prophetic inspiration, the conditions of which, if fulfilled by 4 
prediction, may assure us that it is in truth a divine prophecy ; and 
then he brings some of the prophecies, both of the Old and New 
Testament, to the test of this criterion. The conditions are as 
follows :— 

‘* First, the known promulgation of the prophecy prior to the event. Secondly 
the clear and palpable fulfilment of it. Lastly, the nature of the event itself, if 
when the prediction of it was given, it lay remote from human view, and was 


such as could not be foreseen by any supposable effort of reason, or be deduced 
upon principles of calculation derived from probability or experience.” * 


He then shows that these conditions are fulfilled in the Scripture 
prophecies concerning Christianity, the Jewish people, the great 
Apostacy, Pagan kingdoms, the descendants of Ishmael, and the four 
Empires, thus fully establishing the reality both of secular and 
Messianic prognostication. When it is said that “his minor pre. 
mise can hardly in a single instance be proved,”’ it is meant that the 
prophecies he examines do not fulfil the conditions of the criterion 
proposed ; but as the author does not attempt to show this, his 
assertion will now hardly be considered a proof. 

It may be asked, then, how is the predictive element attempted to 
be set aside? Thus,—instead of a candid consideration of the pro- 
phecies, we find two pages of stale and childish objections strung 
together, collected from the Psalms and some of the Prophets, eve 
one of which have been a thousand times answered, yet put for- 
ward with an air as if nothing had ever been said about them, and 
something new and startling had been discovered. We shall give an 
extract as a specimen of the deep philological learning at whose 
magic touch the faith of the Church in the prophetic Scriptures is to 
crumble. 


“Tf he would follow our version in rendering the second Psalm, Kiss the 
Son, he knows that Hebrew idiom convinced even Jerome the true meaning 
was, Worship purely. He may read in Psalm xxxiv. that ‘not a bone of the 


_ righteous shall be broken,’ but he must feel a difficulty in detaching this from 


the context, so as to make it a prophecy of the Crucifixion. If he accepts these 
versions of Psalm xxii. 17, he may wonder how ‘ piercing the hands and the feet’ 
can fit into the whole passage ; but if he prefers the most ancient Hebrew read- 
ing, he finds, instead of ‘ piercing,’ the comparison ‘like a lion.’ And this corres. 


scholastic rules, may serve as a specimen of what the Scriptures have predicted of a | ponds sufficiently with the ‘dogs’ of the first clause ; though a morally certain 
_ emendation would make the parallel more perfect by reading the word ‘lions’ in 
| both clauses. In either case the strong monsters are intended, by whom Israel is 


We think after this, it would have been more to the purpose, if | 
the writer of the essay, in attempting to prove that there is no | 


direct Messanie prophecy, had endeavoured to grapple with these | ita 
: | Joseph into Egypt, than a prediction to be a ground of argument. Fresh from 


sentences, “ Bishop (i colllon. de anid be, bien thought Fil WE passages | the service of Christmas, he may sincerely exclaim, Unto us a Child is born; but 

_ haps it means only ‘strong and mighty one, Father of an Age ; 
Here, for the | 
Are not | 


surrounded and torn. Again, he finds in Hosea that ‘the Lord loved Israel when 
he was young, and called him out of Egypt to be his Son ;’ but he must feel with 
Bishop Kidder, that such a citation is rather A4ccommodated to the flight of 


he knows that the Hebrew translated Mighty God, is at least disputable, that per- 
” and he can 


never listen to any one who pretends that the Maiden’s Child, in Isaiah vii. 16, 
was not to be born in the reign of Ahaz, as a sign against the kings of Pekah and 
Rezin” (pp. 68, 69). 


To exhibit still further the honesty and critical skill of the writer 
of this extract, we would say a few words upon the first and the last 
passage referred to. We are told that Hebrew idiom convinced even 
Jerome that the true meaning of Kiss the son, in the second Psalm, 
is Worship purely. Now this statement is positively false. Jerome, 
indeed, admits that he thus translated the words, assigns his reason, 
and justifies his doing so. But how? Is it by saying that the 
Hebrew idiom convinced him this was the true meaning? No; but 
by asking how he had erred in rendering a doubtful word in a way 
that would not be likely to give offence, or to be misunderstood. He 
says that the Hebrew 93 (bhar), may mean either a son or pure, 
and that in translating the word kiss, worship, he gave the sense 
rather, for that they who do homage are wont to kiss the hand; and 
that the Hebrews put a kiss for worship. But while Jerome adopts 
this free translation, he does not say that the true meaning of the 
word 1pw3 (nash-sheku), is doubtful; nor could he, for, as Hengs- 
tenberg remarks, “the verb in Pi. invariably has the sense of 
kissing.” When we compare the garbled extract from Jerome given 
ina note with the passage as it really is,f the most charitable con- 
clusion which we can come to is, that it was taken by the writer at 
second hand. 

Again: as to Isaiah vii. 14, no one is to be listened to who pre- 
tends that “the Maiden’s Child spoken of was not to be born in 
the reign of Ahaz.” Now, though we are not to be listened to, it is 
perfectly certain that the prophet in this passage speaks of the 
miraculous conception, and of the birth of Him who is the 
Immanuel, God with us, and of His birth alone; so thoroughly is 
this the case that even a double application cannot here be admitted. 


‘‘A son of the prophet, as in general, every subject except the Messiah is 
excluded by the circumstance that in chapter viii. 8, Canaan is called the Land of 
Immanuel, —if the prophet had announced so solemnly the birth of his own child, 
he would have made himself ridiculous. Further; how, then, did the prophet 
know that after nine months a child would be born to him? or, if the pregnancy 
be considered as having already commenced, how did he know that just a son 





* Davison on Prophecy, Discourse viii. A 

+ Quod ego nolens transferre putide, sensum magis secutus sum, ut dicerem, adorate; quia 
enim qui adorant solent deosculari manum, et capita submittere;...... et Hebrai juxta lingu 
sug proprietatem, deosculationem pro veneratione ponunt. a8 

Quid igitur peccavi, si verbum ambiguum diversa interpretatione converti? et qui in com- 
mentariolis ubi libertas est disserendi, dixeram: adorate filium in ipso corpore, ne violentus 


_ viderer interpres et Judaice calumnie locum darem, &c.—Hieron, adversus Ruffinium. 
| Epist. xvi. 
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would be born to him? This is & question to which most of these Rationalistic 
interpreters take good care not to give any reply. Pliischke, indeed, is of 
opinion that, upon @ bold conjecture, the prophet had ventured this statement.” * 

Besides, every other interpretation is excluded by the prediction 
that a Virgin should conceive. The word here used nady (Almah) 
occurs in six other passages of Scripture, in every one of which it is 
used of unmarried persons. Luther’s offer, then, was a safe one. 
«Jf a Jew or a Christian can prove to me that in any passage of 
Scripture Almah means ‘a married woman,’ I will give him a hundred 
florins, though God alone knows where I may find them.” The 
word, as Hengstenberg observes, “ designates an unmarried person in 
the first years of youth; and, if this be the case, unviolate chastity 
is a matter of course in the context.” 

But now supposing that all these passages were given up, that it 
were admitted they could be applied to Christ only by accommo- 
dation, does the writer really imagine that he has disposed of the 
great body of Scripture prophecy? It would seem so. He exult- 


ingly looks around on the havoe he has caused, and triumphs over | 


his fallen foe, direct prognostication. 


‘When so vast an induction on the destructive side has been gone through, it 
avails little that some passages may be doubtful, one perhaps in Zechariah, and 


one in Isaiah, capable of being made directly Messianic, and a chapter possibly in | 


Deuteronomy, foreshadowing the final fall of Jerusalem. Even these few cases, 
the remnant of so much confident rhetoric, tend to melt, ff they are not already 
melted, in the crucible of searching inquiry” (pp. 69, 70). 

It is a pity he did not try his potent alchymy on that chapter, 
Deutcronomy xxviii., first having perused Josephus. He forgets 
he declined to put Newton into this crucible, and neglected to submit 
to its tests the twelve directly Messianic passages of Bishop Chandler, 
or even the syllogisms of Davison, which, with their false premise, he 
doubtless might easily have melted, but which he found more conve- 
nient to dismiss with a negatur minor. As by misrepresenting Jerome 
he is powerful in the Psalms, he of course cannot quote Psalm xvi. as 
Messianic, though he knows Peter declares that in it David being a 
prophet spake of the resurrection of Christ, “that his soul was not 
left in hell, neither his flesh did see corruption” (Acts ii. 25—381) ; 
nor Psalm xxii. 18, “ They part my garments among them, and cast 
lots upon my vesture,’’ though he knows St. John declares the 
soldiers cast lots for the seamless coat of Christ, that this Scripture 
might be fulfilled (John xix. 24). Nor will he admit that Psalm 
xl. 7, 8, “ Then said I, Lo I come to do thy will, O my God,” is the 
language of Messiah, voluntarily undertaking the work of man’s 
redemption, though he knows that this is shown to be its meaning in 
Hebrews x. 5—10. Nor will he say that Psalm xlv. 6, “ Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever: the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right 
sceptre,’ refers to any but Solomon, though he knows that in 
Hebrews i. 8 these words are declared to be addressed to the Son. 
Nor dare he say that Psalm Ixviii. 18, “Thou hast ascended on high, 
thou hast led captivity captive; thou hast received gifts for men,”’ 
speaks of the ascension of Christ, though he knows St. Paul so inter- 
prets it (Eph. iv. 8). Nor yet that Psalm Ixix. 21, “In my thirst 
they gave me vinegar to drink” has any reference to the death of 
Christ, though he knows St. John declares that Jesus said, I thirst, 
“that the Scripture might be fulfilled’? (John xix. 28). Nor will 
he venture to assert that Psalm ex. 1, “The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool,” 
refers to the Messiah, though he knows that Christ expressly applies 
the passage to himself (Matt. xxii. 483—45). Nor, once more, can 
he allow that Psalm exviii. 22, “ The stone which the builders refused 
is become the head-stone of the corner,’”’ has any Messianic meaning, 
though he knows that not only St. Peter applies it toChrist, but Christ 
himself expressly does the same (Actsiv. 11; Matt.xxi. 42). Our author 
knew that were he guilty of the weakness of being in the slightest 
degree influenced by the interpretations of these Psalms given by 
Christ and his Apostles, he would have received from his fellow- 
Rationalists the ridicule he predicted, though not being a prophet, for 
Baron Bunsen, from his countrymen under similar cireumstances, to 
be followed perhaps by a similar melancholy result. “ If our German 
had ignored all that the masters of philology have proved on these 
subjects, his countrymen would have raised a storm of ridicule, at 
which he must have drowned himself in the Nekar”’ (p. 70). We 
trust our Saxon may be preserved from such a fate, though we must 
pm admit the cause of philology would have no great loss to 

eplore. 

But to be serious ; we are nearly done with this writer as a Bibli- 
cal critic, for which we are profoundly thankful, being long since 
heartily tired of his shallow and second-hand sophistries. He ven- 
tures, however, to speak more fully, though not less superficially, of 
two portions of the prophetic Scriptures ; and upon these, therefore, 
We must have with him a word. Daniel and Isaiah have ever been 
the great difficulties in the way of the Jew and the Infidel, and they 
appear to be no less obnoxious to our modern Rationalists. They 
ust certainly be felt to be very inconvenient by those who hold 
that there is no such thing as secular or Messianic prognostication, 
especially by Bunsen’s reviewer, who, in this matter, surpasses even 
8 Master, reproving him for ascribing to the prophets anything like 
loresight at all. 


—— ee 
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* Hengstenherg’s Christology, in loc. 
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“« Why he sbould add to his moral and metaphysical basis of prophecy, a notion 
of foresight by vision of particulars, or a kind of clairvoyance, though he admits it 
to be a natural gift, consistent with fallibility, is not so easy to explain. One 
would wish he might have intended only the power of seeing the ideal in the 
actual, or of tracing the Divine government in the movements of men. J/e 
seems to mean more than presentiment or sagacity ; and this element in his system 


requires proof” (p. 70). 

Daniel and Isaiah, then, must be brought down to a “ moral and 
” And for this purpose, as nothing new can 
be said, the old exploded subterfuges and objections of the Jew and 
the Infidel must be rere Isaiah speaks of the Jewish remnant, 
or of Jeremiah, or of anything or any one, save the Messiah; and 
as for Daniel, it is history not prophecy, the real author of the book 
having lived after the events spoken of occured. In the case of 
Daniel, we are told we 

‘* May doubt whether all parts of the book are of one age, or what is the starting 
point of the seventy weeks ; but two results are clear beyond fair doubt, that the 
period of weeks ended in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, and that those por- 


tions of the book, supposed to be specially predictive, are a history of past occur- 
rences up to that reign’”’ (p. 69). 


The coolness with which these assertions are made is certainly 
amusing. One would think that the writer was here treading on clear 
and undisputed ground; whereas in a single sentence he truly 
ignores “all that the masters of philology have proved on these 
subjects.”’ In opposition to his assertions, we confidently affirm that 
Daniel is a prophecy, not a history, and that even should the earliest 
starting point be taken for the seventy weeks that can possibly be 
fixed they would not end for one hundred and seventeen years after 
Antiochus was dead. The earliest starting point that can be sup- 
posed is the first year of Cyrus (Ezra i. 1), B.c. 536. Seventy weeks, 
= 490 years, reckoned from this brings us to B.c. 46; but Antio- 
chus died B.c. 163; consequently, reckoning the seventy weeks even 
from the decree of Cyrus, they would not terminate for 117 years 
after Antiochus was dead. So much for the assertion, it is “clear 
beyond. fair doubt, that the period of weeks ended in the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes.” Nor is there so much uncertainty as to the 
period from whence they are to be counted. It is very generally 
agreed, by the best and most learned writers, that they are to be 
counted either from the seventh or the twentieth year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes (see Ezra vii.; Nehemiah ii.), ¢.e. B.c. 457 or B.c. 445. 
If we take the seventh of Artaxerxes, which seems the most pro- 
bable, 7. e. B.c. 457, and count from it sixty-nine weeks, 483 years, 
the time given in Daniel for the manifestation of the Messiah, 
we come to a.p. 26; to which, if four years be added for the admitted 
error in the Christian era, we are brought to the baptism of 
Christ, and his entrance upon his public ministry. But not to 
dwell more particularly on this, as it is not the question imme- 
diately before us, we would close this part of the discussion with the 
words of Hengstenberg :— 

* «Tf we turn to history, it must strike the most prejudiced mind as a very 
remarkable fact, that of all the current chronological calculations, in relation to 
this period of time, there is not a single one whose results differ more than ten 
years from the statements of the prophecy. But, on closer examination of these 
calculations, we find that the one which has the greatest probabilities in its 
favour fully establishes the agreement of prophecy and history, even toa single 
year. 

But now it is asserted, that the book of Daniel is nothing but a 
history, the portions supposed to be specially predictive being 
but a record of events previous and up to the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; in other words, it is said, that the book belongs toa 
more recent date than is assigned to it. 

‘« Tn distinguishing,” says Bunsen’s reviewer, ‘‘ the man Daniel from our book 
of Daniel, and in bringing the latter as low as the reign of Antiochus, our author 


only follows the admitted necessities of the case. Not only Macedonian words, 
such as symphonia and psanterion, but the texture of the Chaldaic with such 


late forms as 72> V7 and 75s the pronominal 5 and 7 having passed into J. 


And not only minute description of Antiochus’s reign, but the stoppage of such 
description at the precise date, 169B.c., remove all philological and critical 
doubt as to the age of the book” (p. 76). 


We would ask the writer, was he not well aware when penning 
this that he was but repeating the objections of Porphyry, in the 
third century; of Collins in the eighteenth ; and which after being 
dead and buried, have been revived by Berthold and Bleek? Was 
he not well aware that they have been so answered and disposed of 
that no honest man should ever again so much as name them? Had 
he condescended to have discussed Newton he would have found 
every one of them numbered among the eleven objections of the 
deistical Collins, who himself was but a copyist of Porphyry; and he 
would have found, too, that they have all been long since fully 
refuted. The book could not have been written by Daniel, who was 
earried captive into Babylon, because it is said there are in it 
Macedonian words. Now whatare these words? The writer names 
two of them, symphonia and psanterion. Why did he not name 
another? Because there is but one other he could name; and it, 
like these two, the name of a musical instrument ; every other word 
of alleged Grecian origin having been given up; so that the whole 
question turns on three names of musical instruments. And what is 
the real case with reference to these? Why, first of all, their 


* On Daniel. 
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derivation is exceedingly doubtful; they are much more probably of 
Semitic than of Grecian origin. And the affinity of the Grecian names 
might be traced from the original language of the world; or sup- 
posing that they are derived the one from the other, why should not 


the Greek be derived from the Chaldee, and not the Chaldee from | 


the Greek? That this is the true solution of the matter 1s certain. | Epiphanes died B.c. 163, yet the cal of tar 2 history 7 


_ Antiochus’s reign ! 


The words in question passed from the east into the west, it being a 
matter of history that the Greeks had some slight intercourse with 
the Asiatics ; and when it is remembered that the words in question 
are the names of musical instruments, and that the Greeks acknow- 
ledge* they received their music from the east, we think no reasonable 
mind will regard the “ Macedonian words” as a difficulty. But then, 
again, itis said “the texture of the Chaldaic” determines the book 
to be of a later age. To this it is a sufficient answer that the 
Chaldee of the book of Daniel agrees exactly with the Chaldee of 
Ezra, and both differ from that of the Targums. Now Ezra and 
the man Daniel were contemporary. But, lastly, “the minute 
description of Antiochus’s reign,” and “the stoppage of such 
description at the precise date 169 B.c.,” remove all doubt as to 
the date of the book. This, we know, was Porphyry’s great objec- 
tion. The clearness of the prophecies led bim to think they must 
be history. But, as Bishop Newton exclaims, “ What an argument is 
this against the book of Daniel !—his prophecies are clear, and there- 
fore are no prophecies.’ + As to the assertion that this clearness of 
description stops at the reign of Antiochus, we would observe, even 
could this be shown, it would prove nothing, for we see in other 
prophets that a certain period often bounds the sphere of their 
vision, and that their distinct prognostications terminate in great 
culminating events. Thus everything is minutely foretold by Jere- 
miah with reference to the captivity and to Sabvid. while few pre- 
dictions unconnected with these are to be found in his prophecy. 
But it is not true that in Daniel minuteness of detail ends with 
Antiochus. To say so isa mere assumption; an assumption of the 
very point we have shown to be wholly untenable, that the seventy 
weeks terminate with his reign. Daniel’s wondrous prophecy em- 
braced the whole future; his vision carried him forward to the 
coming ages. He predicted the advent of the Messiah, the time of 
his appearing, his violent death, the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
doings of Antichrist, the resurrection of the just, the times of the 
end; while Christ himself not only recognized Daniel as a prophet, 
but speaks of one of his predictions as being even then unfulfilled, 
a prediction, too, which is found in one of the most minutely descrip- 
tive passages of the book. (Matt. xxiv. 15.) Thus, then, either 
such descriptions did not stop at the precise date 169 B.c., or else 
our Lord was in error, and mistook history for prophecy! Such is a 
specimen of the proof by which it is attempted to be shown that 
“ those portions of the book supposed to be specially predictive are a 
history of past occurrences ;”’ and that “the necessities of the 
case”’ require us to distinguish “the man Daniel from our Book of 
Daniel.” ; 

We think we shall show that the only distinction the neces- 
sities of the case require, is the obvious one between an author and 
his work; for that there is the most incontestable evidence that the 
book of Daniel was in existence before Antiochus was born, and 
there is not the shadow of a pretence for assigning to it any other 
authorship than that of the prophet Daniel himself. 

In the first place, not only does our Lord recognize the genuine- 
ness of the book of Daniel, but also Josephus refers to it as the 
work of Daniel, speaks of him as a prophet, and says it is to be 
found among the sacred writings. 

** If any one be so very desirous of knowing truth as not to waive such points of 
curiosity, and cannot curb his inclination for understanding the uncertainties of 
futurity, aud whether they will happen or not, let him be diligent in reading the 
book of Daniel, which he will find among the sacred writings.” ¢ 

Again, although the present Greek version is that of Theodotion, 
it is certain there was an ancient Greek version ascribed tothe LXX. 
It was inserted by Origen in his “ Hexapla,”’ and is referred to, among 
others, by Jerome,§ who says the Church rejected the Septuagint 
translation because it differed considerably from the original. Now 
upon this statement of Jerome we can raise an additional argument 
for the date of the original, for if it be true, as alleged, that it was 
not written till after the time of Antiochus, then the Alexandrine 
version of it must have been, to say the least, contemporary with it, 
on which supposition it would be impossible to account for its being 
the least accurate of all the Alexandrian translations. Once more, 
and this should settle the question beyond dispute, we have it on the 
authority of Josephus that when Alexander the Great was at Jeru- 
salem the prophecy of Daniel was shown to him, in which a Greek 





was announced as the destroyer of the emperor of the Persians, | 
and that, interpreting it of himself, he granted, in consequence, | 


considerable favours to the Jews. 


** And when the book of Daniel was showed him, wherein Daniel declared that 
one of the Greeks should destroy the empire of the Persians, he supposed that 








* Et cum Baccho totam Asiam ad Indiam usque consecraverint, magnam quoqne musice | 


partem inde transferunt.—Strabo, Lib. 10. 

+ Introduction to the Dissertations on Daniel. 

Antiquities of the Jews, Lib. 1. chap. x. sect. 4. 

§ Daneiem propheuam juxta Septuaginta interpretes Domini Salvatoris Ecclesia non legunt, 
utentes Theodotionis editione ........hoe unum affirmare possum, quid multuma veritate dis- 
cordet.—Hieron., in Dan. Pref, 











himself was the person intended; and as he was then glad, he dismissed the 
multitude for the present, but the next day he called them to him, and bade 
them ask what favours they pleased of him ; whereupon the High Priest desired 
that they might enjoy the laws of their forefathers, and might pay no tribute 
on the seventh year.” * 


Now Alexander visited Jerusalem B.c. 332, and Antiochys 


We have next to notice what Baron Bunsen’s reviewer says of the 
fifty-second and fifty-third chapters of Isaiah; and he should be 
indeed most sanguine who, after the specimens we have had, would 
hope to meet with anything original or worthy of serious refutation, 
Whoever does so will be disappointed. The same style is pursued 
totheend. He still continues his propensity to deal in “ old clothes ;” 
the old errors and old objections, refuted as often as they have been 
repeated, are still the staple of his trade. By him the modern Jewish 
or rationalistic interpretation of this prophecy is preferred to that 
given in the New Testament. To the question of the Ethiopian 
eunuch, “ Of whom speaketh the prophet this, of himself or of some 
other man ?” (Acts viii. 34), the writer answers, of Jeremiah, or of 
the Jewish remnant; which he is not sure, but he is sure that Philip 
was wrong when he “began at that Scripture, and preached unto 
him Jesus.’ “ Baron Bunsen puts together with masterly analysis 
the illustrative passages of Jeremiah ;” and “itis difficult to resist the 
conclusion to which they tend” (p. 72). “ Their weight (in the 
master’s hand) is so great, that if any single person should be 
selected, they prove Jeremiah should be the one.” “ Still the general 
analogy of the Old Testament, which makes collective Israel, or the 
prophetic remnant, especially the servant of Jehovah, and the com. 
parison of chapters xliii. and xlix. may permit us to think the oldest 
interpretation the truest ” (p. 73). 

We have thus a view of the unity that exists among rationalistic 
interpreters as to the meaning of this prophecy. Bunsen applies it 
to Jeremiah ; Hitzig to collective Israel; De Wette to the prophetic 
remnant; while the writer before us wavers between Jeremiah and 
the Jewish remnant. He makes an admission worthy of notice, as 
being an important element in determining the true application of 
the prophecy. ‘The servant in chapters ii. and iii, must have rela- 
tion to the sérvant in chapters xlii. and xlix.” (p. 71). Not only 
have they a relation, but without doubt they are the same; and 
therefore, if we would really determine whom we are to understand 
by the servant of the Lord, we must combine all that is said of him 
in the several passages; and when this is done, it will be seen that 
no other but the Messiah is spoken of. That this was the interpre- 
tation received among the Jews, at the time of Christ, appears from 
Luke ii. 32, where Simeon speaks of the Saviour as @@c eve aroxaduly 
éOveyr, with distinct reference to Isa. xlii. 6. And again, in Acts xiii. 
47, St. Paul quotes Isa. xlix. 6, with reference to the preaching of 
Christ to the Gentiles. 

In chap. liii. 2, it is said, “ He shall grow up before him as a tender 
plant, and as a root out of a dry ground.” We are brought back by 
this to chap. xi. 10: “In that day there shall be @ root of Jesse.” 
Upon this parallel passage, Steir observes: “It 1s by our modern 
interpreters put aside as quietly as possible, for with a powerful 
voice it proclaims to us two truths; that the same Isaiah refers to his 
former prophecy,—and that the servant of the Lord here is none 
other than the Messiah there.’ To whom but to the Messiah can 
verse 5 be applied? “ He was wounded for our transgressions,” 
or, rather, pierced Son (perforavit, Gesenius). Again, verse 8, “ For 
the transgression of my people was he strickert.” On this we find 
a note in the Essay before us: “ In verse 8, for he was stricken, the 
Hebrew is, 15 yaa, the stroke was upon them ; i.e. on the generation 
of the faithful, which were cut off.” This, we know, is the modern 
Jewish gloss, and for it may be said that the Hebrew pronoun admits 
a plural signification. It might be argued, for the marginal reading 
“was the stroke upon him,” that the Septuagint translates it, “ was 
he smitten fo death,” which, of course, excludes the Jewish interpre- 
tation; and Lowth notices an argument by which Dr. Kennicott 
reasons that in this the Septuagint must have agreed with the ancient 
Hebrew text. But not to insist on this, Hengstenberg is disposed 
to give it the plural signification, and to refer 25 to the preceding 
collective 2 (my people), and in it he thinks there is a beautiful 
declaration of the vicarious nature of the Messiah’s suffering, trans- 
lating it thus: “ He was cut off out of the land of the living, for the 
transgression of my people, whose the punishment.” He says :— 


“ Before it, the relative pronoun is to be understood : for the sin of my people, 
whose the punishment, g.d., whose property the punishment was to whom it 
belonged.”’+ 


We would now observe that the Messianic interpretation of the 
prophecy is the one that was universally adopted by the Jews. 
The Chaldee paraphrast Jonathan refers it to Christ. He says, 
xmwn stay nox an, “ Behold, my servant Messiah shall prosper. 
Pearson multiplies proofs from Jonathan, Jarchi, Alshech, that the 
Rabbins invariably applied the prophecy to Messiah ; indeed, this 18 


not denied. Even Gesenius says, “It was only the later Jews who 








* Antiquities, Lib. xi. chap. viii. sect. 5, 
+ Christology : Isaiah liii. 8, 
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abandoned this interpretation ; no doubt, in consequence of their 
controversies with the Christians.” Indeed, it is admitted in this 
Fesav that “ the first Jewish expositor who loosened without break- 
ina Rabbinical fetters was R. Saadiah, in the ninth century” (p. 72) ; 
vet the force of all this is attempted thus to be set aside :— 

a It is idle, with Pearson, to quote Jonathan as a witness to the Christian in- 
terpretation, unless his conception of the Messiah were ours. But the idea of the 


Anointed One, which in some of the Psalms belongs to Israel, shifted from time 
to time, being applied now to people, and now to king or prophet, &c.” 


Now there is not the slightest pretence for the insinuation that 
Jonathan and the Rabbins did not look for a personal Messiah,* 
while it is the only thing that would render a reference to their 
interpretation idle, for their conceptions of him being different from 
ours does not in the slightest degree affect the question. One word 
more we would add, this Messianic interpretation, established by 
Christ and admitted by the Jewish writers, is the only one which has 
been received by the Christian Church for eighteen centuries. Yet 
now the Saviour is denied in the house of his friends. 

“Jf any sincere Christian now asks, Is not then our Saviour spoken of in 
Isaiah ; let him open his New Testament, and ask there with John the Baptist, 
whether he was Elias? If he finds the Baptist answering, J am not, yet our 
Lord testifies that in spirit and in power this was Elias; a little reflection will 
show how the historical representation, in Isa. liii., is of some suffering prophet 
or remnant, yet the truth and patience, the grief and triumph, have their highest 
fulfilment in Him whosaid, ‘Father, not My will but Thine.” But we must not 
distort the prophets to prove the Divine WorD incarnate, and then from the incar- 
nation reason back to the sense of prophecy....Justice and humanity exclaim 
against such traditional distortion (p. 74). 


We take, then, the New Testament, and we ask Philip, Is the 
Saviour spoken of in Isaiah? and we find him from that Scripture 
preaching Christ to the Ethiopian noble. We ask St. John the same 
question, and we find him (chap. xii. 88) saying, that in the rejection of 
Christ and his words by the Jews, Isa. liii. was fulfilled. We take the 
New Testament, and we find that the Saviour himself, “ Beginning 
at Moses and all the prophets, expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself’? (Luke xxiv. 27). Again, 
when, in the synagogue of Nazareth, he stood up to read, and there 
was handed to him the book of the prophet Isaiah, he opened the 
lxi. chapter and read the commission there given to the Lord’s 
anointed; and closing the book he sat down, and as the eyes of all that 
were in the synagogue were fastened upon him, he said, “ This day 
is this Seripture fulfilled’ in your ears’? (Luke iv. 21). Will it, 
then, be said that Christ is guilty of “ traditional distortion,” against 
which justice and humanity exclaim, that he distorted the pro- 
phets in directly applying Isaiah to himself? Whatever sceptics 
and rationalists may say, the loving and believing language of the 
Church still will be, “‘ We have found him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write”? (John i. 45). If the theory put 
forward be adopted, that there is no such thing as prophecy truly so 
called, on what, we would ask, did the faith of the Old Testament 
saints rest, how were there any looking for the consolation of Israel ? 
or what foundation have we now for faith and hope? In such case 
the future would be to us darkness, no light from heaven would 
shine upon the grave, nor would our earthly pilgrimage be cheered 
by the hope ofa glorious and joyful resurrection. 

No one will now be surprised to learn that the writer who holds 
the views we have been considering with reference to the prophetic 
Scriptures, regards the Bible merely as a human composition. Its 
authors were indeed inspired, but so were Luter and Milton, and so 
are all “ true hearts.” 

‘God has been pleased to educate men and nations, employing imagination no 


less than conscience, and suffering his lessons to play freely within the limits of 
humanity and its short comings” (p. 77). 


In other words, much that we find in Scripture is all imagination, 
and we must not— 
‘read its pages with that dulness which turns symbol and poetry into mate- 
rialism.” ‘The sacred writers acknowledge themselves men of like passions 
with ourselves. And we are promised illumination from the spirit which 
dwelt in them.” ‘‘ We find our Prayer-book constructed on the idea of the 
Church being an inspired society.” ‘‘ If such a spirit did not dwell in the 
Church the Bible would not be inspired, for the Bible is before all things the written 
vowce of the congregation” (p. 78). 


Our “ traditional theology’’ has, taught us that the Bible is 
before all things the written Word of God. The question of in- 
spiration forms the leading subject of the last of these Essays, 
and, as it is only touched on here, we shall not now enter on 
its discussion. But we must at once protest against the following 
Statement as altogether false: ‘ Bold as such a theory of inspiration 
may sound, it was the earliest creed of the Church, and it is the 
only one to which the facts of Scripture answer” (p. 78). It were 
impossible, even for a writer who deals in mere assertion, to invent 





one more utterly unfounded. We assert, on the contrary, and we 
believe we shall be able to prove it, that the universal Church | 
with one voice, as well as the Scriptures themselves, claim for the | 
written Word a supernatural inspiration. | 

The last work of Baron Bunsen noticed by his reviewer is | 


M 
Moses 


the Midrash Tanchuma, an old commentary on the Pentateuch, says :—‘‘ This is the King 


Ssiah, who is high and lifted up, and very exalted, more exalted than Abraham, elevated above | 
» higher than the heavenly angels,” 


“ Hippolytus and his Age,” which, though consisting of “a con- 
geries of subjects,” is described as “pregnant and suggestive be- 
yond any book of ourtime.” As the chronology of Scripture was 
assailed through his “Egypt,” and the prophecy of Scripture 
through his “ God in History,” so the doctrines of Scripture are now 
attacked through his “ Hippolytus.’”” And here, we must say, the 
writer surpasses himself in disingenuousness. Afraid to commit 
himself too far he takes shelter behind his author, and from that 
position of security attempts to stab the faith he has vowed to 
defend. We are not about here to enter with him upon a discus- 
sion of doctrine. When a spoiler has laid his hand upon the casket 
we will not stop to reason with him as to the nature and value of 
the jewels it contains ; but our dissection of this writer would not 
be complete did we not expose the mode of his attack, and lay bare 
the poverty of his religious belief. And here we may at once observe, 
that he appears to have made total shipwreck of the faith. It is not 
that this or that error is introduced, but all the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity seem either to be perverted or denied; we 
say seem, for here the ambiguous art of mystification, and of using 
words without meaning, or, at least, without conveying any, prevails. 
For example :— 

“In Him he finds brought to perfection that religious idea, which is the 


thought of the Eternal, without conformity to which our souls cannot be saved 
from evil” (p. 80). 


A religious idea,—the thought of the Eternal,—brought to perfee- 
tion in Christ! Or take this full sentence :— 

“The eternal is what belongs to God, as Spirit, therefore the negation of things 
finite and unspiritual, whether world, or letter, or rite of blood” (p, 81). 

Now we would ask what is the meaning of this? The nega- 
tion of world, letter, rite of blood is that which belongs to God ! 
It may be stupidity, but we confess ourselves wholly unable to 
fathom it. 

With jargon such as this is mixed up the denial, through Baron 
Bunsen’s mouth, of justification, regeneration, the Trinity, the inear- 
nation, origina! sin, the atonement, the resurrection! Bunsen, we 
are told, “explains New Testament terms in such a way that he may 
be charged with using evangelical language in a philosophical sense.” 
But, says his reviewer, plainly approving of his doing so, and adopt- 
ing the results, 


‘In reply he would ask {read J would ask] what proof is there that the rea- 
sonable sense of St. Paul’s words was not the one which the Apostle intended ?” 


(p. 80). 


We answer, none whatever. We are quite sure that the reasonable 
sense is what the Apostle intended. But we are equally sure that 
what is called the philosophical, is the unreasonable sense. Let 
us now hear some New Testament terms philosophically explained :— 

‘‘Why may not justification by faith have meant the peace of mind, or sense 
of Divine approval, which comes of trust in a righteous God, rather than a 
fiction of merit by transfer?” ‘Justification would be neither an arbitrary 


ground of confidence, nor a reward upon condition of our disclaiming merit, 
but rather a verdict of forgiveness upon our repentance” (pp. 80, 81). 


If this is to be taken as a specimen of the philosophical explana- 
tion of Scripture terms, it is not calculated to inspire us with much 
confidence in the system. Scripture speaks of peace as the fruit of 
justification, but if the writer’s philosophy teaches him to say that 
justification by faith means peace of mind, he can do so, only let him 
not call it inthe next sentence a verdict of forgiveness! Let us now 
attend to some further philosophical explanations :-— 

“Tf our philosopher had persuaded us of the moral nature of justification, 
he would not shrink from adding, that regeneration is a correspondent giving 
of insight, or an awakening of forces of the soul. By resurrection he would mean 


a spiritual quickening. Propitiation would be the recovery of that peace which 
cannot be while sin divides us from the Searcher of hearts.” 


Propitiation the recovery of peace! Here, again, the effect and 
the cause are confounded. To propitiate is to conciliate ; propitia- 
tion is “the offering by which propitiousness is obtained.” If peace 
cannot be recovered so Jong as sin divides us from God, how is sin to 
be removed? This is the question which rationalism is unable to 
solve, but which Scripture with one united voice answers, by the 
blood of Christ. “ In whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” 
(Eph. i. 7.) On the sacrifice of the first martyr, on the doorposts of 
the houses of Israel, on Jewish altars, on the blood-sprinkled merey- 
seat, on the cross of Christ, on the white robes of the redeemed, it 
is written, “ without shedding of blood is no remission.” But how 
is this deep mystery of redeeming grace blasphemed? We confess 
we are filled with indignation as we write it:— 

“The angels who hover with phials, catching the drops from the cross, are 
pardonable in art, but make a step in theology towards transubstantiation. 


Salvation from evil through sharing the Saviour’s spirit, was shifted into a aotion 
of purchase from God through the price of his bodily pangs. The deep drama of 


| heart and mind became externalized into @ commercial transfer” (p. 87). 


Had an Atheist written this, who scoffs at religion, or a Socinian, 


_who, either through prejudice or ignorance, misrepresents the doc- 
| trine of the atonement, there would be nothing to surprise us; but 
that a man who, as a minister of the Church of England, stands 


at her altar, and, with the emblems of Christ’s body and blood in his 
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hands, makes use of these words, “Almighty God, our heavenly | 
Father, who of thy tender mercy didst give thine only Son Jesus | 


Christ to suffer death upon the cross for our redemption ; who made 
there (by his one oblation of himself once offered) a full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the 
world,”’—that a man who repeats the language of the liturgy, “ By 


THE LONDON 


| 


thine agony and bloody sweat, by thy cross and passion, good Lord, | 


deliver us,” should speak of the atonement which God himself has | 


rovided, as “ a commercial transfer,” is the most painful and shame- 
ful exhibition of a perverted conscience that can be gathered from 
the dark annals of vellalinh controversy. He knows, or he ought to 
know, that Christians believe that the dying Son was the gift of the 


Father's love ; and that “the deep drama of heart and mind” of | 


which he speaks, but which with his views he cannot explain, was 
justice putting into mercy’s hand the cup for love divine to drink, 
that God might be a just God and yet a Saviour, 

We shall not stop now to dwell = the views which speak of the 
doctrine of original sin as if it made “ the design of God altered by 
the first agents of his creation,”’ of “the fall of Adam as representing 
ideally the circumscription of our spirits in limits of flesh and time;”’ 
of the Trinity, “as will, wisdom, and love, as light, radiance, and 
warmth, as fountain, stream, and united flow;” all of which it is 
admitted “has a Sabeliian or almost a Brahmanical sound” (p. 89) ; 
but we would refer to two passages which, as far as we can under- 
stand them, deny the reality of the resurrection, the incarnation, yea, 
of the very existence of God :— 

“This expression of spirit, in deed and form, is generally aki to creation, and 
illustrates the incarnation. For though the true substance of Deity took body in 
the Son of Man, they who know the divine Substance to be Spirit will conceive 
of such embodiment of the Eternal Mind very differently from those who abstract 
all divine attributes, such as consciousness, forethought, and love, and then 
imagine a material residuum, on which they confer the Holiest name. The Divine 
attributes are consubstantial with the Divine Essence. He who abides in love, 
abides in God, and God in him. Thus the incarnation becomes with our Author 
as purely spiritual as it is with St. Paul. The Son of David by birth is the Son 
of God by the Spirit of holiness” (p. 82). 


The incarnation, then, is purely spiritual; and to show that 
St. Paul held it to be so, Romans i. 1—3 is referred to, but is falsely 
quoted and wrongly interpreted. “The Son of David by birth is 
the Son of God by the Spirit of holiness.’”” This seems to mean that 
the man Jesus, David’s son, was the Son of God by having his 
spirit, or, as expressed in a passage already quoted, “ the religious 
idea, the thought of the Eternal being brought to perfection in Him.” 
But what does St. Paul say? He first speaks of Jesus Christ our 
Lord as the Son of God, and then opens out his twofold nature. 
“ Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the 
seed of David, according to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of 
God, with power according to the Spirit of holiness,” 7. e. his holy 
or divine spirit (Kara zvevpa dywovrnc).* According to the flesh, 
he was saute of the seed of David; according to his divine nature, 
he was declared to be the Son of God. 

But while we are told that the true substance of Deity took body 
in the Son of man, we are reminded that this true substance is 
nothing but thought, love, and other attributes, and that therefore 
philosophers will have a very different idea of this— 

“embodiment of the Eternal Mind, . . from those who abstract all Divine attri- 


butes, such as consciousness, forethought, and love, and then imagine a material 
residuum, on which they confer the Holiest name.” 


Now, we know that God is a Spirit, and no one will think of his 
essence as “a material residuum ;”’ but we do believe that there is 
an eternal, self-existent, spiritual Being, who is distinct from his 
attributes, in whom these attributes dwell; but no, “the Divine 
attributes are consubstantial with the Divine Essence!” 
solemnly declare this is nothing short of Atheism. To say that the 
essence of God is nothing more than attributes is to deny the truth 
and reality of His being and existence. An attribute is not a sub- 
stance, nor an essence. A spirit is not an attribute, not love, or 
forethought,—but a spiritual substance, which has attributes. To 
deny this is to push the dreams of Berkeley further than he dreamed 
of. Bishop Berkeley argued that there is no such thing as matter in 
the universe, that the qualities and accidents of things are but 
thoughts or ideas in the mind, having no other substance or material 
residuum in which they reside. It has been justly objected to this 
theory that the existence of mind, as well as of matter, might, with 
equal reason, be denied, that it might be said there was no spiritual 
substance in the universe, but that all was idea, thought; and here 
we have the objection realized and applied to the denial of the ex- 
istence of God as a spiritual Being. His essence and attributes are 
consubstantial ! 





: aytwe is not = ayy, -this epithet would be inapplicable here, for it would point out the 
third person in the Blessed Trinity, whereas it is the Spirit of Christ Himself, in distinction from 
His Flesh, which is spoken of. And this Spirit is designated by the gen. of quality, aywotrnc, 
to show that it is not a human bat a divine spirit which is attributed here to Christ—a spirit to 
which holiness belongs as its essence. The other interpretations certainly miss the mark by 
overlooking the K4Ta@ GapKa, and KaTa Tveupa, the two sides of the person of Christ here 
intended to be brought out,—ALPORD, t" loc. 
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On this subject of a purely spiritual incarnation, there is quoted 
in a note, a sentence from Tertullian’s work against Praxeas, “ Negque 
sermo aliud quam Deus, neque caro aliud quam homo,” but to what 
purpose we are really at a loss to discover, for Tertullian’s whole 
argument is directly opposed to the “ purely spiritual incarnation ; » 
and, indeed, the view put forward of the embodiment of the Eterna] 
Mind, of the true substance of the Deity taking body in the Son of 
Man, seems to gpproach, as near as its rationalism will permit 
it, to the Patripassian error that Tertullian is combating, 
Praxeas first introduced into Rome the heresy that the Father him. 
self descended into the Virgin, was born of her, and suffered, and 
that the same was Jesus Christ. Against this Tertullian argues, 
proving the reality of the two natures in Christ, and his distinct 
personality from the Father. Had the writer continued the quota. 
tion,* he would not have found it very favourable to his view of the 
incarnation, which represents it as the embodiment of the Eterna| 
Mind in the Son of Man. 

Once more :— 

“On the great hope of mankind, the immortality of the soul, the Hippolyty, 
left something to be desired. It had a Brahmanical, rather than a Christian or 
Platonic sound. But the second volume of ‘‘Gottin der Geschichte ” seems to 
imply that if the author recoils from thé fleshly resurrection and Judaic millen. 
nium of Justin Martyr, he still shares the aspiration of the noblest philosophers 
elsewhere, and of the firmer believers among ourselves, to a revival of conscious 
and individual life in such a fourm of immortality as may consist with union with 
the spirit of our Eternal Life-giver” (p. 90). 

We have been accustomed to think that the great hope of man. 
kind, as brought to light by the Gospel, is the resurrection of the 
flesh ; but it now appears that, recoiling from a fleshly resurrection, 
the highest aspiration of our philosophers and firmest believers is to 
such a form of immortality as may be consistent with union with the 
spirit of our Eternal Life-giver. This, it must be confessed, has a very 
Brahmanical sound. 

Now “if we would estimate the truth of such views,” we are told 
that two lines of inquiry present themselves as certain. First, we 
are to remember that revelation is not confined to the first half 
century of the Christian era; secondly, that our Scriptures are im- 
perfect, and must therefore be weighed, and received with some 
reserve. 

‘Spiritual affection and metaphysical reasoning forbid us to confine revelations 
like those of Christ, to the first half century of our era, but show at least af- 


finities of our faith existing in men’s minds anterior to Christianity, and re- 
newed with deep echo from living hearts in many a generation. Again, on 


| the side of external criticism, we find the evidences of our canonical books and 





of the patristic authors nearest to them, are sufficient to prove illustration of 
outward act of principles perpetually true ; but not adequate to guarantee nar- 
ratives inherently incredible, or precepts evidently wrong. Hence we are obliged 
to assume in ourselves a verifying faculty, not unlike the discretion which a ma- 
thematician would use in weighing a treatise on geometry, or the liberty which 
a musician would reserve in reporting a law of harmony” (p. 83). 


In other words, if we would know the truth, we must not search 
for it merely in our canonical books, we must listen for its deep echo 
from living hearts in many generations; and moreover, knowing 
that in these books there are “narratives inherently incredible,” 
and “precepts evidently wrong,’ we must bring our “ verifying 
faculty”? to bear upon them, just as a mathematician would weigh 
a geometrical treatise. 


We have now brought our examination of this Essay to a close; 
and though during the discussion we have as far as possible abstained 
from everything personal, we are sure our readers must share with 
us the feelings of pity and regret which its perusal has caused us. 
When a clergyman of the Church of England can write of the 
German philosopher’s exclamation, “ How long shall we bear this 
fiction of an external revelation ?’”— 

“there will be some who think his language too vehement for good taste ; 
others will think burning words needed by the disease of our time. These will 
not quarrel on points of taste with a man who, in our darkest perplexity, has 
reared again the banner of truth, and uttered thoughts which give courage to the 
weak and sight to the blind” (p. 93), 

if we give him credit for sincerity, we must feel for him the 
deepest pity. Deep indeed must be his perplexity, dark indeed must 
be his blindness, whose God is an attribute, whose Saviour is em- 
bodied thought, whose atonement is a commercial transfer, whose 
Bible is a human work, whose brightest hope is the Buddhist’s dream of 
absorption into the Eternal Spirit. But if, despising our pity, he 
still will glory in his error, and not content with being himself 
deceived, will throw a stumbling-block in the way of the weak, we 
would sound in his ears the words of Him who is the light and the 
life of men: “ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea. 
Woe to that man by whom the offence cometh !”’ 








——$ $$$ 


* Quia neque sermo aliud quam Deus, neque caro aliud quam homo, sic et Apostolus de 
utraque ejus substantia docet: qui factus est inquit ex semine David. Hic erit homo et filius 
hominis, - definitus est filius Dei secundum spiritum. Hie erit Deus, et sermo Dei filius. 
Videmus duplicem statum, non confusum, sed conjunctum in una persona. Deum et hominem 
Jesum. .. . Ergo Jesus idem erit Christus, qui a patre unctus est; aE ( qui filium unxit.— 


Tertullian, adv. Praxeam, chap. xxvii. xxviii. 1 od S 61 
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